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PREFACE. 



In offerii^ the following historical and social aecotmt 
of Burmese policy and importance^ it may be permitted 
me to make a few remarks on the subject of the war now 
proceeding in that country. 

Unfortunate as any war always is, and must be, yet in 
contending with an unprincipled and tyrannical govern- 
ment like that of Burmah, there is a grain of satisfaction 
in lokowing that we thereby shake the despotic thrones of 
the East, and thus add something to the cause of liberiy 
and peace. Such« too^ is the only advantage of a conten- 
tion with the king of Ava. If we cannot humanize by fair 
means, — of course, tmder fair means I do not intend to 
comprehend many ,'of the so-called missionary labours, 
which cause more harm in a short while than all diplomatic 
fiddling will do in the course of years>— ^we must, vi et 
armis, carry civilisation into the country, and openly defy 
the custom-house of tyranny. The two courses to be 
■adopted with respect to Burmah seem to be these ; — ^the 
one is to erect the Pegu province into a kingdom ; the 
other, to annex the country ourselves, placing it under 
Anglo-Indian rule ; and I cannot help believing that any 
fair investigation of the subject will produce the above 
•conviction ; but time and the diplomatists must decide on 
the precise course. 

Por the cause of religious truth and civil liberty, it is io 
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be hoped that the missionary system at present pursued 
may be altered ; for the sake of peace, it is to be hoped 
that the utmost caution will be pursued in framing laws 
for these countries, which must at last, in some way, 
become allies or tributaries of the imperial crown of 
Great Britain. 

It will be seen in the following pages, where I have 
endeavoured to indicate rather than enlarge upon the 
social condition of the Burmese, that they have many 
admirable customs ; that they are industrious ; that their 
moral propensities are as yet undefiled ; and that their 
country presents a fine field for the development both of 
commercial and agricultural interests. Now, when even 
the colonies in the south are overstocked, or rather crowded 
with persons not capable, as a general rule, of occupying 
a responsible condition in life, there is a necessity for a 
new and yet old place. In Burmah we have it. Under 
the rule of an independent sovereign, Pegu would form a 
fine place, where our vessels could lie ; and the teak of the 
country would make Bassein and Rangoon of great im- 
portance to our shipping interests. If Burmah should be 
incorporated with our own dominions, why, then at least 
the same degree of elevation in the intellectual world 
would be obtained, as in Hindustan, or in Siam, where, 
as Neale informs us, the king reads " Pickwick" in 
English, and enjoys it. 

In some respects the following character of the English, 
drawn by the Burmese themselves, is so just, that I shall 
hardly be wrong in submitting it to the reader : — 

" The English are the inhabitants of a small and remote 
island : what business have they to come in ships from so 
great a distance to dethrone kings, and take possession of 
countries they have no right toP They contrive to conquer 
and govern the black foreigners, the people of castes, who 
have puny frames and no courage : they have never yet 
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fought witli BO strong and brave a people as the Bormas^ 
skilled in the use of the sword and spear. If they once 
fight with ns, and we have aa opportuniiy of manifesting 
our bravery, it will be an example to the black nations^ 
which are now slaves to the English, and wiU encourage 
them to throw off the yoke.**(l) 

The fact is, that the English never had any business in 
India, aud their only title to it now consists in their long 
possession and occupation of the territory. The world 
has forgotten that, or overlooked it from the first. The 
nation is brave and intelligent, but hasiy and inconsiderate, 
and so blind is it when excited, that, at such time, like 
Captain Absolute, it could cut its own throat, ** or any 
other person's, with the greatest pleasure in the world." 

I trust this little work may serve as a guide to the 
many valuable and interesting volumes to which I have 
been indebted, and that the reader may not count the 
hours spent in its perusal lost. My literary engagements 
have somewhat hurried the close, but nothing of im- 
portance has been omitted ; indeed, by the kindness of 
several friends, I have been able, here and there, to add 
new illustrations and comments. 

BIENNETH E. H. MACKENZIE. 



(I) Judson, in Documents, pp. 223, 229. 
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BOOK I. 

BURMAN CIVILISATION. 



CHAPTEE I. 

Geographical sketch— Character of the country— Climate— Tlie river 
Irawadi— The Petroleum wells— The Saluen, &c.— Forests — Plants — 
Minerals — Animals— Races of Burmah— Character of the Burmese 
nation. 

Bbfobe the war in 1824, 1825, and 1826, the empire of 
Surmah was the most considerable among those of the 
Indo-Chinese nations inhabiting the farther peninsula of 
India. Preyious to the events of that campaign it com- 
prehended the whole of the extensive region lying be- 
tween the latitudes 9° and 27° N. At present, however, 
its limits are lat. 16° and 27° or 28° N., and long. 93° and 
99° E. Its northern boundary is, even at the present day, 
imperfectly known; and we are in still greater uncer- 
tainty concerning the frontier to the east, in Upper Laos, 
partly subject to the king of Ava or Burmah. Berghaus 
18 probably the most correct in following Sir Erancis 
Hamilton, (1) who has done far more for the geography of 
these countries than any one else, and extendmg it to 
100° E. long., about the parallel of 22° N, It is bounded 

(1) Or Dr. Buchanan. See his paper m the B^inhurgh Fhilosophiced 
Jonrna], vol. U. p. 99 sqq. 
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2 EXTBKT OF BUBMAH. [I. 1. 

on the west by the British provinces of Arakhan, Cassay, 
and Chittagong ; to the north, by a portion of Assam and 
Thibet ; to the north-east it has the Chinese province of 
Ynnan; to the east, the independent Laos country and 
the British territory of Martaban ; and to the south it has 
the kingdom of Siam and the Indian Ocean. 

Taken in its most extensive sense, that is, including all 
the countries subject to Burman influence, its area may 
contain 194,000 sQ^Aire miles. The population is probably 
about 4,000,000. The climate of a country comprehending 
such a vast extent of territory, cannot fail to e:mibit much 
variety, and topographical circumsiances cannot fail to 
produce a still greater difference. But notwithstanding 
that the southern levels at the mouth of the Irawadi 
are swampy, yet the climate is not, even there, insalubrious, 
while farther north it is very similar to that of Hindostan. 
Col. Symes, to whose excellent, though somewhat over- 
charged narrative, we shall have ample occasion to refer, 
insists upon the salubrity of the cnmate in very stronff 
tenns inW The aspict of the country is W ani 
champaign up to the full latitude of 17i°N. ; but from thence 
to the 22° it assumes a MUy aspect, and beyond that it 
rises mto mountains. Burmah is inclosed on the east 
ftnd west by two branch ranges of the Himalaya ; other 
raiwes run down, in general from north to south, gra- 
dually decreasing in height toward the south. 

The upper portion of Burmah is mountainous. The 
scenery is amonc the most beautiful in the world. Plains 
and mountains, lovely valleys and gaping chasms, present 
themselves to the wondering eye of the traveller. Now 
there is a space of level ground, covered with straggling 
underwood; plants trail along the earth, the hi^ dis- 
orderiy grass of the jungle waves, and the wild stunted 
trees stretch their deK>rmed limbs toward heaven, as if to 
pra{^ that the hand of civilised man might at length re- 
ueve them. The waving grass is gone, and we are a^ain 
amid the mountains, clothed with majestic trees, arching 
filoriouslj over the weary traveller's head, and concealing 
&om his view the wild animals that house there. Such is 
iiie greater part of Burmah, thus uninhabited and neg- 
lecited; such the condition of a re^on belonging to an 
unenergetic people; and such it will remain, until the 
iiationB can recognise tiiie vast ^ArBalth that the gorges and 
abjBses of the mountains contain. Bich and tmexMusted 
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is ike land; but the race that shall gaditt its tfMstd^es, 
tttid torn its wild|wa8tea into populons cities, is not, and 
will nerer be, that of the Bnnnan ! 

The coasts and rlrets are well studded with towns and 
▼illaees, and the busy hum of the healtiiy labourers is 
hettM eyeryWherCi Yet th&re is a blank place in the 
maps fbr many portions still. Ko European roice has 
lis<tened in the Wildernesses of the Naea tribes, or in those 
of the Murroos. The land whence me human race first 
Oftlne is now left silent. 

In the maritime portions of the country the year has 
two seasons, — ^the cbrjr and the wet. The latter alwani 
beffins about the tenth of May, With showers irraduaUy 
growing more frequent, for several weeks. It afterwarcb 
tains smost daily until about the middle of September, 
when it as gradually goes off, and in the course of a 
month entirely ceases. During this time from one hun- 
Ated and fifty to two hundred inches of water fall. This 
is the only time when the country is unhealthy fbr 
foreigners, and even then, there are many places where 
{»ersons may reside with impunity. In other ^arts of the 
country there are three seasons. In the highest and 
wildest provinces there are severe Winters. 

Amidst these mountain-passes rises the great and 
sacred river Irawadi, named from the elephant of Indra, 
which, like the stream of history, fiows down from amidst 
obscurity and uncertainty. The sources of the Irawadi are 
yet undiscovered ; but Lieutenant Wilcox, who explored a 
considerable portion of BuTmah, was infbrmed, that they 
were not far distant from that of the Burampooter, or 
Brahmapootra. It has a course of more than twelve hun- 
tdred miles td the sea ; and nassing through the whole of the 
empire, it falls into the Gulf of Martaban, by a great num- 
ber of mouthit, in the kingdom of Pegu. Its breadth varies 
fr^Hn one t6 three, and even five miles in various parts 
cKPits counie. How different fh>m its narrowest width of 
ide^ty yards, at about forty miles from its supposed source. 
^ The river issues from the mountains, and enters an 
ettensive valley, occupied by the tribes of the £hun- 
oimgri.' At this eariy point of its course, the coUntty 
k J^rfectljr level, ahd is partly cultivated, while the 
remainder is stndded with small woods of t)amboo. !Ilie 
Irawadi is little more than eighty yaxd& ^to^ «i(> ^^ 
town of Manchee^ and is qtdte {oTOsXAd. T^aa ^^Jtfaea. ^"l 

B 2 
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Manchee is 1,855 feet above the level of the sea. After 
passing through this plain, it runs through countries very 
little known to Europeans, for about 120 miles. Bugged 
mountain-chains here form the banks of the river^ some- 
times diversified by a plain of some extent. 

Bamoo is the &8t place of consequence on the river 
after Manchee, and is about 350 miles distant from the 
latter town. The level of the river falls 1,300 feet between 
the two places. At some distance from Bamoo, near a 
village called Kauntoun, the river suddenly turns west- 
ward but soon runs south-west again. A little above 
Hentha it takes a direction due south, so continuing to 
Amarapura. From Bamoo to Amarapura the country is 
only navigable for small boats. 

" With the change of the river the face of the country 
is changed. Issuing from the narrow valley, it enters a 
very wiae one, or rather a plain. Along its banks, and 
especially on tiie southern side, the level country extends 
for many miles, in some places even to thirty, and even 
then is not bounded by hi^h mountains, but by moderate 
hills, which increase in height as they recede farther from 
the^river. Considerable pomons of these plains are covered 
by the inundations of the river in the wet season. On the 
north side of the river the hills are at no great distance 
from the banks, and here the ground is impregnated with 
muriate of soda, and with nitre, of which great quantities 
are extracted." (1) 

The Irawadi now rolls its majestic floods towards the 
ocean, and receives an accession in the confluence of the 
!Kyan Duayn, a river which flrst receives that name near 
the Danghii hills ; it then continues its course, and arrives 
at the former boundary of the kingdoms of Ava and Pegu, 
the promontory of £vaok-ta-rau. 

"The valley of the Irawadi, south of its confluence 
with the Kyan Duayn, to the town of Melloon (soulii of 
^)° N. lat.), is, in its general aspect, hilly and very uneven ; 
but the hills rise to no great height, at least not near 
the river, and are in many places separated by tracts of 
flat country, which in some places are extensive and weU 
cultivated. South of Melloon the lulls approach nearer 
the river, and often form its banks. They are in most 
places covered with forest trees of considerable size ; among 

(1) ffavxy C^clopeedia, vol. iv. p. 439 s<}. 
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which teak-trees are fireauent. Cultivation is confined to 
the narrow flat tracts wiiich here and there separate the 
hills from the river." (1) 

In this neighbourhood are situated the famous Petro- 
leum wells, at a village called Se-nau-khaung, from three 
to four miles from the river. Colonel Symes did not visit 
the interesting spot at that time, but he has given us an 
excellent idea of the locality, by his brief but vigorous 
sketch :— 

"The country," he tells us,(2)" now displayed an aspect 
different from any we had yet seen ; the surface was 
broken into small separate hiUs, entirelv barren and desti- 
tute of vegetation, except some stuntea bushes that grew 
on the declivities, and m the dells, and a few unheuthy 
trees immediately in the neighbourhood of the villages : 
the clay was discoloured, and had the appearance of red 
ochre. We were informed, that the celebrated wells of 
petroleum, which supply the whole empire, and many 
parts of India, with that useful product, were five miles 
to the eiist of this place. The Seree brot^ht me a piece 
of stone, which he assured me was petrified wood, and 
which certainly had much the appearance of it. In walk- 
ing about, I picked up several lumps of the same, in 
wmch the gram of the wood was plamly discernible ; it 
was hard, siliceous, and seemed composed of different 
lamina. The Birmans said it was the nature of the soil 
that caused this transmutation ; and added, that the petri- 
fying quaUty of the earth at this place was such, that 
leaves of trees shaken off by the wind were not unfre- 
quently changed into stone before they could be decayed 
by time. The face of the country was altered and the 
banks of the river were totally barren ; the ground was 
superficially covered with quartz gravel, and concreted 
masses of the same material were thickly scattered. The 
mouth of the creek was crowded with large boats, waiting 
to receive a lading of oil; and immense pyramids of 
earthen jars were raised within and around tne villa^^e, 
disposed in the same manner as shot and shells are piled 
in an arsenal. This place is inhabited only by potters, 
who carry on an extensive manufactory, and fina roll em- 
ployment. The smell of the oil was extremely offensive j 
we saw several thousand jars filled with itraxv^^b^^^^'s^^ 

(J) Penny Cyclopaedia, vol. iv. p. 4^7 . 
(s) Embdasj^ to Ava, vol. ii. p. W ^^v* 
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the baxik ; some of theie were continuaUy breaking, w^^ 
the contents, nungling with the sand, formed a yerj fiUxy 
consistence." 

On the colonel's return, however, he and Pr. Buchanan 
rode over to the wells ; and their account of their vilit 
is too interesting to he omitted here : (1)-^ 

" The face of the cQimtry was o]ieerless and sterile ; tha 
road, which wound among rocky eminences, was barely 
wide enougn to admit the passage of a single cart ; and i^ 
many places the track in which the wheels must jva^ was 
a foot and a half lower on ouq side than the other : there 
were several of these lanes, some more circuitous thiMl 
others, according to i^e situatioi^ of the small hilU among 
which they led. Yehides, going and returning, wer^ thus 
enabled to pursue different routes, except at particular 
places where the nature of the ground would only admit 
of one road ; when a cart came to the entrance of such 9t 
defile, the driver hallooed out, to stop any that ini|[hit 
interfere with him &om the opposite side, no part bemg 
sufficiently wide for two carts to pass. The hills, or rather 
hillocks, were covered with gravd, and yielded no otner 
vegetation than a few stunted bushes. The wheels had 
worn ruts deep into tl^e roc^, which seemed to be rather 
a mass of concreted gravel than hard stone, and many 
pieces of petrified wpc^ lay strewed about. It ip remarjc^ 
able, that wherever these petrifactions were found the poil 
was unproductive, and the ground destitute of verdure. 
The evening beiiig far advanced, we met but few carts s 
those which we md observe, were drawn each by a paif 
of oxen, of a length disproportionate to the breadtlC ^ 
allow space for the eartnen pots that contained the ou^ 
It was a matter of surprise to us how they could convey 
sueh brittle ware, with any degree of safety, over 90 rug- 
ged a road : each pot was packed in iv separate basket and 
hud on straw; notwithstan^ng which precaution, iji^ 
ground all the way was strewed with the fragments of thp 
vessels, and wet with oil | for no care can prevent the firac^ 
ture of some in every loumey. As we approached tl^e 
pits, which were more oistant than we had imagined, tlm 
countfy became leas uneveui and the soil produced herb^ 
age : it was nearly dark when we reaehed them, and tbo 
labourers had retured &om work. There seemed to be a 

(1) EiiibM83rtoA^Y€il«Vl.l^«Saaw\. 
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great many nits within a gmall compass : walking to the 
nearest, we found the aperture about four feet square, and 
the sides, as far as we could see down, were lined with tim- 
ber ; the oil is drawn up in an iron pot, fastened to a roi>e 
passed orer a wooden cylinder which revolves on an axis 
supported by two uprignt posts. When the pot is filled, 
two men take the rope by the end, and run down a decli- 
vity, which is cut in the ground to a distance equivalent 
to llie depth of the well : thus, when they reach the end 
of the track the pot is raised to its proper elevation ; the 
contents, water and oil together, are then discharged into 
a cistern, and the water is afterwards drawn off tmough a 
hole in the bottom." 

It is impossible to read this, without stopi)ing to smile 
at the backwardness of the people, who, having invented 
aU the machinery for a well, should still remain at that 
distance from the application of this discovery, as to resort 
to Book a complicated and cumbersome arrangement, as 
cutting a trackway equal in length to the depth of the 
weU I Sow easy to have applied the winch and coiled the 
rope, as other nations as far bade in civilisation have done, 
in the way with which we are acquainted ! But it is such 
little hitones that impede a nation's progress ! (1) But to 
continue the lucrative of the envoy. 

« Our guide, an active, intelligent man, went to a neigh- 
bouring lu>use and procured a wdl-rope, by means of whi(^ 
we were enabled to measure the depth, and ascertained it 
to be tbirty-seven fathoms ; but of the quantilr^ of oil a^ 
the bottom we could not judge. The owner ot the rope, 
who followed our guide, affirmed, that when a pit yielded 
as^much as came up to the waist of a man, it was deemed 
tolerably productive ; if it reached to his neck, it was abim- 
dant ; but that which rose no higher than the knee was 
accounted indifferent. When a well is exhausted, they re- 
store the spring by cutting deeper into the rock, which is 
extremely nara in those -pi&ces where the oil is produced. 
Government farms out the sround that supplies tnis useful 
commodity; audit is again kt to adventurers, who dig wells 
at theirown hazard, by which thev sometimes gain ana often 
lose, as the labour and expense or digging are considerable. 
The oil is sold on the spot for a mere trifle ; I think two 
or three hundred pots K>r a tackal, or half a crown. The 

(1) Near Amarapnra, however, Symes oYmerreOiikXpasiVa^^f^KDtattKsa 
mintr*wke0ltomwtiL 8ee his Ava, voL tt. p. yit iPuJiN f'fflWwa. 
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principal charge is incnrred by the transportation and 
purchase of vessels. We had but half gratified our 
curiosity, when it grew dark, and our guide urged us not 
to remam any longer, as the road was said to be infested 
by tigers, that prowled at night among the rocky unin- 
habited ways t&ough which we had to pass. We fol- 
lowed his advice, and returned, with neater risk, as I 
thought, of breaking our necks from the badness of the 
road than of being devoured by wild beasts. At ten 
o'clock we reached our boats without any misadventure." 

Captain Hiram Cox, the f ritish resident at Kangoon in 
1796-7, describes the town of Ee-nau-khyaung, or as he 
spells it, Hamanghong, meaning the town through which 
flows a river of earth-oily as " of mean appearance ; and 
several of its temples, of which there are great numbers, 
falling to ruins ; tne inhabitants, however," he continues, 
"are well dressed, many of them with golden spiral ear 
omaments."(l) Altogether the town or village, and its 
environs, are as bleak as bleak can be, if we may trust the 
description. We shall hereafter return to the considera- 
tion of the Petroleum trade as a source of revenue to the 
government. 

The most important place about this portion of the 
course of the Irawadi is Krome, a city which we shall here- 
after have to mention as one of those celebrated in the 
ancient history of the country; we will therefore omit 
further notice of it here. Exclusive of the Delta of the 
Irawadi, to which we must now turn our attention, there 
is very little low land in the Burman territory. Like the 
Delta of the Nile it is exceedingly fruitful, and it produces 
abundant crops of rice. It is, too, the commercial nighway 
of the land. 

Malcom, who travelled in the country, expresses his 
astonishment at the number of boats ever passmg up and 
down the river. It would seem that the navigation is 
very tedious ; for, according to the same traveller, the boats 
are generally from three to^ four months ascending from 
the Delta to the cily of Ava.(2) 

The Irawadi finally embouches into the Bay of Bengal 
by several mouths, of which the chief are, the Bassein 
river, the Dallah, the Chinabuckeer, and the Bangoon or 
Synam river. 

[}) Asiatic Researches, vol. vi. p. 127 sq. 
(2) Malcom, lYayels in Soiithw£«sUxu \8^ ^oV V, v- ^ vv. 
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The Saluen or Martaban rirer rises in the same range 
of mountain whence the Bnrampooter, the Irawadi, and 
the great Kamboja rivers originate. In the early part of 
its oonrse, it is named Nou-Kiang by the Chinese, through 
whose territory it at first flows. It disembogues into me 
Grulf of Poolooghoon opposite the island of uiat name. 

The Kyan Duayn is a river which, rising near the sources 
of the Iniwadi, traverses the Kubo valley, and falls into 
that river in lat. 21° 36' N., long. 95° 10' E. ; fonning several 
islands at the Junction. The principal of these is Alalmm. 

The river setang makes a grand appearance, as Maicom 
says, upon the map, still it is of little use, as its depth is 
only four feet, though at different places it has a depth of 
from ten to fifteen feet. It must at one time have been 
deeper and navigable, for the ancient capital of Ton^ho, 
in me kingdom of that name, is built upon it. There is a 
bore of three feet on the Setang. The other rivers of 
Bunnah are of Uttle consequence. There are but few 
lakes, and the most consideralole will be noticed hereafter. 

The fruits of Buimah are very varied in their character, 
and though they surpass their neighbours in the article of 
timber, yet the mdt-trees are far imerior. A very comjplete 
list is given in Malcom's comprehensive work, to which I 
must refer the reader.(l) The teak forests, whose.produce 
forms no inconsiderable article in Burmese commerce, are 
situated in tlie province of Sarawadi, in the hilly mountain- 
ous district east and north-east of Eangoon. The forests 
in this part of Asia, Eke the woody and uncultivated parts 
of Hinaostan, are extremelv pestiferous, and even though 
the wood-cutters be a haray and active race of men, on ^ 
whom climate and suffering would seem to have little 
effect, yet they never attfdn to any considerable age, and 
are veryshort-lived. 

Dr. Wallich, on his visit to Burmah in 1826, collected 
specimens of upwards of sixteen thousand different sorts 
of trees and pmnts. I need only refer the reader to his 
learned and magnificent work for a description and classi- 
fication of them. 

llie mineral riches of the land, which are considerable, 
are not sdOQiciently attended to. The head-waters of the 
various rivers contain gold-dust, and from Bamoo, on the 
frontier of China, much gold has been obtaiaed. MaLcoiEL 

(V Mt^oom, YcL U p. i;s sqq. ; and Womc^li^ PU»*« B«rtwr«*, %«R» 
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suggests that want of enterprise and capital has alone pre- 
yented these sources of prosperity fioxn being worxed. 
Yes, it has been that curse ! Erom the earliest ages thej 
have laboured under it, and time seems not to have taught 
tliem the important lesson that all the world beside are 
learning and repeating every day, — ^the necessity of pro- 
gress. Much of their gold is drawn from China, and meir 
loYe for using it in gflding edifices resembles the taste 
of the Incaa, who, richer in the metal, plated their temples 
wiUi ffold.(l) What is not used for this purpose is em- 
ployed in the setting of the jewels of the ereat, and as 
m !Peru, remains in the hands of the Inca lords. It is 
rarely used as currency, and then in ingots. 

liotwithstanding that there is much silver elsewhere* 
the only mines worked are in Laos, and there even the 
mines are not wrought by the Burmese, but by natives of 
China and I4MOS, to ue number of about a thousand. The 
estimated produce does not seem large, amounting annually 
to only one hundred thousand pounds, on which the con- 
tractors pay a tax of five thousand pounds. 

The diamonds are all small, and emeralds are wanting, 
Subies are found in great quantities, however, at about 
five days* journey from Ava, near the villages of Mo-gout 
and Eyat-pyen. Malcom saw one forwmch the owner 
asked no less than four pounds of pure gold. The king is 
reported to have some which weigh from one hundred and 
twenty to one himdred and fifty grains. Sapphires, too, 
abound. "Some have been obtamed," Malcom assures 
us, " weighing from three thousand to nearly four thou- 
sand grains." (1) Many other precious stones are to be found 
'in this wealthy countnrv. Much amber is found round the 
Hu-kong valley, on the Assam frontier. Iron, tin, lead, 
and many of those staples of commerce which form the 
real wealth and resources of every country, abound, and 
coal is to be found in the inland provinces. (3) Marble, 
and of the finest, also exists in the land ; better than which 
tliere would seem to be none in the world. What might 
such a country be in the hands of an energetic and intel- 
ligent people I 



(1) 



Presoott's Oonqiiest of Pern, vol. ii. p. 101-3. , 

Malcom, yol. i. p. 107. 
(8) See Joamal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, rol. ir. p. 704. On 
the Fnrtfaer DiiooreiT of Coalbeds in Assam, by C^it. F. Jenkins; also 
vol. vUi,fi, tu. Dm fBdManee ftf ooalliaa, bowavw, ban dbqmted. 
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I subjoii^ a tnuuliitioii of a description of the xmnes of 
procioiis gtones in !Kyat-pjen, from the original of P^re 
Giuseppe d'Amato.(l) B gives a clearer and conciser 
account of the mines than I can meet with elsewhere, and 
I therefore offer it to the reader in an abridged form. 

" The territory of Kyat-pyen [written Chia-ppi^n bv 
d'Amato] is sitoated to the east, and a Httle to the soutn 
of the town of Mon-th& (lat 22'' 16' N.), distant about 
seventy miles. It is surrounded by nine mountains. The 
SOU is uneyen and full of marshes, forming seventeen 
small laJces, each having a particular name. "& is this soil 
which is so rich in mineral treasures. It should be 
noticed, however, that the dry ground alone is mined, 
llie miners dig square wells» supporting the sides with 
piles and cross-pieces. Thes^ wells are sunk to the depth 
of fifteen or twenty cubits. When it is secure, the miner 
descends with a basket, which he fiUs with loose earth, 
the basket is drawn up, and the jewels are picked out and 
washed in the brooks in the neie^bouring hills. They 
continue working the wells latenuly till two meet, when 
the place is abandoned. There are very few accidents. 
The mrecious stones iliat are found there consist of rubies, 
sapjjnires, topazes, and other crystals,^ Many fabulous 
stones are related concerning the oriffin of the mines at 
Srat-pyen." An anecdote was told Amato, as he says, 
'' by a person of the highest credit," of two masses (amas) 
of rubies at Kvat-pyen. One weighed eighty vus, (2) 
When the people were taking them to Ava to the king, 
a party of robbers attacked the convoy, and made off wiw 
the smaller one ; the other, injured oy fire, was brought 
to Ava. 

The animals of the country are very numerons. The 
domestic quadrupeds of the Burmans are the ox, the^ 
buffalo, the horse, and the elephant. The two first are ^ 
very much used throughout the country. They are both 
of a very good species, and generally well kept. The ox 
is -to them an expensive ammal, as their religion forbids 
its use as food, and they haye, therefore, no profitable 
manner of disjKMinff of the disabled cattle. This, probably, 
led to the taimng <h the buffalo, an animal which has be^ 
in use among uiem firom time immemorial. It is less 
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expensive to rear, and is contented with coarser food. 
But it is not so yalnable in some respects, for though 
stronger, it is not so hardy, and cannot endure lon^- 
continued exertion. The horse is never full-sized in 
Burmah, as in every Asiatic tropical country east of 
Bengal, and it somewhat resembles the Canadian pony. 
The animal is expensive, and rarely used except for the 
saddle. In some parts of the country it is almost un- 
known. J 

The elephant, well named the Apis of the Buddhists 
by M. Dubois de Janciffny,(l) is now much more the 
object of royal luxury and ostentation than anything else, 
and I shall, when speaking of the reli^ous ceremonies of 
the Burmans, again refer to the place it occupies in their 
estimation. It is only used in Laos as a beast of burden. 

Hogs, dogs, cats, besides asses, sheep, and goats, 
which last are but little known, are little cared for, and 
they are allowed to pursue their own paths unmolested. 
The camel, an animal, which as Mr. Crawfurd says, is 
"sufficiently well suited to the upper portions of the 
country," is unknown to the Burmese. (2) 

Wild animals of many descriptions abound in Burmah, 
still it is a remarkable fact, noticed by Crawfurd, that 
neither wolves, jackals, foxes, nor hyenas, are to be found 
in the country. Many species of winged game abound, 
as also hares. 

The Indo-Chinese nations are considered by Prichard (3) 
to consist of various races, while Pickering (4) seems to 
be able to detect but two, the Malay, and, in 'an isolated 
position, the Telingan. It is therefore difficult with such 
contradictory evidence to arrive at the probable result. 
But as, without a slight sketch of this important subject, 
my work would fall under the just imputation of incom- 
pleteness, I shall venture to give some account of the 
races of Burmah, and I the rather take Prichard as my 
chief ffuide, as his research is the completer of the two, 
notwiuLstanding that Pickering has shown himself well 
able through his work to distinguish the Malay race from 
every other, in the most difficult and delicate cases. I 
shall not trouble the reader with any account of the 

(1) Japon, Indo-Chine, et Ceylan, par M. Dubois de Jancigny, p. 236. 

(2) Crawford's Ava, vol. ii. p. 222, to whom I am mainly indebted. 

(3) Researches into the Physical History of Mankind, vol. iv. p. 499. 
(4J Maces of Mam, p. 137. See his £Uxnoloe\c«L\ inse^. - « 
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adjacent racesi but occapy myself solely \riUi the prin- 
cipal nations under the Barman dominion. And first of 
the people of Pesu : (1) they inhabit the Delta of tho 
Irawadiy and the low coast which terminates in the hilly 
country of the Buimans or Maramas. G?hey are called by 
the Burmans, Talain ; but their own name for themselves 
is Mdn or M6n. The Pegu race, we shall see in the 
course of its history, was once very powerful, and its 
aweidimcy remaiBea for many yeiGrsrand dmine the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centrones the empire of jPegu 
is often spoken of in the Portuguese chronicles as power- 
ful and magnificent. Their language is entirely dmertnt 
from that of the Burmese and Siamese, as Leyden 
judged, (2) and Low has since amply proved. (3) In 
lx)w*s opinion, the M^ is the most original of the Indo- 
Chinese language. They use the Pali alphabet, and pro- 
bably had it before the Burmans. 

The Kariau race inhabits the borders and low plains in 
Bassein province, but do not present any salient points for 
consideration. 

The Maramas or Burmans inhabit the high lands above 
Pegu, where they created a powerful empire for them- 
selves in very ancient times. They are some of that 
valiant Malay stock who subsequently colonized so large a 
portion of the globe, and passed by way of Polynesia to 
the American continent. They, like the Incas of Peru, 
boast a celestial origin ; and the similarity of some of their 
institutions lead to no unfair presumption of their being 
of the same original family. (4) They are the most ex- 
tended race in the Burman empires, reaching from the 
frontiers of Laos and Siam westward to Arakhan. 

The country of Arakhan, which next claims our atten- 
tion, and concludes our consideration of the races of 
Burmah, stretches along the eastern shore of the Gulf of 
Bengal, from about 21° to 18° of north latitude. Having 
in ancient times formed a portion of the empire of Ma- 
^d*ha, Hiey were for centuries connected with India. 
The Burmans themselves derive'-their origin from them ; but 
this is only indirectly true. The solution of the problem 
remains yet to be told. The opinion of the Burmans re- 

(1) Prichard, vol. iv. p. 506. (2) Asiat. Res. vol. x. p. 240. 

(3) Low's Grammar of the T'taay. 

(4) See ipy remarks |n PucWcy'9 Great Cities pf the Ancient World* 
p. 369t 
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eaj^ding the antiqidty'of thd BdUieo^, ot ArakhaH dMect, 
u faHj hothe our by Dr. Leyden. Tne cliief modifications 
it haJH undergone are traceable to the Pali.Q) 

The ethnology of the Butinan empire is neither so in- 
dicate or so unsatisfactory as some others. There does 
bot seem to have been a similar extent of change of race, 
imd probably to that vety circumstance do they owe the 
feebleness of character, which, however willingly we 
would omit seeing, does not fail to make itself conspicuous 
in a consideration of their prowess, social institutions, and 
advancement. The very fact of their quiescent state has 
debarred from progress, as the most mi^ed race is ever 
tike most energetic. Witness our own, where so many 
vicious bloods have commingled, and formed a nation, 
which, emphatically speaking, is a progressive on6, and 
now more than ever. 

The Burmans have not made the advancement they 
might have made. There has been sluggish, age-lftsting 
improvement in their empire, and it has been the want of 
a . stimulating and decisive energy alone that has kept 
l^em back. Simplicity forms, too, no inconsiderable part 
of the national character, and tbis, by leading them to 
accept various doctrines without exammation — a quafity 
usually observable in semi-civilised races — ^has- not given 
Ihem any reason to think and to look around. Like the 
American races, they proceeded to a certain point, and 
then improved but little^ 

Colonel Symes, who was inclined to magniiy the im- 
portance of tne nation in every way, applied some remarks 
to them, which, however applicable now, were certainly 
not then. With those remarks I shall terminate this 
chapter, leaving their truth or falsehood po be discovered 
in tne course of the work. 

"The Birmans," observes he, (2) "are certainly rising 
fast in the scale of Oriental nations ; and it is to be hoped 
that a long respite from foreign wars will give them leisure 
to improve their natural advantages. lijiowledge in- 
creases with commerce ; and as they are not shacUed by 
Imy prejudices of castes restricted to hereditary occupa- 
tions, or forbidden from jptoticipating with stfangelB in 

CV Id condnding tMs sulidect, allow me to refer the Ireader to some 
tueiktl observations on EtbnoVogy by Dv. IhlcYvaxd, in. tlie Admiralty 
MMDual ofSdenti&c Inquiry, edited by SVx 3o\m.Kec«cbs\,^. AalW^\. 
W Embassy to Ava, vol, I. p. 28ft w^. i\BA»x «Q2L\JtoTi,^o\A.^.\A&, 
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every social bond, their adyancement will, in all proba- 
bility, be rapid. At present, so far from being in a state 
of intellectual darkness, although they have not explored 
the depths of science, nor reached to excellence in the 
finer arts, they yet haye an undeniable claim to the cha- 
racter of a ciTuised and well-instructed people. Their 
laws are wise, and pregnant with sound morality ; their 
police is better regulated than in most European coun- 
tries ; their natural disposition is friendly, and hospitable 
to strangen; and their manners rather expressive of 
manly candour than courteous dissimulation t the grada- 
tions of rank, and the respect due to station, are main- 
tained with a scrupulosity which never relaxes. A know- 
ledge of letters is so widely difiiised that there are no 
medianics, few of the peasanlnry, or even the common 
watermen (usually the most illiterate class), who cannot 
read and write in the vulgar tongue. Few, however, are 
versed in the more erucute volumes of science, which, 
containing many Shanscrit terms, and often written in the 
Pali text, are (fike the Hindoo Shasters) above the com- 
prehension of the multitude; but the feudal system, 
which cherishes ignorance, and renders man ihe property 
of man, still operates as a check to civilisation and im- 
provement. Tnis is a bar which gradually weakens as 
their acqiiaintance with the customs and manners of other 
nations extends ; and unless the rage of civil discord be 
again excited, or some foreign power impose an alien 
yoke, the Birmans bid fair to be a prosperous, wealthy, 
and enlightened people.*' 



CHAPTER II. 

The king absolate— Instances of despotism— Titles— Form of goTemment 
— Offices— "Hie law courts — ^Their iniquity — Instances — The Book of the 
Oath epitomized— The oath— Laws— Police — Revenues — Petroleum- 
Family tax— Imports and exports — Exactions — Army— Equipments- 
Cowardice — March — ^The Inyulnerables — Discipline — Militaiy character 
— ^The white elephant— Description of an early trayeller— Its high ei^- 
mation— -Treatment — Funeral. 

All writers are unammons in the cry that there is ho 

S)tentate ^on earth equallj^ despotic with the lord of 
ormah. There is no disguise about the fact, and he 
openly ^asserts, in his titles, that he is lord, ruler, and sole 
possessor of the liyes, persons, and property of his sub- 
jects. He advances and de^des; his word alone can 
promote a beggar to the highest rank, and his word can 
also utterly displace the proudest officer of his court. His 
people is a capacious storehouse, whence he obtains tools 
to work his will. As soon as any person becomes distin- 
guished by his wealth or influence, then does he pay the 
penalty with his life. He is apprehended on some sup- 
posed crime, and is neyer heard of more. Every Burman 
IS bom the king's slave, and it is an honour to the subject 
to be so called by his sovereign. 

Sangermano mentions that, in approaching the royal 
person, the petitioner or officer is to prostrate himself 
before him, clasping his hands together aoove his head.(l) 
The fact is curious, and I Qiention it here, as it presents a 
striking similarity to the act of homage to which the Inca 
race themselves were subjected in approaching the sacred 

Em of the Child of the Sun.(2) They clasped their 
Is over their heads, and bore a burthen upon their 
s. Now the usage is such here, for the manner of 
clasping the hands in the Burman court is typical of bear- 
ing a burthen, the actual presence of which is dispensed 
with. 

(1) Sangermano*s Description of the Burmese Empire, p. 58, 
(2; Prescott, Conquest of Peru, vol. ii. p. 80. 
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It 18, howerer, an hcmoiir both to the inBtitator of the 
Bunoan law and the Bovereign, who, though absolute, 
obeyed it, to mention that no married woman can be 
seized on by the emissaries of the king. This, of course, 
leads the Burmese to contract marriages very early, either 
actuaUy or fictitiously. 

The property of persons who die without heirs is swept 
into the coffers of the state, and by law the property 
of unmarried foreigners is subject to the same regulatioa 
upon their death. Jetsome and flotsome belong to the 
king. These last provisions haye not, however, been 
mudi enfortied, in consequence of the urgent representa- 
tions of the foreigners residing at Eangoon, Bassein, and 
other places. The king alone (&cides upon peace and war, 
and his call brings the whole population to the rescue. 
All serve, all are conscripts. ''The only effectual re- 
straint," as Crawford remarks, ** on the excesses of mal- 
administration is the apprehension of insurrection." 

However, notwithstanding his bein^ acknowledged as 
absolute, he, like a present president m Europe, has two 
noniinal councils, — ^a public one and a cabinet. But he is 
neither bound to abide by their advice, nor does he. His 
measures are predetermmed, and should they prove un- 
willing to give an immediate and unconditional assent, he 
has b^n Imown to chase his ministers from his presence, 
wititi a drawn sword. Two instances are related of his 
rigour, which will suffice to show the capriciousness of the 
unrestrained Oriental. 

The first is related by Orawfurd.(l) "The workman 
who built the present palace committed some professional 
mistake in the construction of the spire. Tne king re- 
monstrated with him, saying that it would not stand. 
The architect pertinaciously insisted upon its stability 
and sufiSciencv, and was committed to prison for contu- 
macy. Shortly afterwards the spire fell in a thunder- 
storm, and about the same time accounts were received at 
oourt of the arrival of the British expedition ; upon which 
the architect was sent for from i>rison, taken to the place 
of execution, and forthwith decapitated. This," concludes 
the envoy, ** although upon a snudl scale, is a fair example 
both of the despotism and superstition by which this 
people are borne down." 

(1) Aya, vol. U. p. 137 wuitvote* 
C 
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The second instance, for the truth of which I would 
scarcely vouch, was reported to Malcom,(l) whence I 
quote it. " On a late occasion, for a very slight offence. 
He had forty of his highest officers laid on their faces in 
the public street, before the palace wall ; kept for hours in 
a broiling sun, with a beam extended across their bodies." 
This is scarcely credible, and I think Malcom's informer 
must have been a Burmese Chartist, an Oriental Ouffey. 
However that traveller pithily observes, that he is " sd- 
dom allowed to know much of passing events, and parti- 
cularly of the delinquencies of particuhtr officers, who are 
ever ready to hush up accusations by a bribe to their im- 
mediate superior." 

Many circumstances lead me to suspect, however, that 
the king has little real power, and that the officers reap the 
benefits of the acts of enormity which he commits at their 
instigation, or which they commit under the shadow of 
his responsibility. It has often been the case in the 
world's varied history, and why not hereP Facts will 
show. 

As a specimen of the pride of the Burmese government, 
I shall append the form of address, which an English envoy 
received with the recommendation that he e^ould pro- 
nounce it before the kin^.(2) 

" Placing above our neads the golden majesty of the 
Might;^ Lord, the Possessor of the mines of rubies, amber, 
gold, silver, and all kinds of metal ; of the Lord, tmder 
whose command are innumerable soldiers, generals, and 
captains ; of the Lord, who is Xing of many countries and 
provinces, and Emperor over many Bulers and Princes, 
who wait rotmd the throne with the badges of his authority; 
of the Lord, who is adorned with the greatest power, fot«- 
dom, knowledge, prudence, foresight, Sfc. ; oi the Lord, 
who is rich in the possession of elephants, and horses, 
and in particular is the Lord of many White Elephants ; 
of the Lord, who is the greatest of kings, the most just 
and tJie most religious, the master of life and death ; we 
his slaves the Governor of Bengal, the officers and admi- 
nistrators of the Company, bowing and lowering* our 

(1) Malcom, Tntyels, vol. i. p. 249. 

(2) My immediate authority is Sangermano, p. 6o. This most lucid and 
interesting account of the Burmese empire, containing more than its title 
imports, deserves the most earnest attention of the historian. Compiled 
from fionnese docamentsi i( becun tl)^ bi^hwt worth in Itself. 
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heads under the sole of his royal ^Iden foot, do present 
to him with the greatest yeneranon, this onr nninble 
petition." 

I have, by my italics, pointed out the " richest," parts 
of this grandiose address, which, I think, requires no fur- 
ther comment. It may be as well to add, however, that 
the presence and attributes of the sovereign are always 
represented as solden. 

The form of the Burman administration may be thus 
briefly described. Qliere is not here, as in other countries 
of the East, any official answering to the post of Yizier or 
Prime Minister. The place of such an officer is supplied 
by the councils mentioned above. The first or public 
council is the higher in rank, and it has received the name 
of Lut-d'hau or Lwat-d'hau. Its officers are four in 
number, and Sangermano adds four assistants as a staff, (1) 
which Crawfurd omits to mention. (2) The ministers bear 
the official name of Wun-kri (Burthen-bearers great). It 
is now xmderstood to signify figuratively any one who is 
responsible ; but in the days when the future colonists of 
Peru left the land, there is not a doubt that it was literally 
applied to the officers. For in the first place the designa- 
tion would be ap|)lied to them as constantly bearing bur- 
thens, being continually in the presence of the king; and 
then, far firam being a term of contempt, it would be a 
designation of honour and consideration. Thus they were 
literally, and are figuratively. Bearers of the Great Bur- 
thens.(3) The questions of state are discussed by this 
bodj, and the decision is by a majority of voices. Its 
sittings are held within the precincts of the palace in a 
spacious hall. AH the roj^al ecucts and grants pass through 
this council, and require its sanction ; m fact, though they 
are the king's acts, yet his name never appears in them. 
Hie custom is somewhat similar to our own of never men- 
tioning the soverei^ directly by name in the houses of 
parliament. The king is occasionally himself present at 
their deliberations, ^e edicts of the council are written 
upon palm-leaves, and a style of extreme brevity is adopted. 
Indeed, Sangermano assures us that " the more concise it 
is, the more forcible and efficacious the sentence is consi- 
dered." Would that our legislators and lawyers with their 

(1) Sangrennano, p. 04. (1) M«i, no\. ^aL. ^. X'aa « 

(3; In necordancQ with my sugKesUonft «fc v* ^^ ^^ ^^^ '«^'c'^« 

c2 
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lengjbhy documents thouffht so I They may yet leani a 
lesson from barbarians. 

The proclamations and writings of the council all bear 
the device of a sabre, to intimate the strength and swift- 
ness of thepunishment awaiting the transgressors of its 
decrees. The assistants or deputies are called Wun-tank 
^urthen-proppers). ^The literal signification was equally 
in force in a^es gone by. Beside the Wun-tauks than 
are from ei^t to ten secretaries, called Sar^dliankri 
(Scribes-royid great^. 

The second council^ like the first, has deliberations witii 
the long. But those of the Atweli-wun (Interior buriheii^ 
bearers) are private and prelimmary to those of the Wun* 
kri. They are considered to be inferior to the Wunkri, aad 
yet they have a great deal of by-influence, from their posip 
tion in the royal palace. The subjects of their deliberaaons 
are precisely similar to thosQ or the Lut-d'hau, and tbsj 
exercise the same judicial frinctions ; and even now it v 
a question of some doubt as to which of the assemblies ii 
in reality the higher. There are yarious officers attaiihsd 
to the Atwen-wun, as to the Wun-kri. 

The nimiber four is retained in the next rank of offieeors. 
They are the four general commanders and suryeyon of 
the northern, souuiem, eastern, and western parts of 
the empire respectiyel^. Then follow many subordinate 
officers attached in yanous capacities to the aoministratioii. 
None of this numerous stan of officers receiye any ngn- 
lar salary, but their payment somewhat resembles tiie 
system of repartimientos established in the Spaoiah 
colonies of America, being assignments of the lands and 
labour of oertain numbers of the people. These am 
granted to officers of the executiye goyemments, in the 
same way as the king of Persia assi^ed yarious cities and 
lands to Themistocles in more ancient times. (1) Towas 
and lands are also granted to the ladies of tiie king's 
harem, and to the other numerous members of the royal 
family. The whole country is looked upon as orown pto- 
perty ; and the waste and uncultiyated parts are at the 
disposition of any one who will settle in tnem. The'cnl^ 
duf^ incumbent on the settler is that he piust indose aiid 
euLtiyate it. If he do not improve the land within a im> 
tain period, it reverts to the Crown, and may be settled by 

(I) ThiicfdSdeB, Ub, I. e. us. 
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another. Strangely enough, this does not prerent the 
lale, inheritance, or leaaing of land, whieh eoes onJoBt as 
in Europe, although, of ooime, oontrarjr to Taw. G^e oon- 
ditiona of mortg^ are timpler than with ns; for the 
landeor takes possession of the mortgaged estate, and he 
heoomes the owner of it, if the borrowed amount be not 
retomed befbre the expiration of three years.fl) 

In dyil disputes the parties have the rignt to select 
their own ju^|;es, while criminal causes are tried before 
the chief goremor of the town or viUaffe, (2) At first 
thia system of administering justice would appear to be 
a fiur and equitable plan, oeing apparently merely an 
agreement to refer the matter to we consideration of 
umpires. This is, however, not the case. The orders of 
poTemment forbid this, but nevertheless the prohibition 
IS not observed ; the utmost corruption prevails, for any 
oomplainant goes to a sufficiently influennal person in the 
neignboiuho^, and for a bribe obtains a decision in his 
fkrowf. Sangermano sarcastically remarks, ** It may be 
easily conceived to what injustice and inconvenience this 
pnetioe must necessarily lead." The severest calamity 
that can befall any person is '' to be put into justice, 
Thsre is no small aegree of wit in this Burman phrase. 

Gvawfbrd mentions an instance of the strange proceed- 
ihg of the Burman courts, which may be interesting. (8) 

*^ In 1817, an old Burmese woman, in the service of a 
Buropean gentleman, was cited before the Bung-dliau, or 
ooort of justice, of Bangoon. Her master appeared on 
her behalf, and was informed that her o£Eence consisted 
in having neglected to report a theft committed upon 
herself t&ee years before, fy lohieh the government officers 
were d^fl*auded cfihe fses ind profits which ought to have 
Ofi e ru ea from the iwoesUgQiion or trial. On receiving this 
informanon, he was aliout to retire, in order to make 
arrangements to exonerate her, when he was seized by two 
messengers of the court, and inforoied, that by appearing 
in the business he had rendered himself responsible, and 
oould not be released unless some other inoividual were 
1^ in pledge for him, until the old woman's person were 
papoduced. A Burman lad, his servant, who accompanied 
nim, was accordingly left in the room, In an hour he 

(1) Malcom, vol. i. p. 26s. (1) E»a!|;ecssAXA«'ft.^* 

(3) Ays, vol. tt. p. lid «(i* 
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retnmed with the accused, and found, that in the interval, 
the lad left in pledge had been put into the stocks, his 
ankles squeezed in them, and by this means, a little money 
which he had about his person, and a new handkerchief, 
extorted from him. The old woman was now put into 
the stocks in her turn, and detained there until all were 
paid, when she was discharged without amf investigation 
whatever into the thqft" 

One would imagine that this circumstance was muph 
more likely to have happened in our High Court of Chan- 
cery, under the " sharp practice" of a Dodson and Fogg. 
It. seems to be a mutilated Burman version of one of our 
" great" institutions made into a matter of physical force 
by Malcom's Oriental Chartist. I may here mention' an 
afiecting incident related by Sangermano, (1) and doubt- 
lessly too true. 

A poor widow, who was hard pinched to pay the tax 
demanded of her, was obliged to sell her only daughter to 
obtain the sum. The money was received, and heavy at 
heart she returned home, and put it in a box in her house, 
intending to lament that night, and carry tiie money to 
her inexorable creditor in the morning. iBut the measure 
of her sorrows was not yet full. Some thieves broke 
into the house and stole ihe money. In the morning 
she discovered her loss, and this adoitional circumstance 
caused the bounds of her grief to flow even b^ond l^t 
of silence, and sitting before her door she gave herself up 
to loud lamentations. As she was weeping, an emissary 
of the city magistrate passed by, and inquired into the 
cause of her sorrow. He, upon hearing the sad story, 
related the matter to his master. The poor creature 
was then summoned to the court of justice, and com- 
manded to deliver up the thief. Of course this was im- 
possible. She was detained in the stocks until she could 
scrape together money enough to satisfy the rapacity of 
the judge. 

Sometimes these affairs are very comical. The same 
author relates another, the circumstances of which are as 
follows :*— 

A woman employed in cooking fish for dinner was 
called away for an instant. The cat, watching her oppor- 
tunity, seized a half-roasted fish, and ran out of the house. 

(1) PM;e 74, 
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The womaa unmediatielTjna after tho caib, oxokdming, 
** The oat has stolen my nah ! " A few days afterwards sEe 
was nimmoned before the magistrate, wno demanded the 
thief at her hands. It was of no use that she explained 
that the thief was a oat. The magistrate has nothing to 
do wii^ that. His time was yaloable, and the expenses of 
the court must be paid. 

The report of Captain Alyes, cited in Crawfurd,(I) 
oontains ample accounts of ihe court charges. 

How yery similar the Burman law courts are to our 
own ! The following extract from the good father's work 
will show it : (2) — '' £a ciyil causes, lawsuits are terminated 
much more expeditiously than is generally the case in our 
part of the world, provided always that the litigants are 
not ridi, for then the affair is extremely long, and some- 
times never ctmcluded at all, I was niyseli acquainted 
with two rich European merchants and ship-masters, who 
mined themselyes so completely by a lawsuit, that they 
became destitute of the common necessaries of life, and 
the lawsuit withal was not decided, nor will ever be.'* 
Just like Jamdyce and Jamdyce, — ^the same costly affair 
OToywhere! . 

Ttfitnesses, both in the ciyil and criminal causes, are 
sometimes examined upon oath, though not always. The 
oath is written in a small book of palm-leayes, and is held 
oyer the head of the witness. Foreigners, however, take 
their own oatiis. The substance of the Book of Impreca- 
tions, or, as the Burmese call it, the Book of the Oath, 
is as follows :(3) — 

False witnesses, who assert anjrthing from passion, 
and not from loye of truth, — ^witnesses who affirm that 
they haye heard and seen what they have not heard or 
seMDn, may all such false witnesses be seyerely punished 
with death, by that God who, through the duration of 
400,100,000 worlds, has performed every species of good 
work, and exercised eyery virtue. • I sav, may Grod, who, 
after having acquired all knowledge and. justice, obtained 
divinity, leaning upon the tree of G-odama, may this God, 
vrith the Nat who guards him day and night, that is, the 
Assure Nat, and the giants, slay mese false witnesses. 

[Here follows the invocation of many different Nats.] 

(1) Aya, vol. ii. pp. 152-156. (2) Sangermano, p. 67 ,' 

(3) My authority is, as usaal, tiie excellent Saa^^erEcasM),'^. ^. 
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• May all tiiose who, in eonsequenoe of bribery fifom 
either party, do not sp^ak the truth, incur the eight 
dangers and the ten pnnishmenta. May they be infected 
with all sorts of diseases. 

Moreover, may they be destroyed by elephants, bitten 
and slain by serpents, killed ana deronred by the devils 
and giants, the tigers, and other ferocious animals of the 
forest. May whoever asserts a falsehood be swallowed by 
the earth, may he perish by sndden death, may a thunder- 
bolt firom heaven slay him,— the thunderbolt which is one 
of the arms <^ the I^t Devik. 

May false witnesses die of bad diseases, be bitten by 
crocodiles, be drowned. May they become poor, hated 
of the Hn^. May they have calumniating enemies, mar 
they be driven away, ma^ they become u^rly wretched^ 
may eveiry one ill-treat them, and raise lawsuits against 
them. (1) May they be killed with swords, lances, and every 
sort of weapon. May they be precipitated into the eight 
great hells and the 120 smaller ones. May they be tor- 
mented. May they be changed into dogs. And, if finally 
they become men, may they be slaves a thousand and ten 
thousand times. May all their undertakings, thoughts, 
and desires, ever remain as worthless as a heap of cotton 
burnt by the fire. 

Such is the fearful anathema held over the head of the 
witness. The oath that the witness himself pronounced 
is very curious, and being unique in its way, I shall insert 
it here.(2) The book 3 the oath is held over the de- 
ponent's head, and he says : — 

" I will speak the truth. If I speak not the truth, may 
it be through the influence of the laws of demerit, viz., 
passion, anger, folly, pride, fblse opinion, immodesty, hard 
heartedness, and scepticism, so that when I and my rela- 
tions are on land, land animals, as tigers, elephants, buffa- 
loes, poisonous serpents, scorpions, &c., shall seize, crush, 
and bite us, so that we shall certainly die. Let the oala- 
mitieB occasioned by fire, water, rulers, thieves, and 
enemies oppress and destroy us, till we perish and oome to 
utter destruction. Let us oe subject to all the calamities 
that are within the body, and all that are without the 

I 

(1) This shows how the Bimnans fear justice. How deeply seated is 
this disorder, and who can unseat and drive it away ? 
(3) IamiiidehtadtQMalooiii,Yid,i«p.95d,andother8. 
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body. May we be geused with madnest , dtunbneM, blind- 
nem, deafiness, leprosy, and bydiopbobia. May we be 
atmok with tiiimderlK>ltf and lightning, and come to 
sudden deatib. In the midst of not sp^iking troth may 
I be taken with Yomiting clotted black blo(Kl. and sud- 
denly die before the assembled people. When I am going 
by water, may the water Nats assault me, the boat be 
upset, and the property lost; and mBj alligators, por- 
poises, sharks, or other sea monsters, seize and crush me 
to death ; and -when. I change worlds, may I not arrive 
among men or Nats, but suflSr unmixed punishment and 
regret, ill the utmost wretchedness, among the four states 
of punishment. Hell, Prita, Beasts, and Athurakai. 

*' If I speak the truth, may I and my relations, through 
the influence of the ten laws of merit, and on account of 
the efficacy of troth, be f^d from all calamities within 
and without the body j and may evils which have not yet 
come, be warded far away. May the ten calamities and 
five enemies also be kept far away. May the thunderbolts 
and lightning, the Nat of the waters, and all sea animals, 
love me, that I may be safe from them. May my pros- 
perity increase like the rising sun and the waxmg moon ; 
and may the seven possessions, the seven laws, and the 
seven [merits of the virtuous, be permanent in my 
penMm; and when I change worlds, may I not go to 
the four states of punishment, but attain the happiness 
of men and Nats, and realize merit, reward, and perfect 
calm." 

The last term reauires explanation. It is the Buddhistic 
state of extreme aelight, called nib'kcm, or niehcm, A 
Burman rarely takes the oath, fbr it is not only ter- 
rible but expensive, as the report of Captain Alves will 
diow:(l)— 

Administration of the oath tenticals. 

Messenger for holding the book one tical. 

Two other messengers' fees ...., ,.... two ticala. 

Becorders ,. two ticala. 

Pickled tea used in the ceremony half a tical. 

The pickled tea, as it is called, is a rough, coarse tea, 
chewed at the conclusion of the ceremony, and without it 
no oath is binding. 

/ (I) Report on Basset. 
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Therd is another way in which causes are decided on 
▼ery rare and special occasions, — ^the trial by ordeaL This 
is either by water or melted lead. In the first instance, 
the plaintiff and defendant are made to walk into the 
water, and whicheyer can hold ont longest nnder its sur- 
face is declared the winner. The other mode consists in 
putting the finger in boiling water or melted lead, and 
trying who can Keep it in the longest. The stocks are a 
great torture in this country, for they are made to slide 
up and down, so that the head and shoulders touch the 
floor. Of the prisons, sad and disagreeable accounts are 
given, but they are very insecure. 

I may here remark, that it is an accepted truth, that Hhe 
only use to be deriyed from the examination of the insti- 
tutions of oiher countries, is that they may be compared 
by us with our own, and that they may serye as a standard 
'vmereby to measure the enlightenment to which we haye 
attained. I hope, therefore, that I shall find some one 
willing to excuse me for haying mentioned our ''noble 
institution," that "bulwark of our liberties," the most 
High Court of Chancery, in the same page with the law 
coiu*ts of Burmahi where so much equi^ and moderation 
prevail. Because, of course, it is only the ** rabble," the 
*' herd," the " great unwashed," that suffer, and these are 
of no account whatever in either nation, British or Burman, 
especially in the eyes of Secretaries at War. 

Having now ended my account of the Burmese law 
courts, I shall pass on to a totally difierent subject, — ihe 
Burmese law. 

The various codes of laws which are considered of 
authority are, according to Crawfurd,(l) the Shwe-men, or 
Gk>lden JPrince, the Wan-da-na, and the Damawilatha, to 
which may be added the Damasat or Damathat, a Bur- 
mese translation of the Institutes of Manu. Li these 
law courts, however, all codes whatever are dead let-, 
ters, for to none does any judge ever refer. Malcom 
observes :(2)— <*' As a great part or their income is derived 
from lawsuits, they [me rulers] generally encourage liti- 
gation." 

The flight of a debtor does not relieve his family of ihe 
liability ; but no wife can be obliged to pay the debts he 
has contracted during a former marriage. When a loan 

(1) Avth vol. ii. p. 156. (2) Travels, vol. i, p. 996. 
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is entered apon, eacH of the securities is responsible for 
the whole amount, and the' lender can force the first person 
to pay that he can catch. The propCTty of ins<Hyents 
must De equally shared among the creditors without pre- 
ference. The eldest son inherits the arms, wardrobe, 
bed, and jewellery of his father ; the rest of his property 
is divided into four equal shares, of which the widow has 
three, and the family, exclusive of the eldest son, take the 
remainii^ fourth. 

The different punishments for offences are these, in- 
creasing with the enormity of the crime: — Fines, the 
stocks, imprisonment, labour in chains, fiospne, branding, 
maiming, pagoda slavery, and death. The last, whidi 
seldom occurs but for murder and treason, is inflicted by 
deciq^itation, drowning, or crucifixion. But killing slaves 
is sot criminal, and is atoned by fines. A libel is punished 
hy the infliction of the punismnent corresponding to the 
dime unjustly charged upon the plaintiff by the libeller : 
however, if tne truw of the charge be proven, it is not a 
HbeL In our country, it is a well-known fact that the 
truth alone is a libet a falsehood needing no refutation. 
Judgments, as in England, go by default of appearance, 
though that is no rme in Surman practice, whatever it 
mayl)e in theory. 

The husband has power to chastise his wife for mis- 
behaviour, after repeated admonitions and remonstrances 
in the presence of witnesses. In the event of continued 
offences, he has the power to divorce her, without appeal. 
A woman whose husband has §one away with the army is 
at liberty to marry at the expiration of six years ; if his 
object were business, she must wait seven years ; and if 
he was sent on any religious mission, she must wait ten 
years. The slave-laws are very strict, yet favourable on 
the whole; but I should imagine that judge's opinion 
settled the matter. 

Changing a landmark is heavily punished. Betting 
debts are recoverable from the loser, but not from any 
person in any way otherwise responsible. A person hurt 
m wrestling, or any other athletic exercise, cannot recover 
damages : but if he be mortally hurt, the other must pay 
the price of his body. An empty vehicle must give place 
before a fail one ; and when two loaded men meet, he that 
has the sun at his back must give way. The following 
value is set upon men. women, mi c\uLW;--* ., . 
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A new-bom male infant 4 ticab == XO 

A female infant 3 „ =0 .7 6 

Aboy 10 „ =X 5 

A girl 7 „ =0 17 6 

Ajonngman 30 „ = 3 15 

Ajoongwoman dS „ x=? 4* 2 6 



Eicb persons pay in proportion to their wealth and 
importance. Of course the high officers of the adminis- 
tn^tion thns become very yalnable men, in one respect at 
least. 

The Burmese code, in its various aspects, seems most 
strangely inapposite for the land in which it is placed ; or, 
it might be more correct to say, for the officers by whom 
it is dispensed. The police magistrate's position is in 
Europe a responsible and disagreeable one ; but the case 
is far otherwise in Burmah, and indeed in all Oriental 
governments having native ministers. For, though there 
may be amongst them some few scrupulous men, yet, as a 
whole, we cannot look upon the magisterial office as other* 
wise tlian an engine of extortion, and as a means whereby 
to turn the weaJmesses of the human disposition to the 
best advantage. It is, however, not very remarkable that 
a country should exist with good laws and bad adminis- 
trations, as it is not impossible for a nation to continue 
under the rule of obsolete ordinances and quibbling sine- 
ourists. Many of tibe grievances are, however, chargeable 
on the inactive and unenerffetic disposition of the people. I 
am not, however, prepared, with all this, to go the length 
of Crawford, who thus speaks :(1) — 

''The police is as bad as possible; and it is notorious 
that in all times of which we can speak with certainty, the 
country has been overrun with pirates and robbers. Be- 
sponsibility is shifted from one person to another, and a 
general ignorance and want of intelligence pervades every 
department. (2) It is a matter well known, however con- 
trary to theory, tiiat in consequence of this state of things 
even a royal order will often fail of commanding respect 
or attention at the distance of ^ve short miles &om l^e 
seat of government." 

These are but broad, sweeping assertions, like those 
exactly contradictory remarks of Symes, quoted at l^e 

(1) Avtk, Yol. ii. p. 1S7. 
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dose of the last chapter; and such broad assertions must 
ever be receiyed cum arano moUs, A middle path between 
these two must be talcen. The condition ot the country 
is probably no worse, and no better, than in the neigh- 
bouring empire of China, where the same iniquitous sys- 
tem of brioery prevails amongst the magistracy, and 
where the actual amount of crime is not great in prona- 
tion to the population and extent of the country. The 
envoj of a goyemment is not likely in the quick progress 
of his passage through the country, to be able to examine 
into the condition of the people mipartially, and, as they 
are prepared to make the best or the worst show they can 
to the loreign ambassador, so, too, will the foreign ambas- 
sador take the best or the worst yiew of their character. 

Tliat there is much crime is undeniable ; but they are 
not monsters of iniquity, neither, on the otiier hand, are 
they angels of heayen. We must eyer, in our judgment 
of uncivilised or semi-ciyilised races, be careM and lenient 
to a degree. They have not always the same advantages, 
and tiiey are kept back bj their rulers, ever ignorant and 
bigoted. Example, experience, and interest cause a nation 
to proffress, not violence nor fanaticism. Witness the 
Tundsn nation, formerly wild and brutish, now to be con- 
sidered in every way as a civilised and generous nation. 
And this was brought about by the force of example and 
the energy of the ruler. We shall, in the history of Bur- 
maht meet witii a somewhat similar case in Alompra.(l) 

Let us now turn to the revenues accruing to the govern- 
ment, and first of the earth-oil. 

The petroleum wells, once already described, are of 
immense value to the government as a source of revenue. 
The annual produce of tlie wells is, according to Craw- 
^ird,(2) twenty-two millions <^ viss, each of ^ pounds 
avdrdupois. The wells altogether occupy a space of about 

(1) I dKndd not 1mv« Tcntnred to My af much at tiiis, bad I not found 
mjfaelf conrobonted by Dr. Buchanan Hamilton. His remark is as fol- 
lows :—" I should certainly have been silent, had I thought VbaX Captain 
flnaes or Mr. Wood's hiqulriies on these subjects had prepared them to 
giTV thflir cqxiBiciiw with advantage. But I imagine that this has not been 
the case; and I hope the information I here give may be of use to profes- 
skmal men.**— MS. in ttie British Museum, Additional MS. No. 1S,87S. 
In Hie same coUectton of papcrt on Ay» are a number at communications 
firom £^rmc8 to the Marqu^ of WellaslOT, in the course of his second em- 
bassy. It is but ftdr to add, that these letters appear written. ^u^si^TSksst^ 
just JmprsssknM than his printed Joumal waa. 
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correctly taken, and found to amount to one hundred and 
eighty-three, of yarious sizes, some carrying only 1,000 
yiss, and others 1,400. The ayerage burthen of the yessels 
employed in this trade is about 4000 yiss. They complete 
theur cargoes in fifteen days ; they are, therefore, renewed 
twenty-four times in the year; the exportation of oil, 
according to this estimate, will, therefore, be 17,568,000 
yiss. D^ucting a third &om this, used for other purposes 
than bumine^, and we haye, at the annual consumption of 
thirty yiss lor a family of £iye and a half indiyidoab, a 
population of 2,147,200. 

The actual daily produce of the wells is rather uncer- 
tain. It was stated to yary from thirty to fiye hxmdred, 
the ayerage giying about 235 yiss ; the number of wells 
was sometimes giyen as low as fifty, and sometimes as 
high as four hundred.(l) The ayerage made about 200, 
and, considering the extent of ground coyered by the 
wells, about sixteen square miles, Mr. Crawfurd does not 
think this an exaggeration. This estimate would reduce 
the amount of the population somewhat, causing it to con- 
sist only of 2,066,721 persons. 

On Mr. Crawfiird's return in December, he again yisited 
the wells. His inyestigations did not materially afiect his 
previous calculations, which, on the ^whole, we can but 
consider as the most satis&ctory that, under circum- 
stances, haye yet been attainable. I dose this rather 
extended account of the petroleum wells, by an extract 
from Crawfurd's work, which I fancy is the hestjftnale 
that can be imagined, yiz., the duty leyied on it by the 
Goyemment :(2) — 

''The celebrated petroleum wells afford, as I ascer- 
tained at Aya, a reyenue to the king or his officers. The 
wells are priyate property, and belong hereditarily; to 
about thirty-two indiyiduals. A duty of fiye parts in a 
hundred is levied on the petroleum as it •comes from tiie 
wells, and the amount realized upon it is said to be twenty- 
five thousand ticals per annum. Ko less than twenty 
thousand of this goes to contractors, collectors, or public 
officers ; and the sWo of the state, or five thousand^ was 

(1) Cox, on the contrary, was infonned that there were five hniidtrad 
and twenty weUs : this, however, is ably shown to be impossible by Craw- 
ftud, not by snappish contradiction, but by calculation. The captain was, 
evidently, misinformed. 

(2) AvAy vol. ii. p. 178. 
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assigned during our visits as a pension of one of the 
queens.*' 

Truly, this does not look like rapacity on tlio part of 
the king ! Who can tell what portion is legitimately the 
share of the officers of the Crown P 

The revenue of the Burman empire is a duty of ten per 
cent, upon all merchandise coming from abroad ; of the 
produce of some of the mines in the Burman dominions ; 
export duties ; a family tax, and an excise on salt, fisheries, 
fruit-trees, rice, and, as before seen, on petroleum. Be- 
sides this, there is a supply of money continually coming 
in by the presents which the officers receive for the attain- 
ment of various favours. GThe latter, though of course 
wavering, forms a by no means inconsiderable portion of 
the royal income. The taxes are principally taken in 
kind, with the exception of the tax on families, which is 
usually demanded in specie. 

But even these form a very inconsiderable portion of 
the income of the Crown. Sangermano tells us very 
quaintly, " as he considers the property of his subjects as 
in reahly belonging to himself; he therefore exacts from 
them anything lie pleases ; so that it may be said with 
truth, that the xmfortunate Burmese labour in acquiring 
riches, not for themselves or their children, but merely to 
gratify the avarice of the emperor ; as their possessions 
almost invariably find their way, sooner or later, into the 
royal treasury." (1) We shall in the course of a few pages 
see in what manner this took place. 

It is, however, somewhat remarkable, as Crawfurd 
observes, (2) that "a direct tax on the land, according 
either to its extent or fertility, is not known to the Bur- 
mese." This, though forming a source of much emolu- 
ment in other Oriental countnes, appears to be wholly im- 
known here. Its place is supplied by the family tax, above 
mentioned. This family, or more correctly property-tax, is 
confined to the Burmese, Talains (Peguers), and a few natu- 
ralized foreigners. An extract from Alves's Beport will show 
its operation. (3) " The arbitrary assessments for various 
, purposes, which were levied upon the Burmese and Talains, 
amounted annually, I am informed, to about 50,000 ticals{^) 

(1) Sangrermano, p. 171. (2) Ava, vol. ii. p, 162. 

(3) Alves, quoted in Ava, vol. il. pp. 167-9. 

(4) A tical is worth about two shilliugrs and sixpence. This would be 

D 
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on ordinary occasiong, for the two townshipfi of BMsein 
and Pantano. Bassein, the chief town of the proTiiiod, 
was exempt from regular assessment, being subject to oaUs 
for the support of messengers or other public aathoritifli 
from the capital, and for meir travelling expenses. Paa- 
tano, and another district of the proTince, were exempt, 
as being assignments for the maintenance of their respee- 
tive Myo-^ngyis. (1) I might probably have obtained in- 
formation regarding the amount of these arbitni]^ oeiMB 
in the other townships ; but the subject of inquuy was 
rather a delicate one, and might have led to tlie o^ef 
that its continuance was contemplated under BritiBh sway. 
Besides, the tax was an ever-fLuctuating one ; infonnatiim 
regarding it not very readily given ; and the Durpose for 
which the money was often required, I was told, was too 
ludicrous to bear repetition to an Englishman. The 
amount for the other township may be imerred item, the 
above, and was probably about 127,000 ticalt. On extra- 
ordinary occasions there was no limit to exactions of both 
men and money. It does not appear that assesBments 
could have been properly ordered for other than pvblio 
purposes, or under instructions from court ; although the 
amount mi^ht not always £nd its way into the treasury of 
the State, it ought to have been expended in the service <tf 
the State. The principle of this tax seems to be that id 
a propertv-tax. A town or village having to pay a certain 
sum, the heads of wards, or principal people of the village, 
were called together by the Myo-thu-gyi or Thu-gyi, imd 
informed of their quota in men and money to be fumiahed, 
and they assessed the householders agreeably to th^ 
means, or supposed means, — some having to pay, san^ fifty 
ticals, others one, or even less. I have been inrormed 
that there are tolerably correct accounts of the means of 
each householder ; but on such occasions poverty is oftea 
pleaded, and it too frequently happens that confinemait 
and torture are resorted to before the collection is o(»n- 
pleted. The system is obviously open to the greatest 
abuses, and although it is not against these abuses that 
the people generally exclaim, it is evident this is the most 
vexatious of all parts of the Burmese administration ; and 
its abolition or modification would have been most desir- 
able, had the country been retained. All persons in puMic 

(1) See Wilson's Documents of the Bunnese War, Appendix, p. zUv. 
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employ were exempt firam this tax— alfo artificen, m thejr 
iiaa to work without pay, when required for public pur- 
poses, or for the busineM of the local officers. (1) Also 
the Mussuhnau and Chinese inhabitants at Bassein : the 
former* when required, being made to work as tailors ; 
the latter, to manufacture gunpowder and fireworks. Both 
these classes, however, were compelled to make gunpowdcor, 
from the breaking out of the war until the arriTal of the 
British armament at Bassein. There ought to have been 
no eiqpense of collecti<m, although it appears to have been 
perfectly understood, that the oTerplus exacted by the 
Thu-gyis on sudi occasions was their chief source of emo- 
lument." 

The amount charged upon each family is in English 
money about twenty shillings and tenpence j and a family 
consisting of six persons, ue taxaticm per head is about 
three shillings andfivepence^ Besides this, however, there 
is much to be paid, which varies very considerably, and is 
applied to extraordinary uses. 

Jja some portions of Burmah a tax is levied upcm fruit- 
trees, and a fixed price is set upon each species of treOb 
The tax, as usual, was exorbitant, though, as the envoy 
remarks, " it may be stated |j;enerally tiiat the unsettled 
habits of the people, and the ignorance and unskilfalness 
of the tax-gatherer, contribute in practice to counter- 
balance, in some degree, the arbitrary and oppressive cha- 
racter of the government in theory." (2) In Lower Pegu, 
a mango, a jack, (3) a cocoa-nut, and a mariam tree (a snuill 
kind of mango), paid each one-eighth of a tical (threepence 
tiiree ^Gurthings) per annum. An areca and Palmyra palm 
paid a quarter of a tical, and a betel-vine one sixteentlu 
A tithe was levied in other places. Mr. Crawford was 
unable to ascertain what tibe total produce of tiiie tax was* 
Indeed it is difficult to arrive at any determination in any 
of these oases, for they are all equally wanting in point 
of data. 

Hie import duties, as already stated, are one-tenth <^ 
the value of the articles imported, but the custom-house 
has the opti(Hi of levying them in money or in kind. An 
instance of the vexaticm attending the i&ttex system was 

(1) But, after all, this cannot be considered as other than the substitu- 
tion of a light or heavy, as the case might be, personal service for a tax in 
kind or specie. The tax was taken in labour, that is all the diiTerence. 

(s) Crttwftnrd, yoL ii. p. 175. (3) 8q« MatoQHx«^^«\.^« \nv« 

d2 
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related to Mr. Craw^rd. It seems that on board some 
European Tessel there was a small cable or hawser whidi 
was imported. The inspector was, I suppose, " entirely 
bothered ; " for he knew not how to manage the matter. 
At last he settled it by cutting off a tithe, remarking, at 
the same time, that if it were not lon^ enough for any 
other purpose, it would do to light the king's cigar ! The 
import duties on the land frontier of China amounted to 
40,000 ticals (about £5,000). 

The whole amount of royal revenue, from variouB 
sources, owing probably to the cheating system of the 
officers, is not more than £25,000 per annum, " an in- 
come," as Crawfurd concludes, " far exceeded by that of 
many native subjects of the British possessions in !tndia."(l) 

But the inhabitants of the land are subjected to many 
other grievances in the way of extortion, and, taking 
Sangermano fbr a guide, I sliall enumerate some of these. 
The funds for bunding the public edifices and palaces, 
bridges, convents, and pagodas, are raised by extraordi- 
nary levies. Even if that were all, it mi^ht be sufferable ; 
but when anything of this nature is reqmred, the govern- 
ment officers extoA three or four times as much as would 
' suffice for the purpose. And just as the king acts in Ava, 
so do the governors of the other towns. The whole system 
of practic^ government in Ava is one gigantic mass of 
corruption and iniquity, and nothing but the total over- 
throw of the present government, and establishment of 
British supremacy, can rescue the unhappy people of 
Burmah. In Kangoon, however, as it is at the greatest 
distance from the government, these exactions are carried 
to the ^eatest excess. It is at that place that those 
enormities are committed, of which I have already men- 
tioned a few instances. However, the dignitaries meet 
their reward ; " for," says the good Father Sangermano, (2) 
** sooner or later the news of their conduct reaches the court, 
they are stripped of their dignity, and sometimes, if their 
crimes be great, are put to death, and their property is 
confiscated for the use of the emperor. Generally, how- 
ever, they save themselves at the expense of their riches, 
which are entirely consumed in presents to the wives, 
sons, and chief ministers of the emperor ; and then they 
are frequently sent back to the same governments whero 

(1) Ava, vol. ii. p. 180, (8) Page 75, 
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they liad practised their extortions^ to lieap up new trea- 
sures for new confiscations. Hence it may justly be 
inferred, that the rapacity of the emperor is not less than 
that of his mandarins ; and that he does not care for the 
spoliation of his subjects, but rather encourages it, that 
he may thus always have means in his power to replenish 
his tr|9)Eisury.*' 

In short we may conclude these " Sketches of Grovem- 
ment" with the remark of the reviewer : (1^ ** The 
govemment is a despotism upon the model of that of 
China ; the fiction of paternity in the person of the ruler 
being in both coimtnes upheld. The emperor is the 
father of the state ; each mandarin is the father of the 
province which he governs ; and each magistrate, of what- 
ever gradation, famer of the subordinate department in 
which he presides." We have seen how fatnerly is the 
whole behaviour of the Burman rulers, and we may well 
agree with the reviewer, in pronouncing the fiction in- 
vented for the benefit of the despot, and not for the benefit 
of i^e people, ' 

There is no regular Burmese army. (2) When the king 
requires one, he fixes the number of soldiers necessary 
for the enterprise, and nominates the general who is to 
command them. The Lut-d'hau in the capital, and the 
Ion or Bondai of the provincial town, then send for a 
certain number more than absolutely mentioned by the 
kinj^. These are brought together by a forced conscription, 
ana the conduct of the officers who levy them not a little 
resembles that of the renowned ana valiant Falstaff. 
Such persons as are unable to serve, or are rich enough 
to buy themselves off, do so, and ihe consequence is, that 
a rabble is assembled, without subordination or discipline, 
and consequently formidable only to the barbarian tribes 
on the frontiers, but totally unable to cope with the 
civilised forces of the Compaxiy. The money obtained 
from the Burmans who buy off is applied to the equip- 
ment of the army ; '* for the emperor,V Sangermano oo- 
serves, ** does not tonish anything but the arms, which 
must be well taken care of; and woe to the soldier who 
loses them." (3) The whole male population between the 
ages of seventeen and sixty serve, and those with wives 

(1) Edinburgh Review* No. xliv. p. 354, Jan. 18\4. 
(9) I am cbieOjr indebted to Sangennano, pi^. 7Q-Q *, wv\ Ctv^^Q^^* 
rain, pp. J9/-9, (3) Page 77. i 
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and fbrnilies are erer preferred, ag these last serve aa 
hostages for their good behaviour. This forcible oonserip- 
tioii pardy induces unwillingness, and partly the natural 
eowardioe of the peasantry. Orawfurdwas infbrmed by 
several Europeans, who were present at Sangoon when 
the troops were embarking for Junk Ceylon, and other 
parts of the Siamese coast, that they were often oanied 
on board tied hands and feet, and this not in a fbw cases, 
but repeatedly, and in great numbers. What soldiers for 
our disciplined army to contend with, and what an insight 
into their military character this gives Us, tf it he not a% 
exagpera4i<m i Audi yet these cowards, forced into tlM 
service in this valiant way, caused the retreat of Uie 
British force at Samoo Sn 18^41 Perhaps their oonduet 
is somewhat like that of our own sailors. There is, how- 
ever, little doubt of their being an utterly despicable foe, 
though they will undergo the severest privations without 
a word. In time, however, and under judicious general- 
ship, they might become very passable soldiers. 

"As soon as the order for marching arrives," says 
San^ermano, (1) " the soldiers, leaving uieir sowing and 
r^apmff , and whatever occupation they may be engaged in, 
assemble instantly in different corps, and prepare them- 
selves ; and throwing their weapon over their shoulders 
like a lever, they hang from one end of it a mat or blanket 
to cover them at night, a provision of powder, and a little 
vessel fbr cooking ; and m)m the other end, a provision of 
rioe, of salt, and of Nap^, a species of half^utrid, half- 
dried fish, pickled with salt. In this guise they travel to 
their place of destination, without transport-waggons, 
without tents, in their ordinary dress, merely carrying 
on their\heads a piece of red doth, the onlv distinctive 
badge of a Burmese soldier. (2) About nine o clock in the 
morning they beffin to march, after having taken a short 
sleep, and cookea and eatisn their rice, and Oar^, a sort of 
stew eaten with the rice, qf which that kind which is 
used by soldiers and travellers is generally made of herbs 
or leaves of trees, cooked in pl^ water, with a little 
Kap^. He might then bivouac on the bare ground, with- 
out any protection from the night air, the dew, or even 
the ram ; merely constructing a palisade of branches of 

(1) Description, p. 77. 

(B) Now, bowerer, tb* soldien baw attempted to get ioato uiJIorai^ and 
AoA^ Ao<f con/dd caaes oC tfn, to resemble t\\e Ea^^ 
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trees or thorns. Sometimes it happens that the expe- 
dition is deferred till the following year, and then me 
soldiers heme arrived on the enemy's confines are made 
to work in the rice-grounds, thus to famish a store of 
that commodity for their provision." 

This is the picturesque description left us by the mis- 
sionary, and it is of the more value as we know it to come 
from an eye-witness. But in Ihe Burmese army, as in the 
andent Persian, there is a corps of several thousand men, 
known by the name of the Invulnerables. Major Snod- 
grass has given uci an interesting sketch of this body of* 
military ; and it being short, finds a fitting place here. (1) 

^** They are distinguished by the short cut of their 
hair, and the peculiar manner m which they are tattooed, 
having the figures of elephants, tigers, and a ereat variety 
of fbrocious animals, indelibly and even beautmdly marked 
upon their arms and le^ ; but to the soldiers they were 
best known by having bits of gold, silver, and somletimes 
precious stones in their arms, probably introduced under 
the skin at an early age. 

^' These men are considered by their countrymen as 
invulnerable ; and from their foohsh and absurd iexposure 
of their persons to the fire of an enemy, they are either 
impressed wilh the same opinion, or find it necessary to 
show a marked contempt for danger, in support of their 
piretensions. In all the stockades and defences of the 
enemy, one or two of these heroes were generally fbund, 
whose duty it was to exhibit the war-d^ce of defiance 
upon the most exposed part of their defences, infusing 
courage and enthusiasm into the minds of their comrades, 
and wording much amusement to their enemies. The 
infatuated wretches, under the excitement of opium, too 
frequently continued the ludicrous exhibition, till they 
afforded convincing proof of the value of their claims to 
the title they assume." 

The arms in use among jhe Burmese are clumsy two- 
handed sabres, named das, lances, bows, and matchlocks. 
A few cannon are managed by a corjps of Christians in 
the service of the country. These Christians, in the time 
of Anaundopra, amounted, with their wives and families, 
to about two thousand, beine the descendants of the 
JPortuguese transported from l^rriam more than a centus^ 

(1) SDodgrass, Narrative of the Burmese Wax, 'pp. 64 va^Qi^^. 'W^^i&s^ 
JtenaAerretam to these excellent '* soldicars tad genUjenvea.''^ 
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before. Their gunpowder they manufacture themselyes, 
and Crawford pronounces it to be as bad as any prepaored 
in the Orient. (1) Snodgrass, (2) Crawfura, Wilson, 
and others, are unanimous in pronouncing the chief 
military talents of the Burmese to lie in field-works ; yet, 
though their position was well selected and quickly ocou- 
pied, the execution of their stockades, with a few excep- 
tions, seems to be very inferior. 

After their conquest of Munipur they enroUed a small 
body of cavalry, which, however, has rarely proved 
effective, for the horses are of very inferior quahty. 

The troops are subject to a rigorous discipline. The 
power of capital pumshment is not vested only in the 
general, but the officer of any corps that happens to be 
somewhat distant from the main body, has the same 
liberty of punishing with death, and this without appeal,, 
any soldier that he judges worthy of it. " The sword," 
obBerves Sangermano. " is always hanging oyer the head 
of the soldier, and the slightest disposition to flight, or 
reluctance to advance, will infallibly Dring it down upon 
him. But what above all," continues the Father, ** tends 
to hold the Burmese soldiery to their duty, is the dread- 
ful execution that is done on the wives and children of 
those who desert. Tlie arms and legs of these miserable 
victims are bound together with no more feeling than if 
they were brute beasts, and in this state they are shut up 
in cabins made of bamboo, and filled with combustible 
material, which are then set on fire by means of a train 
of gunpowder." (3) The power of the king, however, is 
as great over his officers, as that of his officers over the 
common soldiers. "Woe to the commander," exclaims 
the quaint old missionary, ** woe to the commander who 
suffers himself to be worsted ! The least he can expect is 
the loss of all his honours and dignities ; but if there has 
been the slightest negligence on nis paxt, his possessions 
and life must also be sacrificed to the anger of the em- 
peror." 

The iron rule' of the king has caused a vast falling off 
in his subjects, who have withdrawn to Siam and to the 
British possessions in Bengal and Arakhan. The maxim 
of the government has been the saying of its king : — " We 
must hold down the Burmese by oppression, so that they 

(1) Ava, vol. u,p. 160. (2) Burmese War, p. 21. 

(3) Description, p. 7&. 
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may never dare to meditate rebellion." Another anecdote 
is related (1) of the same king, Men-ta-ra-gyee ; and though 
it may be apocryphal, yet it shows the spirit of the age. 
Some one of nis court represented to him that the inces- 
sant wars were materially reducing the number of his 
subjects ; but the only reply vouchsafed by the inexorable 
monarch was, " It matters but little ;' for if all the men 
are killed, then we can enrol and arm the women." 

The military character of the Burmese is well summed 
up by Snodgrass in the following terms: (2) — "When 
engaged in offensive warfare, whidi in tideir native quar- 
reb has generally been the case, the Burmese is arrogant, 
bold, and daring; possessed of strength and activity 
superior to aU ms neighbours, and capable of enduring 
great fatigue, his movements are rapid, and his perse- 
Visrance in overcoming obstacles almost irresistible : pos- 
sessed, too, of superior science and ability in their peculiar 
sfstem of fighting, he had seldom met his e^ual in the 
field, or even experienced serious resistance m the nu- 
merous conquests which of late years had been added to 
the empire, until the increasing arrogance and aggressions 
of his government brought him at last in contact with an 
enemy of a very different description &om any he had yet 
contended with, and presented his military character in 
a different light, divested of the glare which victory and 
success had long shed around it." Arrogant and daring, 
indeed, when the Burman name alone was sufficient to 
cause the wild tribes of the frontier to lay down their 
arms, and humbly beg for peace on any terms. 

Before closing this chapter, it were well to give some 
account of that celebrated appendage to Burman state, the 
white elephant. I shaU here take occasion to introduce a 
description of them by an old traveller, the first English- 
men mdeed who ever visited Burmah. It is given in 
Hakluyt's. collection of " Nauigations, Traffiques, and 
Discoueries." (3) 

" And among the rest he hath foure white elephants, 
which are very strange and rare, for there is none other 
king that hatn them but he ; if any other king hath one, 
hee will send vnto him for it. When any of these white 
elephants is brought vnto the king, all the merchants in 
the city are commanded to see them, and to giue him a 

(1) Sangermano, p. 7P. (2) B^ime«e'^«x«\>.^^« 

(3) Ralph Fltcb, io HaUigrt, vol. U. p. 259. Unudiou, \^^. 
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present of halfe a ducat, which doth come to a gnat 
Bimime, for that there are many merchants in the city. 
After that yon have given your present, you may come 
and see them atyour pleasure, although they stand in the 
Idnff's house. This kmg, in his title, is caJled, ti^e king 
of uie white elephants. (1) If any other king haue one, 
and will not send it him, he will make warre with hisi for 
it, for he had rather lose a great part of his kingdome 
than not to conquere him. They do very great seruioe 
vnto tiiese white elephants ; euery one of them standeth 
in a house gilded with golde, and they doe feede in yessels 
of siluer and gilt. . One of them, when he doth go to the 
riuer to be washed, as euery day they do, eoeth under a 
canopy of clothe, of golde or of suke, carried ouer him by 
sixe or eight men, and ei^ht or ten men goe before him^ 
playing on drummes, shawmes, or other instruments*: 
ana when he is washed and oommeth out of the riuer, 
there is a gentleman which doth wash his fbet in a siluer 
basin, which is his office giuen him by the kin^. There is 
no such account made of any blacke elephant, be he neuer 
so great. And surely there be woonder^ fa,ire and 
great, and some be nine cubites in height.'* (2) 

Since the institution of the Burmese monarc^, its 
kin^ hare ever been most desirous of having one ofwese 
white elephants in their possession, as they conceived it 
added additional strength to their arms, and good fortune 
to their administration. At the accession of Men-ta-ra- 
gyee there was no such animal in the royal stables, and 
he directed all his efforts to the satisfying of a natural 
desire to have one. His endeavours were crowned with 
success, for, in 1805, a female was caught at Lain, in the 
forests of Pegu. Sangermano gives the following account 
of its treatment and transportation to Amarapura. (3) 

** Immediately upon its being captured, it was bound 
with cords covered with scarlet, (4) and the most consider- 
able of the mandarins were deputed to attend it. A 
house, such as is occupied by the greatest ministers, was 
built for its reception ; and numerous servant^ were ap- 

(1) See p. 18. 

(s) I have preferred to give the speUJng oi the black-letter folio, as it is 
not Yerj corrupt, and lends additional quaintness to the ^^nlter's remarks. 

(8) Page 01. 

(4) This intima<j^ that the elephant was the divine ruler of the otiier 
anbmUs, and the scarlet borla of the PemviBxi Inca wu bound itpon its 
UttapJeg^^neacott, Conquest of Penij yoil. U. p. 44. 
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poiated to watoh* over its deanliness, to cany to it every 
OBJ the freshest herbs, which had first been washed with 
wi^r, and to provide it with eyerything else that could 
eontribnte to its comfbrt. As the place where it was 
taken was infested with mosqnitoes, a beautiM^et of silk 
was Blade to protect it from them ;(1) and to preserve it 
ftom all harm, mandarins and goards watched by it both 
dsy and night. No sooner was the news spread abroad 
that a white elephant had been taken, than immense mol- 
titadea of every age, sex, and condition flocked to behold 
it, not only £pom the neighbouring parts, but even from 

the most remote provinces. At length the king gave 

aOm fbr ito tra^rtetion to Amarapnn. imdli^e- 
diately two boats or teak wood were fastened together, 
and upon them was erected a superb pavilion, with a roof 
aiimlaF to that which covers the royal palaces. It was 
made perfectly impervious to the sun or rain, and draperies 
ef Bilk embroiderod in gold adorned it on every side. 
Tliia splendid }>avilion was towed up the river by three 

krfe and beautiful gilded vessels full of rowers The 

Idfl^ and royal family frequently sent messengers, to bring 
tidings of its health, and make it rich presents in their 

name. To honour its arrival in the eity, a most splendid 

telival was ordered, which continued for three days, and 
was celebrated with music, dancing, and fireworks. The 
moat costly presents continued daily to be brought to it 
by all the mandarins of the kingdom, and one is said to 
luKve offered a vase of gold weighing 480 ounces. But it 
is well known that these presents ana the eagerness shown 
in bestowing them, were owing more to me avaricious 
poiiey of the king than to the veneration of his subjects 

(1) Herodotus has recorded the fact of the flshermen of Egypt hanging 
Ubiar xuBtB aronnd them to keep off the mosquitoes. — Herod, ii. c. 95. 

11m foDowhi; remarks, fbr which t am indebted to my ftiend the Her. 
J. O. Wood, M.A., -will, I am sure, interest the reader : — 

" The same precautions are taken now. The fisherman plants a pole, 
usually his fisMng-ixjle, upright in the ground, and disposes his net over 
it so as to form a kfaid of tent. Under this he sle^M securely, as no flies 
due pass through the meshes of a net, even were they an inch wide. This 
may be proved by stretching a series of crossed threads across an open 
window. No 'flies will venture to pass through the spaces, as ttiey 
evidently take the net for the toils of some overgrown spider. Should, 
however, a gauze curtain be drawn across the window, and a small hole 
nude in it, plenty of flies will creep through. By thus stretching a net, it 
is poesible, even in the heat of summer, to ec^ay the full benefit c£ tJ^s^ 
flPMih afar, and yet to have the satis&ction of knowVns ^hait ^oxa -^vfav^^ 
fbet tare buzzing outside in useless anxiety. There Tcraat\y&'no cxnla'^^:i^% 
artbeOieBdonotappeartoBeetbenift,** 
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towards the elephant, for all these golden utensils and 
ornaments founa their way at last into the royal trea^ 



sury." 



A fit conclusion to so tremendous a piece of snperstitioii 
and absurdity I Crawfurd, however, denies that the vene- 
ration paid to it was so great as reported ; there is at any 
rate no question that the fortunate discoverer is wdl re- 
warded. The one now in the possession of the king of 
Ava was discovered by four villagers, who, in addition to 
rank, offices, title, and estates, each received the sum o£ 
two thousand five hundred ticals, — about £312 8terling.(l) 

"At the deathof the elephant," continues Sanf enna&o,(2) 
" as at that of an emperor, it is publicly forbidden, under 
heavy penalties, to assert that he is dead ; it must only be 
said that he is departed, or has disappeared. As the one 
of which we have spoken was a female, its funeral was 
conducted in the form practised on the demise of a jnin* 
cipal queen. The body was accordingly placed upon a 
funeral pile of sassafras, sandal, and other aromatio woods, 
then covered over with similar materials; and the pyre 
was set on fire with the aid of four immense gilt belwws 

§ laced at its angles. After three days, the principal man- 
arins came to gather the ashes and remnants of tibe 
bones, which they enshrined in a gilt and well-dosed um, 
and buried in tne royal cemetery. Over the tomb was 
subsequently raised a superb mausoleum of a ]^vramidal 
shape, built of brick, but richly painted and gilt. Had 
the elephant been a male, it would have been interred 
with the ceremonial used for the sovereign." 

The loss of the elephant was, however, soon supplied; 
for another was caught in 1806 near a place called JXibban, 
in Pegu, and the &j that Sangermano quitted Sangoon 
for Europe, the first of October, it was expected at that 
place. It was the same one that Crawfurd saw in Octo- 
ber, 1826. 

(1) Crawftird, vol. i. p. 347. (3) Description, p. 63. 



CHAPTER III. 

raphy— The Barman hells— Definition of a Nat by Hesiod— Buddha 
dama — His probable history — Buddhism — Priests — Temples- 
is cave near Prome— Monasteries — Ceremonies— Funeral— Con- 
g remarks. 

I origin of the Bormese nation, like that of every 
is lost in the mists of antiquity. We know not 
e we proceed, and the beginning and end of our 
on this earth are alike wrapt in obscurity. But in 
>n to the unavoidable gloom that envelops the be- 
g of every nation, we nave, amongst the Indiiui 
the additional uncertainty caused by a wild and in- 
nt cosmography, which, pervading the early portions 
ir national annals, renders it almost impossible to 
my sort of narrative that would be satisfactory to 
ader in an historical point of view. But, as every- 
connected with a nation and its belief, is interest- 
the curious observer of mankind, it will be as well 
en to the wild and wondrous strain, the sounds of 
still thrill and tremble upon the threshold of time, 
then, is a short view of tne Burmese cosmograj^, 
*elude to the ancient history of that country. We 
3ten to it from the mouth of Sangermano, one of 
at and most modest of the exponents of Burmese 
ities.(l) 

>rding to the Burmese sacred books, there are five 
I of atoms, t The first is an invisible permeating 
iistinguishable only by the superior order of genu 
Nat. The second species is that which may be 
Ancing in the gleam of a streak of sunlight.. The 
species consists of the dust raised by the motion 
mals, and vehicles from the earth. The fourth 

iscription of the Burmese Empire. Compiled ftom native docu* 
by the Rev. Father Sangermano. Translated from his MS. by 
ly. Published at Rome in 1833, in the invalnable series of the 
Translation Committee. I have abridged tlie lengthy details in 
cofthefath«r. 
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comprises the gross particles which form the soil on 
which men live. And the fifth, consists of those Httiie 
grains which fall when writing with an iron pen upon a 
palm-leaf. 

These atoms are exactly proportioned to each other in 
the following way. Thirty-six atoms of the first make 
one of the second ; thirty-six of the second make one of 
the third, and so on. Upon these proportions depends a 
strange system of measurement, which, carried on like 
the world-renowned calculation of the horse's shoes and 
nails, astonishes us by its simplicity, and amuses us by its 
uselessness. It is as foUows : ** aeyen atoms of ihe fiM 
and last species are equal in size to the head of a louse; 
seven such heads equal a grain of rice ; seven grains d 
rice make an inch ; twelve inches a palm, and two palms a 
cubit; seven cubits give one ta; twenty ta one tusabh; 
eighty ussaba one gout; and four gaut Ajuzena. Finally 
a juzenh contains about six Burmese leagues, or 28,000 
cubits." (1) The measure of time into homoeopathical in- 
finitesimals is equally absurd. 

The world, called Logha, which signifies alternate de- 
struction and renroduction, is divided mto three parts. It 
is not conceived by the Burmese to be spherical, but is 
imagined to be a circular plain somewhat elevated in tlie 
cen&e. The three parts mto which the earth is divided 
are called the superior, where the Nat live $ the middki 
the residence of man ; and the inferior, the place of sub- 
sequent retribution. The middle part is bounded cm all 
sid^s by an impenetrable barrier of mountains, csUed 
Zacchiavala, which rise 2fifiQ0juzena above the sur&oeof 
the sea, and have an equal depth in the sea it8elf.(2) '^Tbe 
diameter of this middle part is l,203,4009'f^2;e»^ ana its oi^ 
cumference is three times the diajneter. Its deptii is 240^000 
juzena. The half of this depth entirely consists of dust^ the 
other half, or the lower part, is a hard compact stone* called 
sibapatavi. This enormous volume of dust and stone ii 
supported by a double volume of water, under which V 
placed a double volume of air ; and beyond this there ii 
nothing but vacuity.'* (3) Buchanan supplies some paiti- 



(1) Sangermano, Description, p. 2. See Buchanan, Asiatic 
vol. vi. p. 168. The latter tells us that these measures are Bot 
Burmah. Who can wonder at it ? 
(8) Stnuigethjsis; but at tlie same tbaoa ttdigptors a spectes of y l tf ilBa 
and mechanical knowledge whickv w« iikvct\];k<QL Vaxd^i Vkv^ «sc«w^dL\a«iil 
legends, ^^ ~ 
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onlara here, omitted hj Sanffermano: — "BesideB this 
earth of ours, it is imagined, that there are of the same 
form 10,100,000 others, which mutually touch in three 
points, forming between them a number of equilateral 
spaces, which, on acooimt of the sun's not reachmg them, 
are filled with water intensely cold. The depth of these 
10,100,000 triangular spaces is S4i,000 juzefU^ and each of 
their sides is 3,(X)0 juzenh in lengtL^O-) 

In the centre of the middle system of the world, above 
tiie leyel of the sea, is a moxmtain called Miemmo or 
Mienmb, said to be the highest in the world, risine to the 
height of 84000 juzenh, and having a similar £p^ in 
the sea. Buchanan-Hamilton tells us that the wora sig- 
nifies Mountain of Vision in Burmese. (2) The plateau at 
the extreme height of Mienmb is 4ii,QQOjuze7th in diuneter, 
with a circumference of three times that extent. Three 
enormous rubies support the whole mass, being themselves 
based on the great stone Silapatavi. The four sides of the 
mountain are respectively of silver, ^lass, gold, and ruby* 
Miemmo is surrounded by seven chams of hills, and sev«i 
livers, called Sida, whose waters are so dear and limpid 
that the lightest piece of down stripped from a feather 
would sink to the bottom. Qliese various rivers are of 
different heights and widths. Buchanan considers the 
word ' sea' as mudi more applicable to these waters ; Sida, 
jn the Arakhan dialect, havmg that signification. 

At Ihe four cardinal points of Mienmio, in the midst of 
an immense sea, lie the four ereat islands which form the 
habitations of mankind. They are respectively in the 
forms of a half-moon, a full moon, a square, and a lozenge 
or trapezium. In the last of these, lying towards l£e 
south, opposite the ruby side of Miemmo, are situated 
the langdom of Burmah, Siam, China, Ceylon, and the 
other places with which the Burmans are acquainted, 
together with many more with which nobody is ac- 
quainted.(3) Beside^ Ihese four great islands, mere are 
two thousand small ones, whence, according to the Bur- 
man idea, the Europeans come. The seas are fiUed with 

(1) Boctaanan, Aai&t. Res. vol. t1. p. 176. 

(B) Aa. Res. vol. vi. p. 175 n. Ete adds that it would seem to be iden- 
kkasl with the Meni Paxmvada of tiie Brahmins. 

(3) The eastern island is named Fioppavideha j the western, Axhara- 
p^; the northern, Undiegrti; and the southem, ZtStnuAlftMb. *Y^<&^x«& 
of Oodsma (mentioned in a former diapter, p Jla^ )» Ua Ficws vcelieVMA^ 
he BddbiS-barn. r »r t 
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horrible monsters and terrible whirlpools ; however, this 
is not the case in the small straits between the litfle 
islands and Zabudiba. With the other islands, on acoonnt 
of the horrors of the deep, it is impossible to hold any 
communication. At present, however, the Burmans are ■ 
beginning to lose faith in their geography ; and Bachanan 
always heard Britain spoken of m Amarapura as Pyee-gye, 
or the Great Kingdom.(l) 

We have next to consider the nature of the living beings 
which, according to the Burmese, live in this world.^) 
They are divided into three classes : Chama, or geofi- 
rating beings ; Bupa, or corporeal, but ungenerated and 
ungenerating iDeings ; and Arnpa, or spirits. These tibvee 
classes are again subdivided into thirty-one species. The 
Chama contains eleven species, seven happy and four 
unhappy. One of the happy states is man, and the re- 
mainmg six are of the Kats, corporeal beings in evaiy 
respect superior to men. The four unh^^ppy states are 
infernal states, into which the sinful are sent to ezpiato 
their crimes in torment for a season. These are called 
Ap^. The Bupa contains sixteen hon, or states, as they 
are called, and the Arupa four. 

The doctrine of metempsychosis, or transmigration of 
souls, is admitted by the Bxirmans, but is not precisely ci 
the same character with that of tiie Hindoos, or the im« 
proved system promulgated by Pythagoras. They main- 
tain that the soul and body perish together, and that then 
a new body and soul are formed from the frapients, and 
that its nature agrees with the deservings of the indivi- 
dual. Thus every one gradually attains higher excellence, 
becoming successively a I^at, a Eupa, an Arupa, &c., till 
at length the individual attains that high state of etcnmal 
calm Imown by the name of jN^ieban. 

This state of existence has been generally translated 
annihilation, and, as Craw^d observes, (3) this miscon- 
ception has thrown " an unmerited share of obloquy on 
the worship of Budd'ha." Dr. Buchanan remarks, that 
the term is verv inaccurately translated ; (4) and Oole- 
brooke was the first to give a correct definition of it, in an 
essay on the Philosophy of Indian Sectaries. (5) Sanger- 
mano's definition I subjoin : — " This consists in an almost 

(1) As. Res. vol. vi. p. 178. (2) Sangermano, p. 6. 

(3) Ava, vol. ii. Appendix, No. xi. p. 140. (4) As. Res. vol. vt p. 180. 
ifi) Trtms. R. A. S. vol. i. p. 50G. 
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perpetual ecstasy, in which those who attain it arc not 
only free from the troubles and miseries of Hfe, from 
death, illness, and old a^e, but are abstracted from all 
sensation ; they hare no fonger a thought or desire/'(l) 

Human life is continually on the decrease or the in- 
crease. At first men attained to an a^e which can only 
be coneeiYed by this calculation. " It is said, that if it 
should rain continually for the space of three years over 
the whole world, whicn is 1,203,430 juzena in diameter, 
the number of drops of rain fallen in this time would ex- 
press the number of years that compose an as8enchie,"(2) 
the term implying the whole period. But the wickedness 
of man caused his life to be more and more limited, and 
it reached at length to ten years only. From that time it 
increased, on their becommg more yirtuous, and again 
they liyed an assenchi6. This increase and decrease is to 
he Tulfilled sixty-four times before the destruction of the 
world. Hiis yariation is however limited to the in- 
habitants of Zabudiba. Space will not permit me to give 
the description I would of the northern island, where 
the Buiman Utopia is placed. The philosophical inquirer 
will find it in Sangermano and Buchanan. 

The Nats, or genii, have their various seats in the inter- 
mediate space between Mienmb and the confines of the 
world, and live in difierent degrees of happiness and 
power. These abodes of the Wats are represented as very 
aelightfhl, and it is thither that the devout Buddhist 
hopes to come. The four conditions of punishment are, 
degradation into beasts ; Preitta, a state oT sorrow re- 
sembling the Tartarus of the Hellenes ; the Assurich^, 
almost identical with Preitta ; and Niria, the actual hell 
of the Burmese. 

The transformation into beasts is reserved for those who 
do not kee^ a sufficient restraint over themselves, and 
who spealc m a heedless and evil maimer. Those who 
neglect to give alms, too, pass into this condition. An 
elephant lives sixty years, a horse thirty, an ox and a dog, 
ten, and upon this tney base their caIculation8.(3) 

Li the second state of punishment, Preitta, the con- 
demned are obliged to live upon disgusting filth, and 
inhabit sewers, cisterns, and tonibs. Some wander naked 
through gloomy forests, making them re-echo with their 

(1) Descrlptloii, p. 0. ^ ^«^1> 

(s) SaDgermano, p. 20. 

B 
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lamentations, exposed to storms, and fainting with Imnger 
and thirst. Some plough the ground with a plongh of 
fire ; others feed on their own flesh and blood, and tear 
themselves with hooks ; and some are tormented by fire. 
Misers, unchmtable persons, persons who give ahan to^the 
wrong E^haans or priests, are condemned to Prehta. 

Assurich^ is ybtj like Preitta in its pmusIimeii'U, ontv 
every torment is here more acute and mghtfiil. Qiuurrei- 
some persons, strikers with weapons, advancers and 
abettors of bad men, are sent thither. 

In the fourth' hell, Niria, the sufferings are by fire and 
cold. It is situated in the midst of the great stone Sila- 
patavi, and is divided into many heUs. Here the worst of 
mankind are punished, and here sit the judges, seleeted 
from the dead, upon their peculiar expiation. The time of 
confinement in all these places is undecided, and very few, 
if any, are sentenced to eternal punishment. By ^ood 
behaviour in all these places the sufierers may attam to 
the position of insects, and gradually rise through all gra- 
dations, and finally attain Nieban. (1) The crimes and 
their punishments are very whimsical, and some very 
horrid. They are given at length in Sangermano. However, 
a spirit of mercy runs through aU their dogmas, and, 
as already observed, every one may regain his lost 
position, tiiough it is this southern island that is the most 
favoured ; for here only can the believer attain Nieban. 
The infidels only are condemned to eternal torment. 

I may conclude this account of the Burman cosmo- 
graphy with a few lines of the oldest writer on Hellenic 
philosophy, in which a very tolerable description of the 
nature of the Nat is given. 

When in the dark and dread abodes of earth, 

The men of earliest golden ag:e were laid. 

Their bones remained, but, soaring to the sky, 

Their life-enduring souls fled far on high ; 

Still hov'ring there above the realms of earth. 

Still loving much the land that gave them birth, 

They kindly watch o'er the aflhirs of men. 

Spirits beneficent, clad in the filmy air. 

They take their rapid fiight, and with a lib*ral hand, 

Like kings, they scatter wealth and Justice in their fatherland. (2) 

It may easily be conceived, from what I have had occa- 
sion to mention, that the Burman chronology is as wild 

(1) See Sangermano and Malcom, vol. i. pp. 289-294. 

(2) Hesiod, Op. et Dies, lib. i. vv. 120-125. The above must rather be 
called a pamphrase thani^ strict versiop. 
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as aay of the other Indian chronologies. (1) According to 
them, in every period (the ago which intervenes between 
one time, when the life of man amounts to an astenchid, 
and the next) there appears a rojal being, who lives to an 
inealoalable age, and assumes the title of Smnada. Thrae 
have been eleven of these. The whole number of kings 
who have reigned since the last of these Snmadas to the age 
of Gandama, is estimated at 33^669 1 The earliest date 
in Bnimese to which we can give any credence, is the 
beginning of the epck^ in which uie period of Gaudama, or 
Grfnitama, falls, corresponding with b.c. 661. The date 
of the birth of Grandama is said to be B.C. 626. He was 
the son of Thoke-daw-da-reh, king of M^e-deh, the 
present province of Behar, in Hin&stan. His mover's 
name was M4ha-Maj, or the Great Maia, a coincidence 
which has led to his identification with the Hermes of the 
Hellenes, and the Thoth of the Egyptians. The new-bom 
child was nursed and baptized oy two incarnate deities 
called Esrar-T^nKri mi jkurmusta-T^n^, and received 
the name of Artashidi (Artasidd'hi) ; his divine origin 
and perfections were made known by the bowing of the 
idol, before which he was presentea, according to the 
custom of his father's family. (2) He had lived in four 
hundred millions of worlds before his present appearance, 
and, like any other inhabitant of the world, had gra- 
dually worked his way up through the state of beasts, 
and nad been in every condition of human life. He 
exclaimed, immediately upon his birth, " I^ow I am the 
noblest of men ! This is the last time I shall ever be bom ! " 
When ten years of age he was placed under the care of 
a wise man, named Sahburemihbacshi, who instructed 
biTTi in every kind of knowledge : however, he soon seems 
to have outstripped his teacher, for we learn that shortly 
afterwards he retaliated and taught the wise man fifty or 
sixty languages. At twenty he married, but either from 
the shrewishness of his wife, or some other cause, he 
expressed a desire to turn anchorite, assumed the name of 
Gtiudama, and gave himself up to the contemplation of 
tiie Deity. But for some reason or other he had great 
difficulty in following up his wishes, and it was not until 

(1) I have partly availed myself of the able summary of Crawford, 
vol. ii. p. 274 sq. } as well as Malcom, vol. i. p. S87 sq. } and Sangermano, 
p. 80 sq. 

(2) l^cyclopsedia Metropolitapa, vol. iii. Mi9c^9xieQ\i&t^. ^^« 

^ 2 
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some strenuous attempts that he finally combated all the 
ieirgaments of his antaj^onists. This is not tiie place to go 
in& the ntimerous disputes concerning this person, and 
i shall content myself with presenting the reader witib 
&e k^marks of a writer in the Encyclopedia If ^tro- 
ipolitiema. (1) 

^' The Indian fable, therefore, may be assumed as the 
basis of the rest ; and the truth, concealed under this mass 
of fiction, seems to be simply this : that a son of the 
Idiig of Hdgad'ha, whose ranx and austerities had secured 
tlie yeneration of his coimtrymen, had sense enough to 
p^ceiye the absurdity of the Br&hmanical system, and 
ability enough to persuade his coimtrymen t6 adopt his. 
^e success of his new doctrine ^as such, that at one 
period it had nearly suppressed the ancient faith of the 
Hindus ; but when events, which we cannot now trace, 
had re-established the authority of the Br&hmans, they 
showed tiiat they were not behindhand in retaliation; 
Uie foUowera of Budd'ha w«re persecuted «ithoat merej! 
iand scarcely an individual of that faith can now be found 
in Hindustan. Some of the fugitives appear to have 
taken refuge in Ceylon, while others fied mto the moun- 
tains of iSxyet, From Ceylon they conveyed their doc- 
trine to the eastern peninsula of India. From l^bet it 
travelled over Tatary to the north and west, into China 
on the east, and from thence into Cochin-China and the 
ol^er regions on the south, where it is only divided by a 
lofty cbeun of mountains from its kindred faith, imported 
from the south and west into the kingdoms of Ava and 
Biam." 

He obtained Nieban, or died, B.C. 543.(2) At his death 
he advised that his relics dnd iihage should be wor- 
shipped and his law obeyed, until the appearance of the 
next Boodh or Budd'ha. This event is to take place 
in five or six thousand years. The ordinances of Gau- 
dama are still in existence, although all the sayings of his 
three predecessors are lost. Gaudama's laws were handed 
lipwn oy tradition until four hundred and fifby years Icfteir 
his obtaining Nieban, when they were written down in 
A.D. 94. The work, which is divided into three sedibiis, 
having similar subdivisions, is called the Bedagat, and is 
writtmi in PalL The book in an enilir^ state is rate, 

(1) voi.ia.p.A«. 

(3) PiiD8ep*8 Tibet, Tartary, uid Mongolia, p. is6 and 162 n. 
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thoiiffh parts are not very scaroe. Tke cosmomphy, of 
whuu lliAYe giyeii a specunen, is contained in tUem. 

The foUowizig hymns, translated by Csoma de Koros, , 
will give a good idea of the Buddhistic rituaL (1) 

JPrieit. ** There has ansen the Illnminator of the world ! 
the world's Protector ! the Maker of light I who giyes 
eyes to the world, that is blind, — ^to cast away the bxmien 
of sin." 

Coi^g^rejaUon. " Thon hast been victorious in the fight: 
thy aixn is accomplished by thy moral excellence: thy 
yirtues are perfect: Thou shalt satisfy men with gooa 
things." 

P. " €k>tamA (Sakhya) is without sin : He is out of the 
miry pit. He stands on dry gro\md." 

V, " Yes, He is out of the mire ; and he will save other 
animate beings, that are carried off by the mighty stream." 

P. ^'Tbe UTing; world has lon^ suffered the disease of 
corruption. The frince of physicians is come to cure men 
from all diseases." 

C. " Protector of the world ! by thy appearance all tl^e 
mansions of distress shall be maae empty. Henceforthiii 
angels and men shall enjojr happiness," &c. &c. 

P. " To Thee, whose yirtue is immaculate, whose xin- 
derstandin^ is pure and brilliant, who hast the thirty-two 
characteristic signs complete, and who hast memory of all 
things, with disSsmments and foreknowledge." 

C "Beverence be to Thee : we adore Thee ; bending 
our heads to our feet." 

P. " To Thee, who art clean and pure from all taint of 
sin; who art immaculate, and celebrated in the three 
worlds ; who beinff possessed of the t^iree kinds of science, 
giyest to animated lyings the eye to discern the three de- 
grees of emancipation m>m sin. 

a "EeyerencebetoThee!" 

P. "To Thee, who with tranquil mind dearest the 
troubles of eyil tunes : who, with loving kindness, teacheat 
all living things to walk in the path designed for them." 

C. " Eeverence be to Thee V^ 

JP, '*Muni! (Sage I) whose heart is at rest, and who 
delightest to explain the doubts and perplexities of men : 
who hast suffered much for the good of living beings : . 
Thy intention is pure I Thy practices are perfect ! " 

(1) My imin ediate anthozitjr is Frinaep, in TVbC^ %tc. vs^« \«aA\^. 
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a " Eeverence be to Thee ! " 

P. " Teacher of the four tmths ; rejoice in salyation ! 
'who, being thyself free from sin, desirest to free the 
world from sin. * 

a "EeverencebetoThee!" 

Such is the strain in which the believers in Gkndama 
address their Sayionr ; and its similarity to the Boman 
Catholic Bervices, noticed hj so many writers, is extreme. 
Prinsep well assigns tlie origin of the legend of Prester 
John to the accounts which the early missionaries h^ard 
of the Dalai Lama of Tibet. (1) 

The reformation which led to the establishment of 
Buddhism in the place of the ancient Hindu creed, was im- 
portant in many respects, but in none so much as in the 
grand principle which it instilled into the minds of its 
yotaries ; the unity and indivisibility of the object of ado- 
ration, substitutea for the gross polytheism of Kindustan. 
But it has this fault, if it be a fault, that no dear concep- 
tion of the object of adoration is presented in the place 
of the numerous divinities the creed displaces. Gau- 
dama, like Confucius in China, is to be venerated, and 
not adored. The perfect Buddha whence Gaudama and Us 
predecessors proceeded can alone be confided in. Even 
this, however, admits of some palliation. The vulgar, per- 
haps, could not understand, and certainly not appreciate, 
the mystery which the ministers of religion cherish and 
preserve. Consequently a scale has been instituted, like 
that in Tibet, for the capacity of the several classes of 
believers. 

The general principles of thepractical creed have been 
thus summed up by Csoma de Ex)ros :(2) — 

1. To take refrige only with Buddha. 2. To be stead- 
fast in the determination of aiming at the highest pitch 
of excellence, in order thus to arrive at the proper 
state of I^ieban. 3. To be obedient and reverent 
toward Buddha. 4. To make pleasing offerings. 5. To 
glorify and exalt Buddha by music and singing, and 
constant praise. 6. To confess sia trul^ and humbly, 
with a fixed resolution to repent. 7. To wish well toTwd 
all. 8. To encourage the nunisters of the faith in l^eir 
• mission. 

Teong-kha-pa, an eminent Buddhist reformer of the 

(V Tibet, Tartary, and Mongolia, p. 145. V%^ 'MxoRs&t^* v(l7» 
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fonrteenih oentiury, defined the duty of the different 
classes of Buddhists in the following manner. (1) 

" Men of the lowest order of mind most believe that 
there is a God ; and that there is a future life, in which 
they will receive the reward or punishment of their actions 
and conduct in this life. 

" Men of the middle degree of mental capacity must 
add to the above, Hie knomedge that all things m this 
world are perishable ; that imperfection is a pam and de- 
gradation ; and that deliverance from existence is a deliver- 
ance from pain, and, consequently, a final beatitude. 

"Men of tiie third, or highest order, must believe in 
further addition: that nothmg exists, or will continue 
always, or cease absolutely, except through dependence 
on a causal connection, or concatenation. So will they 
arrive at the true knowledge of Grod." 

** What is this," exclaims Frinsep, enthusiastically, 
''but Christianity, wanting only the name of Christ as its 
preacher, and the Mosaic faith for its antecedent P It is 
these that the missionary must seek to add." 

The foundation of Buddhism is certainly rotten, and yet 
we cannot deny that in its recognised principles, the re- 
ligion is far from being so debasing as many others. Pre- 
judice, that great foe to toleration and peace, has prevented 
the percepl^on of this fact. Of course, the lamentable 
truth of tne generally lax administration of every faith, 
is no less false with regard to Buddhism ; and by tne care- 
lessness of its ministers, and indifference of the laymen, 
it is in as bad odour as any other faith. Thus much for 
Buddhism in general ; now I shall proceed to give a short 
account of Burman Buddhism. 

Gaudama(2) declares himself God and Lord for 5,000 
years, during which time his ordin^uices must be kept. 
Gfiudama declares himself the only true Gt)d, and states 
that there were many false gods of all descriptions. The 
doctrines of the false gods are called the laws of the six 
Deitti. Upon the appearance of Gtiudama some renounced 
their errors, and others were conquered. The laws and 
ordinances of the Burmans are precisely similar to those 
which I mentioned in another place, (3) and therefore need 

(1) I quote Prinsep's summaTy, p. 168. (2) Sangermano, pp. 80 et sqq. 

(3) See my remarks on Baddhism in Peking; Great Cities of the Ancient 
World, p. 177. It may be interesting to compare the oath of the witness 
at p. 24, with the Baddhist treatise, translated from the Chinese \s% m^^oeU^ 
in the some vfotk, pp. 181-184. 
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not be repeated here. The observer of these oomnuuid- 
ments will finally become a great Nat or Sj^t* Besides 
the observation of these laws, there is ment in the deeds 
called Dan^ a^d Bavana. The first is charity to the priest 
the second, the meditation of the three words Anyeiu'ity 
Poecha, Anatta. The transgressors of the laws will he 
condemned to Niria, or one of the other places of punish- 
ment. In the course of 2,000 years the ordinances of 
Gandama, 3,000 years having already elapsed, will no 
longer be binding, but another god will appear to give 
laws to the world. 

The images of Buddha or Graudama are generally repre- 
sented with a pleasant coimtenance ; and, on the whole, 
his religion cannot be considered a severe one. "It 
unites," as Dr. Buchanan Hamilton has remarked,(l) " the 
temporal promises of the Jewish, with the future rewards 
of the Christian dispensation ; all its states of beatitude are 
represented in the glowing and attractive colouring of the 
Mohammedan paradise ; and its various gradaaosDS of 
future punishment have the plausibiliiy of purgatory s V^t 
its nriests are not like those of the Eoman Churdi, ixxtr^sted 
wim the dangerous power of curtailing their duration."(9) 

At Pegu, me deserted capitol of the kingdom of that 
name, there is a celebrated temple, which Symes has wstll 
described in the Asiatic Besearches, in an elaborate ar|i« 
de on the city of Pegu, and it will not be inappropxiato 
to transfer the account to my own pages :(3) — 

''The object in Pegu that most attracts and nioit 
merits notice is the temple of Shoe-ma-doo, or the Ghiden 
Supreme. This extraordinary edifice is built on a double 
terrace, one raised above anomer ; the lower and greater 
terrace is above ten feet above the natural level of the 
ground ; it is quadraaxgular. The upper and lesser terraee is 
of a like shape, raised about twenty feet above the lower 
terrace, or thirty above the level of the country. I judged 
a side of the lower terrace to be 1,391 feet, of the upper, 
684; the walls that sustained the sides of the terraces, 
both upper and lower, are in a state of ruin ; they weie 
former^ covered with plaster, wrought into vasrioiis 
figures ; the area of the lower is strewed with the frag- 
ments of small decayed buildingis, but the upper is kept 

(1) As. Res. vol. vi p. 255. 

(2) EpcyclopKdia MetropoUtana, art. Buddhism, p. 60. 

(3) Ab. Rea. vol. y. p. lis sq. 
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fifee firom Blth, and in tolerably good order These 

terraces are ascended by flights of stone steps, broken 
and neglected ; on each side arc dwellings of the Bahaans 
or priests, raised on timbers four or nve feet from the 
ground ; their houses consist only of a single hall — ^the 
wooden pillars that support them are turned with neat- 
ness, the roof is of tile, and the sides of sheathing-boards : 
there are a number of bare benches in every house, on 
which the "Rahaans sleep — ^we saw no other furniture. 

." Shoemadoo is a pyramid, composed of brick, and plas- 
tered with fine shell-mortar, without excavation or aper- 
ture of any sort, octagonal at the base and spiral at top — 
each, side of the base measures 162 feet; this immense 
breadth diminishes abruptly, and a similar building has 
not inaptly been compared to a large speaking-trumpet. 

" Six feet from tne ground there is a wide ledge, 
which surrounds the base of the building, on the plane of 
which are fifty-seven small spires of equal size and equi- 
distant; one of them measured twenty-seven feet in 
hei^rht, and forty in circumference at the bottom; on a 
higher led^e tJiere is another row, consisting of fifty-three 
spires, of similar shape and measurement. A great variety 
of mouldings encircle the building, and ornaments, 
somewhat resembling the fleur-de-lys, surround what may 
be called the base of the spire ; circular mouldings like- 
wise gird this part to a considerable height, above which 
there are ornaments in stucco, not unlike tJie leaves of a 
Ck>rinthian capital, and the whole is crowned by a tee, or 
umbrella of open iron-work, from which rises an iron rod 
with a gilded pennant. The tee, or nmbreUa, is to be 
seen on every sacred building in repair, that is of a spiral 
form. The raising and consecration of this last and indis- 
pensable appendage is an act of high religious solemnity, 
and a season of festivity and relaxation The cir- 
cumference of the tee is fifty-six feet ; it rests on an iron 
axis fixed in the building, and is further secured by large 
chains strongly riveted to the spire. Bound the lower 
rim of the umbrella are appended a number of belLs, of 
different sizes, which, agitated by the wind, make a con- 
tinual jingling. The tee is gilt, and it is said to be the 
intention of tne king to gild the whole of the spire ; all 
the lesser pagodas are ornamented with proportionable 
umbrellas, of similar workmanship, which are likewise 
encircled by small bells. The extreme \is^!^ oi VSs^ 
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buildinff from tlie level of the country is 361 feet, sod 
above the interior terrace 331 feet." 

I have been thns particular in quoting this curioiu 
account, as I wish to impress upon my readers tiie neoes- 
siir^ of comparing this place of worship with those de- 
scribed by myself in anolher place. (1) 

Crawfurd, the intelligent ambassador, who xmfortimfltefy 
looked with too sinister an eye upon the institotioais of wb 
Burmese, has given us an mteresting description of ihd 
appurtenances of a temple, toe;ether with a few t&dmAm 
upon their endowment, of which I present the reader with 
a condensed abstract, epitomizing but little :— 

'' Close to our dwelling," says the judicious obseiTer, (2) 
" there was the neatest temple which I had yet seen in 
the country. It was quite imique, being entirely built of 
hewn sandstone. The workmanship was neat, but the 

Solished stone was most absurdly disfigured by bdnff 
aubed over with whitewash. The temple itself is a sdid 
structure, at the base of a square form, each face mea- 
suring about eighty-eight feet. It is surrounded by a 
court, paved with large sandstone flags, and inclosed by a 
brick wall. At each comer of the area there is a large 
and handsome bell with an inscription. To the eastern 
face of the temple there are two open wooden sheds, eaoh 
supported by thirty-eight pillars. These were among the 
ricnest things of the kmd that I had seen in the countiy. 
The pillars, the carved work, the ceiling, the eaves, and a 
great part of the outer roof, were oue blaze of gilding. 
Jul one of them only there was a good marble image m 
Gautama. Buildings of this description are called by the 
Burmans, Za-yat, or, in more correct orthography, (3) 

Ja-rat On the west side of the temple there is a 

long, ruderr-constructed wooden shed, where are depo- 
sited the offerings made by the king and his family to the 
temple. These consist of two objects oidy, state palan- 
quins and figures of elephants Gjie ptdan^uins 

now alluded to are litters of immense size and weight, 
with two poles, and each requiring forty men to heai 

(1) See my essay on the "Ruins of American Civilisation,*' pp. S59-SS9, 
in Great Cities of the Ancient World, by my friend the Rev. T. A. Back- 
ley, B.A.; also Prescott's Mexico, vol. i. p. 00 ; and Peru, vol. i. pp. 91-iM* 

(2) Ava, vol. i. p. 392 sq. 

(3) Will no one observe that " correct orthography" is tautology, and 
** false orthography*' a contradiction? How can our language be pure 
under such circumstances ? 
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them. They axe all richly ffilt and carveA, with a high 
irooden canopy over them. Li each of those in the temple 
there was placed one or more large figures of Gautama or 
his disciples. The figures of elephants are about a foot 

and a half high, standing upon wooden pedestals 

Whr the mm to this temple in particular consist of 

elepjuuits, 1 was not able to learn On l^e river 

&ce of this temple there are two large houses of brick 
and mortar, of one story, with flat stone roofs, called 
Talk, by tiie Burmans, and purporting to be in imitation 
of European dwellmgs. These are also considered Za-yats, 
or caravanseras. l£ey are comfortless places as can bo, 
the interior being so occupied with stonepillars that there 

is hardly room to move about The guardian Nat 

of the temple now described, is Tha-kya-men, or, more 
correctly, oa-lrva-men, or the lord Sakya. He is, ac- 
cording to the Bunnans, the second in power of the two 
kings of the Nats. Of lliis personage there is, in a small 
temple, a standing figure, m white marble, not however 
of a very good description, measuring not less than nine 
feet eleven inches high. The statue seems to be of one 
entire block." 

This temple is named Aong-mre-lo-ka, a title signifying 
the "place of victory." — ^It was built by King Men-ta-ra- 
gyi, in the year 1144 of the Burman era, or a.d. 1782, in 
me second year of his reign. Ho was the fourth son of 
the energetic Alompra, the founder of the dynasty which 
still occupies the throne. Alompra was succeeded by his 
first and second brother, and by his nephew, Senku-sa, 
son of the latter. His uncle, however, conspired against 
him, raised the son of the elder brother, Maong-maong, 
to tiie regal di^iy, who had been excluded from the 
throne, partly by reason of the law of succession, and 
partly by the ambition of his uncle. In a few days, how- 
ever, he, after drowning Senku-sa, and probably cusposing 
in a like manner of Maong-maong, assumed the govern- 
ment, 'and, in thanks to heaven for the success of his 
ambitious schemes, he built this temple on the spot 
wbence he had commenced his successful agitation. (1) 

I shall have occasion hereafter to return to the subject 
of the Burmese temples, in connection with the Golden 
Dagon temple at Eangoon ; I shall, therefore, say no more 

(1) I am indebted to Crawford, vol. 1. V* ^^ * 
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of them in this ]^lace. Two curions monmnents, liowe?eri 
deserve mentiomiig, as thejr have evidently some oomiee- 
tion with the ancient reli^on of Bnrmah. I shall agai^ 
use the words of an eye-witness :(1) — 

" On the summit of a steep tongue of land I found % 
large circular opening, about mW feet deep, caused by Ae 
earth having given way ; there oeing no apparent reMOA 
for this, unless an excavation existed, I imm^diateljr de- 
scended into the valley, in hopes of finding an opening «( 
the side of the hill. After a short search, I disoovemd 
three small brick arches, about four feet hish, leaiiitf 
into the hill ; having crept into one of these, I peorceive^ 
by a ray of light issuing from the aperture above, tiutfc 
there were several more passages branching off ficom ifaa 
spot where I remained ; and I merefore determined on ze- 
tuming at some future period with a lantern, to examine 
the cavern. On subsequently renewing my search, I 
found that after creeping along the passage from the azdi 
for about five yards, the communication entered a snuJl 
chamber, sufficiently high to enable me to stand ereot^ 
whence four other passages led off in different direotiopB ; 
and it was from one of these having given way that Ae 
chasm had been formed in the hill. As the quantity of 
earth requisite to fill up the passage could not have caused 
such a large hollow above, it may be concluded tW * 
room of considerable dimensions must have existed then. 
I^otwithstandin^ the annoyance I experienced from 
many bats, which were constantly fiying about xqlj 4ms9 
and lantern, and fr^m the heat, which was very oppq;«es* 
sive, I proceeded on my hands and knees down the otiior 
passages; but, after going a very short distance, wu 
obliged to return, the earth having fallen and filled up the 
gallery so very much, that it did not seem prudent to 
proceed further, particularly as, from the closeness of f^e 
air, I might have been rather xmpleasantly situated." 

This same officer saw another such structure on the 
plain of Pagahm, among the ruins ; but finding that it was 
used as a robber's cavern, he did not explore it. From 
what he could see, it was larger, and in better repair. 

The priests of Burmahr2) are named Pongyees, mean- 
ing '* great example," or '^ great glory." The Pali name, 

(1) Two Yean in Ava, pp. s68 sqq. This most interestincr work Boaiif 
jlreer firom prejudice than many of its more assuming bretbren. 
ii) I am chidlly Indebted to Maloom, yoL 1. p. 308 sq. 
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lan," or ''holy man," once so mncli in nse among 
, is now almost obsolete. The office is not hereditary, 
B Bormans are nnahackled by castes ; and, indeed, a 
i may become a layman again, though after re-entering 
y he may not again assume the sacerdotal position. 
itub convenis of Btirmah serve as a place where an 
.tion superior to that usually obtained in the schools 
>e received, and the yotm^ man, not being bound by 
ow, may return to the active scenes of me, and take 
iry or political rank. If the youth find the peaceful 
its of the convent more to his taste, he can remain, 
3ecome a priest. The system of the priesthood is 
adly managed. Hie Bunuans have no church-rates, 
duralism, not being worth anything, is, of course, 
i>wn. The priests £ive no political i^uence, and are 
consulted on ecclesiastical and literary matters ; they 
Dn the charity of their parishioners, and, on the 
), they do not appear to be badly off. 
e ritual, for whicn I must refer the reader to my fre- 
ihr quoted authority Sangermano,(l) is very stnct in 
1 to priests ; that, however, is of no consequence, 
. the foul and corrupted Burmese empire all these 
ations have fallen into disrepute. The priests live 
)so of the convents of the middle ages did ; and the 
iriiy between the Boman Catholic and Buddhist 
Lomes, so amply proved by MM. Hue and Grabet,(2) 
ds equally to the men. 

eir dress is of a yellow colour, and is formed by two 
), which are so wrapped around them as to com- 
y envelop them from the shoulders to the heels, 
heads are shaved, and to shade the bare poll firom 
•uming sun, they carry a talipot or palmyra-leaf in 
hands. In M. Dubois de cfancigny's Indo-Chine, 
1 Malcom, there are plates of the dress, which convey 
f tolerable idea of the look of a priest out walking. 
Q nriesthood of Burmah is divided into regmar 
«, iuke those of Europe. I shall quote the summary 
alcom in preference to any other. (3) " The highest 
Lonary is the Tha-theria-oyng*, or archbishop. He 
iB at Ava, has jurisdiction over all the priests, and 
nts the president of every monastery. He stands 
at court, and is considered one of the great men of 

(1) Pages 89-94 ; bat sec also Malcom, /. c. 
levels in Tartary . (3) Malcom, no\. *\. \» . ^\^ v.«\. 
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the kingdom. Next to him are the Ponghees, BtrictLy so 
called, one of whom presides in each monastery. Inext 
are the Oo-pe-z(ns, comprising those who have passed the 
noviciate, sustained a regular examination, and chosen the 
priesthood for life. Of this class are the teachers or pro- 
fessors in (the monasteries. One of them is generalh 
yice-president, and is most likely to succeed to me head- 
ship on the demise of the Tongy^. Both these orders 
are sometimes called jRahoms, or Yahans, They are con- 
sidered to imderstand religion so well as to think for 
themselves, and expound the law out of their own hearts, 
without being obliged to follow what they have read in 
books. Next are the Ko-yen-ga-ldy, who have retired 
from the world, and wear the jellow cloth, but are not all 
seeking to pass the examination, and become Oo-pe-zins, 
They have entered for an education, or a liyelihoda, or to 
gain a divorce, or for various objects ; and many of sodi 
return annually to secular life. Many of this dass remain 
for life without rising a grade. Those who remain five yean 
honourably are called 2W, ue, simply, priests ; and those 
who remain twenty, are Maha Touy, great or aged priests. 
They might have become Fon^hees at any stage of this 
period if their talents and acquirements had amounted to 
the required standard. By courtesy, all who wear the 
yellow cloth are called Ponghees." 

In some parts of Burmah there are also nunneries, 
though the Bedagat neither authorizes nor requires them; 
indeed, manifestoes have been issued by several of the 
kings of Ava to prevent women under a certain age from 
entering these mstitutions.(l) On the subject of the 
khyoums, however, I cannot do better than refer to the 
works of MM. Hue and Gabet, Mr. Prinsep, and others. 

The most interesting and most characteristic ceremony 
of these Burmese is the frineral of a priest, as it contains 
a mixture of solemnity and absurdity rarely to be met 
with anywhere. I shall proceed, therefore, to describe it. 

When a Burman priest dies, his body is embalmed. 
The process of embaiining is conducted m the following 
manner. The body is opened, the intestines taken ouC 
and the spaces filled with various descriptions of spiceSi 
the orifice being dosed up again, and sewed together. 
After this the whole body is covered by a layer of wax, tP 

(I) J9BC7dop»d|iiM«txoi^UteaA,«.t>.l&^^<QD^ 
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nreyent ilie air from injuring it ; over the wax is* placed a 
Jayer of lao, together with some bitmninous compound, 
and the whole is covered with leaf gold. The ceremony 
somewhat reminds one of the description jdy en by Herodo- 
tus of ancient Egyptian emba]ming.(l) The arms are laid 
across the breast of the body. The preparation of the 
body takes place at the house. (2) 

iO>oat a year afterward the body is removed to a house 
built expressly for such purposes, where it is kept until 
tiie other priests order it to be burnt. In this house the 
body is disposed upon a raised stage of bamboo and wood, 
and the house itself is ornamented with paper and leaf 
gold. By the stage, the coffin, overlaid with gold and 
painted with figures of death in various ways, was placed. 
In the courtyard of the house two four-wheel camaffes 
await the time fixed for the burning, one being intended 
for the cofSn, the other for the stage, with its apparatus. 
The carriage on which the corpse is placed has another 
stage built upon it, similar to the one m the house, with 
the difference of its being larger, and fixed upon an 
ele^iant in a kneeling postmre. 

The people of the place have to prepare rockets and 
other fireworks, as well as images of animals to which the 
rockets are fixed. The images are then drawn through 
the streets and round the town ; all the citizens, when the 
ceremonies are strictly observed, being compelled to 
assist. The procession opens with some fiags ; then a 
number of dancing girls and boys follow ; after this the 
carriages with the ^ures, drawn by boys and bullocks ; 
and on the occasion which Mr. Carey describes, there fol- 
lowed, by the express command of the governor, a quan- 
tity of young women " dancing and singing, with an 
older woman between eaeh row to keep them in order." 
Then came the principal persons of the place under 
umbrellas, a sign of rank, as in ancient Nineveh, and all 
modem Asiatic countries. Lastly, the procession was 
closed by men, dancing and singing in like manner. 

The images on the carriages are usually very large, 
much larger than life, and represented buffaloes, ele- 
phants, horses, and men. Each street attends its own 
carriage in the procession. 

(1) Lib. ii. cc. 85-90. 

(2) lam indebted to an »ccoant by Mr. C«tey Va knai(ik&^«»«»'2M^ 
yoLxvLp, 190 aq. 
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The following day the townspeople are divided into two 
parties, and strange indeed must be the sight of the mni- 
ntnde. The carriage containing the corpse has four large 
cables attoched to it, and the twoparaes of tiie towns- 
people ^nll against one another, and strive to draw awvr 
me carriage and its contents. This contest is ccmtiniied 
till superior stren^h puts an end to it, or tUl liie cable 
bi^aks, and the losing party tumble head over heeis. 

The third day is spent in discharging the rockets. The 
figures were fixed on carriages, and the rocks were fiu- 
tened to strong ropes by rattan loops, in such a manner 
that being passed between the le^s of the animals, " so 
that when discharged, they, slidmg on the ropes, ran 
along the ground. In the evening there is another 
grana display of fireworks. 

The next day the corpse is burnt in a temporary house 
by small rockets, which, sliding down on to the coffins 
along ropes in rings of rattan, set the coffin on fire. 
Sometimes, as we are^informed by Crawfurd, (1) the body 
is blown from a cannon to convey it more quickly to 
heaven ! 

What can be said of such puerility and solemnity 
joined together P How melancholy is we aspect of snen 
tluncs, and what can we think of the moral or religions 
conmtion of a nation who made such seeming fun (for 
under what other term can a large portion of the cere- 
mony be comprehended?) of the solemnest moment of 
existence, and that, too, in the burial of a minister of that 
Grod to whom, in humility and reverence, they lifted up 
tiieir hearts in prayer. V ery often, however, the most 
solemn and the most trivial are mingled in verr remark- 
able proportions. We have one example of ihat, at 
least, in reli^on, nearer homeC 

The Budcmist religion is. remarkable in many points, 
but decidedly the most curious circumstance connected 
witii it, is the vast numbers of believers whidi pwn its 
influence. That the religion is ancient, perhaps more 
ancient than any other |form of eastern worship, except 
Brahmanism, can scarcely be doubted; but that it extended 
so far over the earth as some would have us bdieve, is 
scarcely credible. Eeuben Burrow, a long, time aco, 
called otonehenge [a Buddhist temple ; and since then me 

(I) Ava, vol. ii. p. 127. 
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notion has been reviyed by Higgins in his Celtic Druids, 
as well as in anotiier work. (1) 

Mr. Pooocke, too, tiie antiior of India in Greece, 
woold persnaPde us that the early Greeks were Baddhists, 
and that Pythagoras, correctiy written (according to him) 
Buddha-gooroos (Baddha's spiritoal teacher), was a Bud- 
dhist missionary ! 

However, let the religion be ancient or modem, in prin- 
ciple it is one of the l^st that man ever made for man. 
mr. Maloom, from whom as a missionary one would of 
course expect rabid intolerance, bears testimony to this : — 
" There is scarcely a principle, or precept, in the Bedagat, 
which is not found in the Bible. Did the people but act 
up to its principles of peace and love, oppression and 
injury would be known no more within their borders. Its 
deeds of merit are in all cases either really beneficial to 
mankind, or harmless. It has no mythology of obscene 
and ferocious deities ; no sanguinary or impure obser- 
vances ; no self-inflicted tortures ; no tyrannizing priest- 
hood ; no confounding of right and wrong, by making 
certain iniquities lau&ble in worship. In its moral code, 
its descriptions of the purity and peace of the first ages, 
of the shortening of man's life because of its sins, &c,, it 
seems to have followed genuine traditions. In almost 
every respect it seems to oe the best religion which man 
has ever invented." (2) 

It is true there is another side to the picture ; but why 
should we turn the face to the wall, and expose the tat- 
tered back P Let us leave it as it is, but let us recollect that 
the ill side is there, and make tiie recollection atone for 
n^iny faults in the character of the worshippers of 
Buddha. 

(1) The Anacaljrpsis, vol. i. p. 93. I may here take occasion to remark, 
that the author of India in Greece, Mr. Pococke, to whose enthusiastic 
lahonrs I would do all the Justice in. jnj power, has not, in any port of that 
woric, acknowledged the manifold oDlii;ations under which he lies to the 
anttior of the Anacalypsis. I make this remark more in self-defence than 
otherwise, for, upon my attention having been lately tinned to Godfrey 
Hignsins's work, I there found my own theory of the pcmulation at 
jfUnerica anticipated, tiiough not worked out in the manner it might be 
dkme. I must own this, as I am anxious to avoid the imputation of 
plagiarism. However, I find myself amply corroborated in some of my 
own researches ; but the writer's whole fedings merge into a love of every 
Und of mystical foolery that man has ever imagined. 

(3) Maloom, vol. i. p. 321 sq. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Language— Literature — Manuscripte— The Aporazabon — Superstiticnis— 
Diyinatioik— The Deitton— Astronomy— Dhrifiion off time. 

Of a literature and language so little known as that of 
Burmah, a notice, of course, can but be brief. The few 
particulars with which we are acquainted, I will, however, 
offer to the reader. 

The sacred books are in a language usually called 
PaU, which denomination, Mr. Wilson contends, should 
only be applied to the character. He proposes that the 
name of the language should be Magaden or Punorit, 
corresponding to the terms Magari and Sanscrit. He 
informs us, also, that the language differs from Sanscrit in 
enunciation only, bein^ softer, and liquifying aU the 
harsh sounds. (1) With this language we hAve but little 
to do, as it is only the language of the priests, and not 
that of the whole population. A grammar of the Pali has 
been published at Colombo, with a vocabulary attachLed.(2) 

The Burman language is very different from the other 
Oriental languages. The character is very simple, and. 
easily written. GThe vowels are • eleven, and tne con* 
sonants thirty-three, but the combinations are excessively 
numerous. All pure Burman words are monosyllabic, so 
pointing to a similar fountaip.-head as the Chinese; in 
process of time, however, polysyllables, derived from the 
Pidi, have crept in, and given a somewhat different com- 
plexion to the language. Xike some other languages, Ihe 
number, person, mood, and tense, are formed by simxes, a 
ff7Btem of grammar much simpler than the difficult in- 
flected langua^. But the great difficulty is in the number 
of verbs, signifying the same thing with a very slight dif- 
ference. Malcom well instances the verb to wash : " One 

(1) My immediate authority is Malcom, toI. i. p. 278. 
(3) Pidi Grammar, ixrith a copious vocabulary in the same lang^uage. By 
the Rev. B. Clough, 8vo. Colombo. IS24. 
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is lued for cashing the face, another for washing the 
hands, another for washing linen in mere water, another x 
for washing it with soap, another for washing dishes, 
&c.** (1) Tke national Mayor is the " Them-bong-gjree," 
a y^y ancient and complete work. The books pnlmshed 
by Europeans on the subject are, a Dictionary of the 
Bnrman Xangoaee, with explanations in English ; com- 
piled from the MoS. of A. Jndson, &^, 8yo. Calcutta, 1826. 
Uarey's Burman Grammar; Serampore, 1815. Laner's 
Burmese Dictionary; Calcutta, 1841. Latter's Burman 
Grammar. 

The rudiments of education," obseryes Malcom,(2) 

are widely diffused ; and most men, eyen common la- 
bourers, learn to write and read a little. But few go 
beyond these attainments." What a different picture 
does this present to the assertions of lieutenant-Colonel 
Symes, who exalts the Burmans to such a pitch of mental 
oultiyation. This is, howeyer, in no slight degree owing 
to the character of their literature, wmch, howeyer inte- 
resting to the obseryer of the rise of human ciyilisation, 
has nothing in it of permanent yalue to the people, as the 
accoimt wmch I shall giye of the Museum collection will 
amply show. I do not mean to say that they haye not 
treatises on many subjects of science, and many interest- 
ing histories ; but their books, for the most paH, consist of 
bulads,!legends of Gaudama, astrology, and cosmography; 
an idea of the yalue of which has already been giyen. 

The MSS. in the British Museum of which i shall first 
giye an account, form the Tytler Collection, as it may be 
called, running from No. 10,548 to No. 10,572 of the 
Additional MSS., and was presented to the library by John 

2rtler, Esq., on the 9th July, 1836. Unfortunately, the 
useum authorities are not acquainted with the contents 
of them ; for which reasons the reader must be contented 
with the meagre account I can offer. The MSS., of which 
we haye a magnificent collection in the British Museum, are 
written tipon palm-leayes of fifteen to eighteen inches in 
length. The writing upon them looks more like a series 
of scratches with a nne-pointed instrument than anything 
else. They are written upon both ^ides, and two spaces 
are left, in order to admit of strings being passed through 
the yolume to keep the leayes together. These strings 

(J) Malcom, voL L p. 377. ^^^ NciLV. "».«*! « 
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fasten with wooden tags. Occasionally a large space is 
left unwritten upon, and a third of the leaf is only used. 
The book, when closed and fastened with tags, presents a 
8in^;iilar appearance. It is outwardly divided into three 
divisions, of which the two outside are gilt, and ^e middle 
painted with a glistening, flary red. A pattern runs 
along the edge of tne red portion. No. 10,648 contnins, as 
nearly as I can judge, three hundred and twelve such leaves, 
forming a volume of about ten inches in thickness. The 
Museum carefully preserve these MSS. in a cardboard 
case, which prevents their being spoiled by dust and dirt. 
No. 10,550, a very thin MS., consisting of but eleven 
leaves, appears to contain astrolo^cal calculations. It is 
not nearly in such good |>reservation as the large one. 

The instrument used in writing upon these MSS. is 
sometimes (as one of those in the British Museum, pre- 
sented by John Barlow Hay, Esq., in 1839) of brass, and 
is eighteen inches in length ; it has a decorated top, and a 
very sharp point. The ink-pot used would aj)pear to be 
somewhat deep, as the stylti^s is covered with ink for two 
or three inches. ^ 

In one of the cases there are several gorgeous MSS., 
one written on five palm-leaves of about the usual length, 
in the Burmese character (which differs somewhat m)in 
the Pali) . It is written on a gold ground, and is adomed(? ) 
with figures of Gaudama. The covers are of wood, and 
are ornamented. This MS. contains the first book of the 
Kammavaca. 

The second is on a silver ground, in the Burmese cha- 
racter, on palm-leaves, andi was presented in 1771 by 
Mrs. Mead. There is another Mb., in the same case, of 
the Kammav^Lc^, the first and the fourth books. It is 
profusely gilded. GThe character is the square Pali. The 
kammavSica is one of the most esteemed rituals of the 
Buddhist priesthood. 

The other manuscripts are not so fine as those I have 
mentioned, and present similar characteristics to the infe- 
rior sort that I nave described above. It is much to be 
regretted that we have scarcely an Orientalist in England 
wno can unfold to us the meaning of these MSS. Never, 
in any institution, was a richer bait held out to the scholar 
than at the Museum at the present time, and yet tiiere 
are but one or two gentlemen capable of instructing us 
upon tius mtereeting and impbxtaat i^oixxt. TUe Museum 
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authorities themselves re^ot, with the rest of scholardom, 
that so hirge a portion of their Oriental collection is still 
a dead letter to them. If the present war he productive 
of no hotter result, let us hope that it will cause some one 
ahle to translato and comment on these MSS. to turn his 
attention to this suhject, and give his researches to an 
expectant world. (1) 

It may not be uninteresting to append a portion of a list, 
kindly placed at my disposal by Sir Frederick Madden, of 
some of the ascertained JBurmese Buddhistic MSS., among 
the Additional MSS. in the British Museum. No, 18,753 : A 
Burmese MS. containing the Sut Silakkham, a part of the 
second division, or Sutrapituka, of the Buddhistic Scrip- 
tures, translated from tne Pali. No. 15,240. Burmese 
translation of a portion of the !Kammav&c&, or Kamma- 
vach&. This was presented by the earl of Enniskillen on 
the 10th July, 1844, ! and is written in dark brown 
letters, on an ivory plate about fifteen inches in length. 
No. 17,945 : The TikH Kavisara Nissaza, a Burmese trans- 
lation of a Pali commentary on a Buddhistic work called 
Kavi-Sara, or the Essence of the Poets. No. 17,700 : 
Part of a Burmese translation of a Buddhistic legend. 
This MS. is bound in wood, profusely gilt. No. 17,699 : 
A religious treatise in Burmese, on the different sorts of 
punishment in this Ufe. 

" The original," observes Buchanan,(2) " of most of the 
Burma books on law and reli^on is in the Pali, or Pale 
language, which, imdoubtedly, is radically the same with 
the Sanscrit. I was assured at Amarapura that the Pali 
of Siam and Pegu differed considerably from that of the 
Burmas; and an intelligent native of Tavav, who had 
been at Cingala, or Candy, the present capital of Ceylon, 
and at the ruins of Anuradapura, the former capital, 
assured me that the Pali of that island was considerably 
different from that of Ava. 

I " In many inscriptions, and in books of ceremony, such 
as the £ammua, tne Pali language is written in a square 
character, somewhat resembling the Bengal Sanscrit, and 
called Magata. Of this a specimen may be seen in the 
description of the Borgian Museum by Paulinus. (3) But 

(1) I must not in this place forget to thank the gentlemen at the Museum 
for the aid they so courteously and willingly gave me in my examination 
of their Burmese MSS. 

(2) Asiatic Researches, yol. vii. p. 305 sq. (3) Pajg^ ^^* 
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in general it is written in a round character, nearly ve- 
Bembling the Bormah letters. Of this kind is the sped- 
men given by the accunlte M. De la Loub^re, and which 
some persons have rashly conceived to be the BnrmaL 
There is no doubt, however, that all the different cha- 
racters of India, both on the west and on the east of the 
Granges, have been derived from a common source ; and 
the Burmah writing on the whole appears to be the most 
distinct and beautiful. 

" In their more elegant books the Burmas write cat 
sheets of ivory, or on very fine white pahnira leaves. The 
ivory is stained black, and the margms are ornamented 
wil^ gilding, while the characters are enamelled or gilded. 
On me pMmira leaves the characters are in general <^ 
black enamel, and the ends of the leaves and maj^ins are 
painted wiili flowers in various bright colours. In their 
more common books, the Burmas, with an iron style, 
engrave their writings on palmira leaves. A hole through 
bom ends of each leaf, serves to connect the whole into a 
volume by means of two strings, which also pass through 
the two wooden boards that serve for binding. In imo 
finer binding of these kind of ^books the boards are 
lacquered, the edges of the leaves cut smooth and gilded, 
and the title is written on the upper board ; me two 
cords are, by a knot or jewel, secured at a little distance 
from the boards, so as to prevent the book firom falling to 
pieces, but sufficiently distant to admit of the upper 
leaves being turned back, while the lower ones are rc»d. 
The more elegant books are in general wrapped up in silk 
cloth, and bound round by a garter, in wnich the Bur- 
mas have the art to weave the title of the book." 

like the ancients, almost every Burman " carries with 
him a jtarawaik, (1) in which he keeps his accounts,, 
copies songs till he can .repeat them from memory, and 
tates memorandums of anything curious. It is on these 
fo/rcmaiks that the zares or writers, in all courts and 
public offices, take down the proceedings and orders of 
the superior officers, from thence copying such parts as 
are necessary into books of a more aur^le and elegant 
nature. The parawaik is made of one sheet of thick and 
strong paper blackened over. A good one m^ be about 
eight feet long and eighteen inches wide, it is folded 

(I) I do not know but that tbis ought to be written paroMk.— Baobanan. 
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up somewhat; like a fan, each fold or page being 
abont six inchei, and in length the whole breadth 
of the iheeti. llienoe, wherever the book is opened, 
whichever side is uppermost, no part of it can be rubbed 
but the two outer pages, and it only occupies a table 
one foot in width by eighteen inches long. The Burmas 
write on the pttratoaik with a pencil of steatites. ..... 

When that which has been written on a parawaik be- 
comes no longer useful, the pa^es are ruboed over wiUi 
charcoal and tne leaves of a species of dolichos ; they are 
then dean as if new, and equally fit for the pencil." (1) 

It will not be amiss to pursue the usual plan that I 
have proposed to myself, and in every practicable case to 
illustrate the literature of a nation by extracts from some 
one of its approved works. Fortunately, the missionary 
Sangermano has sup|>lied me with the means of doing so, 
which would otherwise have failed. I cannot do better, 
therefore, than quote from that writer his account and 
extracts from one of their volumes. It will, I suppose, 
furnish as fair a specimen of their Uteratnre as any wfaidi 
can be offered. 

" Among these books," says Sangermano, " the one 
called Aporazabon deserves to be placed the first ; it is a 
species of romance, in which the principal character is 
Aporazli, an old minister, to whom the emperor, and 
several mandarins, put a number of questions on the 
science of government. To give my readers some idea of 
this work, I will here translate some extracts. (2) 

" One day the emperor asked Aporazli what he meant 
to do to render Ids kingdom flourishing and populous ; 
the old minister replied, that, in the first place, he must 
have the success of all his subjects in their aflairs at 
heart, as much as if they were ms own. 2. He should 
diminish the taxes and ciochi. 3. In putting on imposts he 
should have regard to the means oi^his subjects. 4. He 
must be liberal. 5. He must frequently inquire into the 
affairs of his kingdom, and make mmself fulh^ acquainted 
with them. 6. He must love and esteem nis good and 
faithful servants. 7. Finally, he should show cou^sy and 
affability, both in his manners and words, to all persons. 
He ought, moreover, to take measures that the population 
of his kingdom is augmented, and that his government 

(1) Bxmhanan, in Asiatic Researches, yol. vi. p. 307* 

(2) Dworiptlon, p. 141 et sqq. 
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acquire honoor and respect among foreign nations; he 
should not molest the rich, but, on the contrary, should 
encourage their industry and promote their interests ; he 
should show a proper regard to his generals and miniB- 
ters, who govern in the name of the emperor, for it is not 
seemly that they should be publicly disregarded and ill- 
treated ; he should not despise prudent ana carefol men ; 
and, finally, he should be just and moderate in exacting 
tributes, and should always proportion them to the pro- 
ducts of agriculture and commerce. As a confirmation of 
this precept, he refers to the fruits of the earth, when 
eaten before they are ripe. * You see,* he says, * that the 
fruits which are gathered ripe from the tree, are weU- 
fiavoured and pleasant to the taste ; but when they are 
plucked before they have ripened, they are insipid, and 
sour, Und bitter. Kice that is taken at its proper season 
is excellent food, but if it is collected before its time, it is 
devoid of substance and nutriment.' He then advises 
the emperor not to shut up his kingdom ; that is to say, 
that he ought to allow all foreign merchants a free 
entrance, to encourage their commerce, and mi^e it 

fiourish Another time, when two petty kings 

had declared war against each other, they both had 
recourse to the Burmese monarch for assistance. Accord- 
ing to his custom, the emperor sent for Aporaz^^who 
spoke thus on the occasion : — * It once happened that two 
cocks of equal strength began fighting in the presence of 
a countryman; after continuing their combat for some 
time, they were so overcome by their exertions, that they 
were unable to do anything more, when the countryman 
sprang upon them, and made himself master of them 
both. Thus ought you, O king ! to do at present. Let 
these two princes fight with each other till you see that 
their resources are exhausted, and then, pouncing upon 
them, seize upon their territories for yourself.' 

" A man of mean extraction was raised by the efibrts of 
an old mandarin to the throne. But the mandarin after- 
wards became overbearing, and even tried to be in some 
measure the master of the emperor. The latter bore all 
this for some time, but at length, growing weary of this 
insolence, he determined to rid himself of his importunate 
minister. "Wherefore, one day that he was surrounded 
by a number of his mandarins, among whom was the one 
who had raised him to the throne, he directed his dis- 
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i to him, and asked him what they do with the zen, 
are erected round the pagodas, after the gilding 
eunting are finished for wnicii they were rais^ ; for 
tn is a scaffolding of bamboo, or tnick cane, serving 
port the gilders and painters of the pagodas. ' They 
icen down and earned away,' rephed the old man- 
' that they may not obsbmct the view of tiie 
a» or spoil its beauty.' 
Just so,' replied the monarch, ' I have made use of 

ascend tne throne, as the gilders and painters 
use of the zen ; but now that I am firmly seated in 

1 am obeyed as emperor by all, and respected by 
»u are become useless to me, or rather your presence 
disturbs my peace.' He then drove him from his 
, and sent lum in banishment to a village. One 
rhile this mandarin was yet in banishment, a dread- 
mpest arose ; in the course of which, looking out 
le country, he observed that the great trees, which 
;d the force of the wind, were not bent, but broken 
•n up by its fury ; while the grass and the canes, 
3g before the blast, returned to their original posi- 
he moment it was gone by. ' Oh,' said the man- 
within himself, ' if I had followed the example of 
canes and this grass, I should not now be in so 
ible a condition.' " 

ong a semi-civilised people (and look on them as we 
fche Burmans are no more), superstition ever has a 
ful, almost unassailable hold upon the public mind, 
affue dread of future existence, the indefinable curi- 
vhich tempts man to search, by his own endeavours, 
e ultimate end of all his strivings on earth, is to be 
more closely allied to a feeling of scientific apFJ®- 
L among such a people than anywhere else. The 
feet comprehension of what is passing around, leads 
dtutored mind ever to trench on the supernatural 
of the existence of which he has an innate percep- 
But having no clear knowledge, unable perhaps to 
s his forebodings in a distinct and comprehensible 
T, he runs to me priest, or the leamea man, and, 
ing a knowledge of futurity to be part of his 
ig, asks what the fate may be to which he is 
3d. The wise man, anxious to keep up a reputation 
perior knowledge, invents something from the cir- 
mces in which he knows the person to be ^laaed. 
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Subsequently he s^tematizes and arranges these notions, 
connecting them with the stars, those high and wonderM 
lights that unceasingly pass on in an eyer-detennined 
cycle aboye our he^s. Such would seem to haye been 
the origin of astrology. 

Divination is imiyersally credited by the Burmese, and 
Dr. Buchanan's picture, so melancholy as showing to what 
extent priestcraft obtained among tnem in his tmie (and 
it is probably not much decreased in their estimation 
now), IS too interesting to be omitted in this place : — 

'* No person will commence the building of a house, a 
journey, or the most trifling undertaking, without con- 
sulting some man of skill to find a fortunate daj or hoar. 
Friday is a most imlucky day, on which no busmess must 
be commenced. I saw seyeral men of some rank, who had 
got from the king small boxes of theriac, or something 
Eke it, and which they pretended would render them 
invulnerable. I was often asked for medicines that would 
render the body impenetrable to a sword or musket-ball, 
and on answering that I knew of none such, my medical 
sMU was held m yery low estimation. IndeNBd, every- 
Burman doctor has at the end of his book some charms, 
and what are called magical squares of figures, which he 
copies, and gives to be worn by ms patients. And although 
these squares are all of uneven numbers, and consequenm^ 
of the easiest construction, yet the ignorant multitude 
repose great confidence in their virtue. Some men, whom 
we saw, had small bits of ^old or jewels introduced under 
the skin of their arms, m order to render themselves 
invulnerable ; and the tattooing on the legs and thighs of 
the Burma men they not only think ornamental, out a 
preservative against the bite of snakes." (1) 

Cheiromancy and oneiromancy are in as great estima- 
tion as divination or amulets. With all tiieir skill in 
astrology, which they practise to a great extent, they are 
very ignorant of astronomy, and Dr. Buchanan tells us, 
'* Although they sometimes attempt to calculate eclipses, 
yet they pretend not to ascertain either the hour of their 

commencement or the extent of the obscuration It 

would indeed appear, from a treatise of Mr. Samuel 
Davis, (2) that the time of the frdl moon, and the duration 
of die eclipse, found by the rules given in the 8vaj* 

(V JktbMe SeMKCdkM, VOL Yi.p. 17%. ^%> i^s&ai^. ^ftjuu^i^^V^l^ 
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Siddhanta, differ considerably from the truth ; and that, 
although the roles given ia the Siddhanta Eahasya, and 
other modem books, make a near approach, yet tney are 
far from being correct ; so that even the Brahmens of 
Hindustan are not much further adyanced than those of 
Amarapura, notwithstanding the improvements they have 
introduced from time to time, perhaps as they were able 
'gradnaUy to procure a little better information from their 
conquerors, Mohammedans and Christians." (1) 

Sangermano has a few remarks on the subject of the 
supenrtitions of the Burmese, that it would not be in- 
appropriate to transfer to these pages. (2) 

'* Tne Burmese possess a large volume containing a frdl 
account of all their superstitious observances, and of the 
different omens of good or evil fortune to be drawn from 
an immense number of objects, — as from the wood with 
which their houses are biult, from their boats and car- 
nages, from the aspects of tiie sun, moon, and planets, 
fttaa the howling of dogs, and the singing of birds, &c,, 
and also from the involuntary movements of the members 
of one's own body. "We will here translate some portions 
of this book, as specimens of the superstitions which 
paganism conducts to. 

" This book, which is called Deitton, in the treatise on 
the woods used in building, distinguishes various kinds. 
Such beams as are equalh- large at the to^ as at the 
bottom are called males ; those which are thicker at the 
bottom than above are females ; the neuters are those in 
which the middle is thickest; and when the greatest 
thickness is at the top, they are called giants ; finally, 
when a piece of wood^ on being cut, ana falling to the 
ground, reboimds from its place, it is called monkey- 
wood. Whoever lives in a house made of male wood, 
wiU be happy in all places, and at all times, and in all 
circumstances ; but it the wood of any person's house be 
neuter, continual misery will be his lot ; and if it be of 
the gigantic species, he will die. By dividing the two 
pieces of wood which form the stairs into ten compart- 
ments, and observing in which the knots occur, we may 
also learn a man's ^fortune. If a knot be found in the 
first compartment, it is a sign that the master of the 
house will be honoured by princes ; if in the second, th&t. 

(1) AMlaL Rea, voLvUp. 174. (S) Buxmew 'Siiv\|&s«t \^. VW v\. 
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lie will abound in rice, and all kinds of proyisions ; but if 
there be one in the fourth division, then a son, or a 
nephew, or a slave, or an ox of the master will die; a 
knot in the sixth division is a sign of riches in oxen and 
buffaloes ; but one in the eighth portends the death of his 
wife ; and finally, one in the tenth, is an augury of £;reat 
possessions in gold and silver, and such other valuabfes. 

"From the wood used in the construction of the 
houses, the Deitton passes to the holes in which the poles 
that support them are fbced ; for if these be square, it is a 
sign 01 sickness ; and divers other prognostics are drawn 
from the manner in which they are dug, and from the 
difiercnt substances that are met with in making them. 
Hence various rules are given for choosing a spot of 
ground for the foundation of houses. 

" The next sources of superstition are the boats and 
carriages ; for from the knots that are in them, good or 
bad success is assigned to the possessors ; as also from 
the different objects they meet with on their progresses 
on different days of the week. 

" All involuntary movements of the eyes, the head, or 
the forehead, are considered as indications of the lot of 
those in whom they are observed, as their happiness, or 
of the honours they will receive, or of a litigious dis- 
position," &c: 

And again, a little after, our missionary continues :— 

" In the time of war, or during a law suit, there is a 
curious way of &i4ing out the success to be expected. 
Three figures are made of cooked rice, one representing a 
lion, another an ox, and a third an elephant. These are 
exposed to the crows, and the augury is taken according 
to which is eaten. If they fall on 9ie figure of the Hon, it 
is a sign of victory ; if they eat that of the ox, things will 
be made up by accommodation ; but if they eat the ele- 
phant, then bad success is to be looked for. 

" When a dog carries any unclean thing to the top of 
a house, it is supposed that the master wifi become nch. 
If a hen lay her egg upon cotton, its master will become 
poor. If a person, who is going to conclude a law suit, 
meet on the road another carrying brooms or spades, the 
suit will be long, and in the end he wiU be deceived. If 
the wind should carry away any of the leaves of the 
betel, when, according to custom, it is being carried 
to the house of a newly-married woman^ it is a sign 
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that the marriage will be unhappy, and that separation 
will ensue. 

" If in going to war, or to prosecute a law suit, a per- 
son meet with a fish, Ihere wul be no war, and the law- 
suit will cease ; if he see another catching a gnat, the 
mandarins will exact many presents, the client will be 
deceived, and the law suit a long one ; if he meet any one 
currying packages, then everything will succeed to his 
idshes ; it he meet a serpent, the anair will be long ; if a 
dogy or a female elephant, or a person playing on the 
instrument called zaun, a species of cymbal, tdl things 
will go welL" 

The cood father mentions some more instances of a 
similar xind, and thus concludes : (1) — ** But we should 
never finish, were we to extract all the follies of this book, 
for they are so numerous, and at the same time so incon- 
sistent with common comfort, that, as one of our oldest 
missionaries has observed, if a man were to be entirely 
guided by it, he would not have a house to Hve in, nor a 
road to walk on, nor clothes to cover him, nor even rice 
for his food ; and yet the blind and ignorant Burmese 
place the greatest faith in it, and endeavour to regulate 
their actions according to its directions." I have not 
space to speak of all the various superstitious weaknesses 
wMch rule this people, or I womd tell of the cheiro- 
mancy of the Burmans, their amulets and their love- 
philtres ; for these, however, I must refer the reader to 
Sangermano. 

Burman astronomy is similar in most points to that of 
the Hindoos ; but a short account of it, after Buchanan (2) 
and Sangermano, (3) will not be out of place here. 

They rec^nise eight planets, viz., the Sun, the Moon, 
Mercury, Tenus, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, and another 
named Bahu, which is invisible. Buchanan tells us that 
some one discovered in it the Georgium Sidus ; but if its 
invisibility be taken into consideration, it is much more 
likely to be the recently discovered and lost planet Nep- 
tune. A description of it from the treatise of Buchanan, 
will, however, settle any doubts as to this star : (4) — 

" The form of Eahu is thus described. His stature is 
48,000 juzana; the breadth of his breast 12,000; of his 

(1) Burmese Empire, p. 113. 

(2) Asiatic Researches, vol. vi. pp. 188-205. C^'^ Dcam^\X!Qi«i,^^.\\-\V. 
(4) Buchanan, udi supra, p. 191 j and SangcrmasiO, ^. VA. 
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divide the moon into two parts, tlie light and the dark 
moon ; the first contained the days, anring which the 
moon is on the , increase ; and the second, those in which 
she is in the wane. Thus, for instance, the 14th of 
Sadeengiut is called the 14th of the light moon Sadeen- 
giut; but the 16th is called the Ist of the dark moon 
Sadeengiut. 

** Whence the Burmans date their sera I oonld not from 
them learn. Joannes Moses, Akunwun or collector of 
the land-tax for the province of Pegu, the most intelhgent 
man with whom we conversed, did not seem to know. He 
said that whenever the kingthonght the years of the sera 
too many, he changed it. The fact, however, I believe is, 
that this sera, commencing in our year 638, is that used by 
the astronomers of Siam, and from them, aA a mwe 
polished nation, it has passed to the Burmas, whose pride 
nindered them from acknowledging the truth."(l) 

The common lunar year consists, howerer, only of 
twelve months ; consequently they are obliged to add an 
intercalary month every three years, as the year is only 
three hundred and fifty-four days in length. Even this, 
however, does not supply all deficiencies, and the fur- 
ther rectifications are made by public proclamation. Q^eir 
worship days are four every month, viz., at the new and 
the full moon, and half-way between these ; so that some- 
times the interval is seven days, and sometimes ei^i 
Day and night are divided into four equal parts. At 
Eangoon, however, the European mode of reckoning the 
hours is much in use, and timepieces are not whoUy un- 
known. (2) 

(1) Loub^re, du Royaume de Siam, vol. ii. p, 102. 
(3) Meilcom, vol. i. p. 275. 
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CHAPTER V. 

€>anienc7--Weiflito--Coiimieroe — Ports— TMJc-wood — Houses— Tunkt — 
Dress— Food— Marriages— Childbirth— Fanerals-Arts—Slayerx-Tlie 
drama— Cheas — Qames— Mosio— Fireworiu. 

The Burmese have no coined money. At erery pay- 
ment the money is assaj^ed and weighed, to ascertein its 
value. When a bargain is to be conduded, very often the 
seller asks to see the money the purchaser has to offer 
him. The circulating medium is lead, for small payments. 
8ilyer, howeyer, is me standard, althouf2;h gold is also in 
use ; it is considered seyenteen times as valuable as silver. 
The frequent assaying process that the money undergoes 
has -given rise to a busmess ; the persons following it are 
nam^ Foe-za, and for a commission of two and a half 
per cent, they will assay the money. One per cent, is 
tost in the operation, so that if " that operation oe repeated 
forty times, it follows that the original amount is wholly 
absorbed, — a fact which shows the enormous waste of the 
precious metals which attends this rude substitute for a 

currency."(l) 

Of course, the value of money is continually fluctuating, 
and Crawfurd informs us, that the alloy in silver varied 
from two to twenty-five per cent. ! ** The finest gold," he 
says, " in circulation is, according to this scale, of nine 
and three-quarters touch, or twenty-three and a quarter 
carats fine. Between this and that which is only twelve 
carats, or contains one-half alloy, is to be found in use 
almost every intermediate degree of fineness." 

Malcom gives us the following scale of weights, which 
answers bom for goods and money :(2) — 

2 small mays = 1 large may == 1 pice. 
4 large mays == 1 bai or may = 1 anna. 

2 bais = 1 moo = 2 annas. 

2 moos = 1 mat = 4 annas (62^ gr. troy). 

4 mats = 1 kyat ==: 1 tical. 

100 kyats = 1 piakthah or vis (StVIt ll>s- avoird.). 

(1) Crawfturd, vol. ii. p. 188. (2) Malcom, nqXA.'^.^I^* 
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The head-waters of most of the rivers, as before re- 
marked, (1) yield gold; but gold washings are to be found 
in the Irawadi aoove Prome, and also near E.angoo]i.(2) 
" But the little gold," says the missionary, " that is thus 
collected is far from being sufficient for the Burmese, who 
use great quantities of tliis metal, not only in their brace- 
lets, earrings, and other ornaments, which persons of both 
sexes are accustomed to wear, but much more for gildiM 
the convents of the Talapoins, the public porticoes, and 
particularly the pagodas, which, being exposed to the rain 
and the action of the air, soon lose their gilding, and are, 
therefore, continually requiring fresh gold to repair Aein. 
To supply this demand, gold is imported from the Malay 
coast, from China, and other places." 

The silver is principally procured from the Chinese 
provinces of Yunnan, and the mines in Burmah are worked 
by natives of China. The only place in Burmali where 
silver-mines are worked is at Bor-twang, twelve days' 
journey from Bamoo. 

Burmah has considerable foreign trade. The natiyes 
carry on a communication for this purpose with Mergtti 
and Chittagong, and occasionally with Calcutta, Penang, 
and Madras, burmah has at present but two good har- 
bours remaining, namely, Eangoon and Bassein. Both of 
these are good, but foreign vessels never go to the latter, 
notwithstanding the fact that it is the better of the two.(3) 
The port of Rangoon is the only one, therefore, of any 
consiaeration. 

The exports of Burmah are teak-wood, cotton, wax, 
cutch, sticKlac, and ivory ; also lead, copper, arsenic, tin, 
birds' nests, amber, indigo, tobacco, honey, tamarinds, 
gnapee, or nap^, gems, orpiment, &c. The most consider- 
able article of conunerce, however, is the teak-wood. " In- 
deed," says Sangermano, " it is for this wood, more than for 
anything else, that vessels of every nation come to Pegu 
from all parts of India. It is found also in Bombay, but in 
small quantities, and is excessively dear ; whereas in Pegu 
and Ava there are such immense forests of it that it can 
be sold to as many ships as arrive, at a moderate price. 
This wood, while it does not quickly decay, is very easily 
wrought, and very light. Cases have occurred of ships 
made of it, and laden with it/ which have been filled wnb 

(1) Book i. chftp. 1, p. 9' (2) Sangermano, p. 1O7, 

(3) Sangermano, p. 167. 
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water, bntyet did not sink. Hence, all the ships that 
eome to Pegu return with cargoes of this wood, whidi is 
employed in common houses, but particularly in ship- 
building. Most of the ships that amye in these ports are 
here careened and refitted ; and there are, besides, two 
or three English and French shipbuilders established at 
Sangoon. One reason of this is the prohibition that 
exists of canring the specie out of the empire. For, as 
merchants, after selling their cargo, and taking in another 
of teak-wood, generally haye some money remaining in 
their hands, they are obliged to employ it in building a 
new ship. Though, perhaps, this is not the only motire 
for'bailoine vessds in Eangoon ; but the quantity of teak 
and other lands of wood with which the neignbouring 
forests abound, may also haye a p;reat influence in this 
way. If the port of Bangoon entices strangers to build 
s^ips there, it also obliges mem to sail as soon as possible. 
For there is a species of worm bred in the waters of the 
rirer which penetrates into the interior of the wood, and 
eats it away m such a manner that the yessel is exposed to 
the greatest danger, since the holes formed by these 
worms being hidden, cannot easily be stopped up. They 
attack eyery species of wood except ebony and tamarindf, 
which are so hard that they are used to make the mallets 
with which carpenters driye their chisds." 

These facts, together with the difficulty of entering into 
the harbour, shomd be carefully considered by the nilers 
of the Company's territories, and they must weigh the 
importance of tne position against the fatal effects of the 
elimate, and when they haye the upper fertile territory of 
Aya almost within their grasp, they should not content 
themselyes with the low flat« of Jregu, as some of the 
public press haye adyised. 

Bassein, howeyer, which has been lately captured, 
should be the principal port. That it is the better, is 
plainly to be seen from the fact of its haying been so con- 
sidered at an earlier period of the history of the country ; 
and that the Company thought so, is plam from their first 
fiustories haying been in that district. 

Burman domestic architecture presents many similarities 
with that of Polynesia, except in the temples, already 
described in a former chapter, where the difierenee is, 
howeyer, very Blight.(l) The houses are con8tructe4 of 

, (1) 8ook i. cbap. m. p. &6, 

a 8 
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timbers, and bamboos &stened witii lighter j^ieoes plmd 
transversely. If strong posts are used, they aie puoed il 
distances oi about seven roet, of coarse bamlioo, and liditer 
ones are plaiwd at closer intervals. Pillars made of mdk 
or stone supporting a frame are never seen. The sides sn 
usually covered with mats; but sometimes with thstdi 
fastened by split canes. In the best houses even, the roofli 
are almost invariably of thatch wrought most skilfbllj, and 
forming a perfect security against both wind and ram, but 
sometimes they are made of thin tiles, turned iqp at one 
end.(l) The best kind of thatch is made of attap or debvioe 
leaves, bent over canes, and attached by the same material; 
a cheapOT kind is made of strong grass six or seven fiwt 
long. These overlap each other m>m twelve to eighteen 
inches, much in the same manner as our tiles : they oosl 
very little and require rene¥nng about every three yean. 

The floors are elevated a few feet from the earth, whieh 
makes them more comfortable than the houses of Bengs], 
and to render them dean, and secure ventilation, they sre 
made of split cane. Unfortunately, the crevices between 
the cane often invite carelessness, and dirty liquids sre 
allowed to run through, and not unfrequently the space 
becomes filled with mud and vermin, particularly among 
the poorer classes. The doors and wmdows are mer^ 
of matting in bamboo frames ; when not dosed, they iie 
propped up BO as to form a diade. There are of oouzBe 
no chimneys. They cook in a sort of square box of esrth. 
A house does not cost more than from sixty to a hunched 
rupees, many not nearly so much, and they may be put up 
in about three days. The houses have only one story. 
In some of the large towns the houses of the rich sre 
built of wood with plank floors, and panelled doors sad 
shutters, but neither lath, plaster, nor glass. The hoosei 
are infested with insects of various descriptions, also wi^ 
lizards, but they are useful in destroying the formeit. 

The buildings not being of brick, me utmost preoautaon 
is taken against Are. The roofs of the houses are loosdj 
thatched, and a long pile of bamboo, with a hook at tlie 
end, is provided in every dwelling to pull down the thatdit 
while another pole is placed ready with a grating at tiie 
end of it to put out the flame by means of pressure. 
^ But it is not only in houses and pagodas that l^e ardii- 

(1) Bangccmano, p. \i&. 
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i sldU of the Bonnans diiplajt itself. The nation, 
I ancient PeraTiana, alao conatruota tfrnka, whieh 
mmenae ntilitj in fertilising the oonn^. One of 
it Montaoboo, the birthplace of Alompra, ia a yery 
ne work. They have also a few bndgea, one of 
at Ava, ia very long, and which Maloom empha- 
Mj9» "I have not seen anrpaaaed in India, and 
r in Europe."(l) The arrangement of the palace 
it may not be inapposite to remark, is not imlike 
the ancient palaces of Nineveh, as brought to light 
Layard, ana restored by Mr. Fenrason. 
Burmese dress is very simple. Thai of the men 
I of a long piece of stripea cotton or ^Ik, folded 
he middle, and flowing down, to the feet. When 
a not at work, this is loosed, and is thrown partly 
jd shoulder, covenng the body in no immoeM 
'. It very closely resemblee the modem i^ubian 
The higher classes add to this a jacket with 
called i^ee, of white mnslin, or, occasionally, 
oth or yelvet, buttoning at the neck. The turban 
ihoung, of muslin, is worn by eyery one. Their 
)r sandals are of wood, or cowhide covered wiik 
id strapped on. These are only worn abroad, 
women wear a ie-mine, or petticoat, of cotton or 
'.i is open in firont ; so that in walking the legs and 
of the thigh are exposed. But in the street, they 
jacket like that of the men, and a mantle over it. 
sexes wear cylinders of gold, silver, horn-wood, 
, or paper in their ears. The fashionable diameter 
)ar-hole is one inch. At the boring of a boy's ears, 
festival is generally held, as it is considered e^ual 
assumption of the toaa nirilis among the ancient 
B ; yet, the period of youth and dandyism gone 
y care no more for such a decoration, and usuially 
) ear-hole as a cigar-rapk, or flower-stand. The 
always well taken care of, and is anointed every 
h sessamum oil. The men gather it in a bunch on 
> of the head, like the North American Indians, 
lie women tie it into a knot behind. The use of 
^hich at one time was very, geneitd, is now no 
so much consumed, and tlie practice of ataining 
bh is not so xmiversaL 

(1) Malcom, vol. L 1^ ^\V. 
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<< The men of this nation/' says a sood aatliionty,(l) 
" have a singular custom of tattooing meir thighs, inudi . 
is done by wounding the skin, and then filling the wousd 
with the juice of certain plants, which has the property of 
producing a black stain. Some, besides both their thighs, 
will also stain their legs of the same colours, and otben 
paint thein all over with representations of tigers, oats, 
and other animals. The origm of this custom, b» well as 
of the immodest dress of the women, is said to have been 
the policy of a certain queen ; who, observing that tJie 
men were deserting their wives, and giving themselves up 
to abominable vices, persuaded her nuslmnd to establian 
these customs by a royal order ; that thus by disfiguring 
the men, and setting off the beauty of the women, Ha 
latter might regain me affections of their husbands." 

In speaking of the military institutions of the Burmese, 
I quoted from Sangermano a passage in which the food of 
the soldiers was mentioned. (2) To the account then given, 
I have little to add here. The food of the people ia mean 
and bad indeed ; in fact, as they eat all kmds of repiales 
and insects, we may very well agree with Malcom,(3) and 
call them omnivorous. They moke two meals in a day, 
one at about nine in the morning, and the other at sunset. 
The rice, or whatever the dish may be, is placed on a 
wooden plate, raised upon a foot, and the eaters squat 
round /it on the bare ground, or perchance on a few mats, 
* using their fingers in the feast. Their usual beverage is 
water. 

The bed consists of a simple mat spread on the ground, 
and a small pillow, or piece of wood, precisely in the man- 
ner of the Polynesians. The rich occasionally have a low 
wooden bedstead and mattresses. 

Their mode of kissing is again like that of the Poly- 
nesians. Instead of touching the lips, they apply we 
mouth and nose to the cheek, and draw in the breath, and 
instead of saying, " Give me a kiss," they say, '' Give me 
a smell." Cmldren are carried astride the hips as in some 
other parts of India. 

When a young man has made his choice of a wife, he 
first sends some old persons to the father to propose the 
marriage. If the family and the girl are agreed to the 
match, the bridegroom immediately goes to the house of the 

(I) SaDgerroBno, p. 124. (2) Book i. chap. ii. p. 38. 

(3) SoaUi»EMtemAidat'vo'^*V.v*%^^* 
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£gUiher-iii-Uiw, and resides there for three years. At the 
expiration of that period, he may, if he choose, take his 
wife and reside somewhere else. The ^rst night of the 
marriage is one of considerable hazard, for a large num- 
ber of persons will collect together and throw stones and 
logs on to the roof of the honse. Sangermano, on whose 
authority I mention the custom, could obtain no reason 
forit.(l) 

A strange practice attends the birth of a Burmese 
infant. ** No sooner is the infant come to light, than an 
immense £re is lighted in the apartment, so large that a 
person can hardly approach it without experiencing con- 
siderable hurt. I^et the woman is stretchea out before it; 
and obliged to support its action on her naked skin, which 
is often olistered from its effects as badly as if the fire had 
been actually made for this purpose. This treatment is 
persevered in for ten or fifteen days without intermission, 
■at the end of which time, as it will be easily supposed, 
the poor woman is quite scorched or blackened."(2) 

In their treatment of tha sick, they are very absurd 
and unskilful, but at the same time, some of their remedies 
are good. Space will not permit me to speak of this sub- 
ject, and I must refer to the copious accounts of Malcom, 
Sangermano, Crawfurd, and others. 

At the death of any one, the following ceremonies are 
obserYed.(3) The body is immediately washed and laid 
in a white cloth, and visits of condolence are paid by the 
connections and friends. While the family give them- 
selves u^ to lamentation, these friends perform the office 
of preparing the coffin, assembling the musicians, getting 
betel and lapech, the pickled tea, which is given to every 
one on the occasion. Then a great store of fruit, cotton 
cloths, and money is prepared for distribution among the 
priests and the poor. This is efiected by means of a 
Diirial club, which, strangely enousrh, is one of the institu- 
tions of this singular country. The body is then kept a 
day or two, after which the procession is formed in the 
following manner. First, the alms destined for the priests 
and poor are carried alon^; next, come the baskets of 
betel and lapech, borne by female priests dressed in wbite. 
These are followed by a jjrocession of priests, walking two 
and two. When there is music, it usually comes next. 

(I) Sangermano, p. 129. (2) Sangermano, tibi supra^ ^. 12^. 

(3) Myprind^ autbority is ^angetmaxio, '^. \^^. 
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Then the bier is carried alanff, borne by friends of tlie 
deoeased. Inunediately behind the bier comes the wivei, 
ohildrexi, and nearest relations, all dressed in white. The 
procession is closed by a concourse, of people more or less 
connected with the departed person. Arrived at the place 
where the body is burnt, the senior priest delivers a ser- 
mon, consisting of reflections on the five secular command- 
ments and the ten good works. At the conclusion of the 
sermon, the coffin is delivered to the burners of the dead, 
who set fire to it, while others distribute the alms to the 
priests and people. The burning, however, does not 
always take place. Persons that hiave been cbx>wned, or 
have died of mfectious diseases, are immediately interred. 

On the third dav afber the burning, the relations fp to 
the place and collect the ashes, which are placed m an 
urn and buried, and a cenotaph is erected over the re* 
mains. All thisidme a festival is kept up at the house of 
the deceased. Keaders are engaged, who read out poetry 
and history-. Much feasting and drinking goes on. and 
this is all done to keep off the thoughts of their loss from 
the minds of the relations. On the ninth day the con- 
cluding feast to the priests is given, and a!ll is over. 

The arts of the Burmese are very simple, as may be ex- 
pected. (1) Their pro^ss in them has been Yerjr small, 
chiefly on account " of the great simplicity of their dress 
and houses." Every one builds his own house, and the 
females of the family can manufacture all the apparel that 
is required by the family. The silkworm is kept in Ava» 
and the products of the looms of that province, though 
susceptible of improvement, yet deserve nigh commenda* 
tion K)r the strength of the material and bnllianoy of the 
colours. Carving in wood, an art at which a semi-civilised 
nation generally soon arrives, has been brought to some 
degree of perfection ; but painting, the kindred art, is 
here, as among all Oriental nations, in a very langnishiiig 
conation. Lately, at a meeting of the Asiatic Society cf 
Bengal, a very interesting picture by a Burmese artist was 
eiddbited. Dr. A. Thomas, who presented it to the society, 
thus describes it : — " On one side of the picture is re- 
presented the royal palace and the royal monastery ; the 
priests in iheix saceraotal garb, the w}ute elephant, so. &e. 
are all shown. On the other side is a grand procession 

0) My chief aofthovtty is Svasomnano, V9> 144- 146, 
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showing that a lad is about to enter into the order of 
prieathood." Li painting flowers the Burmese are not so 
fiad, but, like the Chinese, they have yerj imperfect 
notiona of drawing and perBi>eotiye. 

The betel boxes and dnnking-oups are exceedingly 
omious. They are formed of very fine basket-work of 
bamboo, covered with yamish, wnich is brought from 
China in yery great (][uantitie8. An interesting account 
of their manufacture is given by Colonel Bumey in the 
Journal of the Asiatic Socieiy of Bengal ; but the exact 
volume has escaped me. Working in gdid, as among their 
kindred in America, the Incas and the Mexicans, has 
been perfected in no slight degree. In casting beUs, too, 
no Oriental nations can compete with them. 

** Such are the principal arts," concludes San^er- 
mano, (1) " of the Burmese ; and if they are in a low 
state, this must be attributed more to the destructive 
despotism of their government than to the want of genius 
or mdination of uie people, for they have in reality a 
great talent in this way. It is the emperor, with his 
mandarins, who is the obstacle in the wa^ of the industry 
of his subjects ; for no sooner has any artist distinguished 
himself for his skill, than he is constrained to work for 
the emperor or his ministers, and this without any profit, 
farther than an uncertain patronage." 

Can there be the least doubt in the mind of any unpre- 
judiced person, that the British ought to annex tne whole 
of Burmah, and so rescue the flocks that are bleeding 
under the ruffian claws of the official tigers P Eemcmber 
Prome under British justice in the last war ; and though, 
in every way, the Indian government is de facto a mild 
despotism, yet is not that better than the present state of 
things P Besides, it is our interest. If we do not get this 
country, some other nation will,| and we want no Euro- 
pean neighbours in the East. 

And Ihis is a iStting place for an account of the treat- 
ment of slaves among tlie Burmese, a subject of no little 
importance to its future interests. 

Slavery is very general in Ava and the subdued pro- 
vinoes, and it has not yet been abolished in the territory 
ceded to the British in 1826. (2) It may be as well to 
mention this fact, as otherwise the British will get a cha- 

(1) Barmese Empire, p. 146. {2) Ma^comtNoY.V.^.^Ili* 
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racter for inconsistency, and some one will plead, in ex- 
tenuation of the African slave-trade, that though sneli 
efforts are made in the Atlantic, yet that in tiie tan^Ue 
property of Britain, the provinces of Arakhan, Chitt^- 
gong, Assam, and Tenasserim, the practice is not sop- 
pressed, notwithstanding that it might be effected wilh 
mnch more ease than in Africa, or on the Brazilian ooask 
Naturally, in so recent a possession, the measure cannot 
be immediately introduced ; yet it would be well for 
the Company to think and act, as it is necessary to 
be consistent throughout, even if that were the only 
consideration. 

A slight slave-trade appears to be carried on upon the 
frontiers ; and though the Burmans, with somewhat of a 
Jesuitical spirit, do not actually en^ge in it themselves, 
yet they do not hesitate to recogmse and support it by 
purchasmg the slaves thus kidnapped from home. 

Debtor slaves, Malcom tells us, are very numerous. 
When persons borrow, they mortgage themselres to their 
creditors tiU they can repay the money. In Burmah this 
is not done by any remuneration for the service thus ren- 
dered, but in our possessions it diminishes four pice 
per day. Their master can sell and chastise them, 
though he is restrained from ill-using them. However, 
when they can obtain the money, and tender it to their 
creditor, he is not at liberty to refuse the payment. 

The children of slaves are free ; though tnis is more by 
usage than by the law. Under that, there would be some 
redemption-money to be paid. However, custom has 
ordained that both mother and child are free. Husbands 
have the power of selling their wives, or rather borrowing 
money upon them ; and of course, unless the person so 
sold, or pawned, can obtain a sum equal to the amount 
borrowed, they are condemned to life-servitude. 

The condition of slaves, however, is little different 
from that of a free person. The estimation, too, in which 
they are held, is high, for they are, in a popular super- 
stition, ranked with "a son, a nephew, and an ox;" 
and though the last of these appears somewhat ludi- 
crous to the ear of an European, yet we must recollect 
that the religious value of an ox was high in the limd, 
probably from the tinge of Brahminism with which the 
Burmans are dashed. 

It is interesting to compare the state of the slaves of 
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Bamuih with the condition of the same class among the 
YisiffothB, who may, in some respects, be looked upon as 
the Barmans of Europe. Prescott has given an able 
sketch in his " Ferdinand and Isabella : "(1) — 

** Hie lot' of the Yisigothic slave was sufficiently hard. 
The oppressions which this xmhappy race endured, were 
such as to lead Mr. Southey, in his excellent introduction 
to the ' Chronicle of the Oid,' to impute to their co- 
operation, in part, the easy conquest of the country by 
the Arabs. But, although the laws in relation to them 
seem to be taken up with determining their incapacities, 
rather than their privileges, it is probable that ti^ey 
secured to them, on the whole, quite as ^eat a degree of 
civil consequence as was enjoyed by similar classes in the 
rest of Europe. By the Fuer Juzoo, the slave was 
aDowed to acquire property for himself, and with it to 
purchase his own redemption. (2) A certain proportion 
of every man's slaves were also required to bear arms, 
and to accompany their master to the field. (3) But their 
relative rank is better ascertained by the amount of com- 
position (that accurate measurement of civil rights with 
all the barbarians of the north) prescribed for any per- 
sonal violence inflicted on them. Thus, by the Salic law, 
the life of a free Boman was estimated at only one-fifth of 
that of a Frank, (4) while, by the law of the Visigoths, the 
life of a slave was valued at half of that of a free man. (5) 
In the latter code, moreover, the master was prohibited, 
under the severe penalties of banishment and sequestra- 
tion of property, from either maiming or murdering his 
own slave, (6) while, in other codes of the barbarians, the 
penally was confined to similar trespasses on the slaves 
of another ; and by the Salic law, no higher mulct was 
imposed for killing than for kidnapping a slave. (7) The 
le^lation of the Visigoths, in those pi^iculars, seems to 
have regarded this unhappy race as not merely a distinct 
species of property ; it provided for their personal secu- 
rity,, instead of limiting itself to the indemnification of 
their masters." 

It is a curious circumstance that the malefactors, whose 
punishment has been commuted from death to slavery 

(1) Vol. i. p. 7, note. (2) Lib. v. tit. 4, ley 10. 

(3) lib. ix. tit. 2, ley 8. (4) Lex Salica, tit. 43, sec. I, 8. 

(5) Lib. Yi. tit. 4, ley 1. (6) Lib. Ti. tit. 5, Icyes 12, 13. 

(7) Lex Salica, tit. ii, sec. 1, 3, 
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■r. tl:- rjc-^i^ 1^' r^ri^r of than the generality of tibe 
«lftvf roc<llir::c : fo zzaz. in. fact, there ia not suck indig- 
!i;:t jtf-.l ni-j«rrr ir. :*: a* some aathora have TepresentM. 
TV.<? M:v..-JL-.*. "**::.'' rVrxed some poitiona of their politj 
v*c i >. i^iT n:d:l. s-^Teezied i: an nononr to aerre m the 
t*!r.r' ;■* .*;' tie r-'c*. Lt: "is now turn to a liTelier theme— 

Sr-j-ji-rts. :i:" ;rz:r^T.o ^nroy. to whoae work I have bo 
of*<rn rerVrrw:, ^vtc* tie rVHo-srinjr cnriona deacription of » 
.Inr/A::-,* :*":*r:3Lr.::iT-: ir. Barniah:\l) — 

■ Vh," j^'Iat vfiT :: :2ie Bismans waa now drawing to a 
.\.'ife\ ir,.l :'::;' :l:w j*: iays are usually apent hy them 
'.r, r.vrr ".icr.: iz.i :VA*rlz^.' We were iuTited by the 
VUv^-A"*. :v* S» rreser.: on the evening of thelOtkof 
Ayr."., a: :>.;^ ;\r.>:n.'n c: * dramatic repreaentation. 

* A: A ".-.itle 'bvT'.'Te ciih: o'clock, tne hour when the 
vUy >wNyi -^^ .vrrr^crivv. we prxxweded to the houae of 
•>.o \Uyt»vVr,. 4.\v=:pv»nied ?y Baba- Sheen, who, onaU 
vVVA*x .*::** Ajuxl jl* ~*.A5:c'r oftSe ceremoniea. The theatre 
>»»* :-V x*v<*r. .vu.r:. sp'eniiilv illuminated by lamps and 
:orc->.v* ; !r.«* M*yTBi \v=. and ids lady aat in a projecting 
bvAlvVv.y V*: h'.* h.^v.#e : we occupied eeata below him, raised 
aKni: ;>*o uv: rvr:i the crv^und. and covered with csr- 
uct* : a sTi^w d o:' s-^wtaiors were seated in a circle roond 
{ho »:afx\ Hie pcrrVrxnince be^ran immediately on oar 
arrivNt'./ j|»d 7 a? exocUed any' Indian drama that I had 
ever *iv:*.. The d:al.\r-c w±5 spirited without rant, and 
the *s*::.^:i an;n:A:ed withonr being extravacrant ; the 
di\>**es of :he yrinoipal pertormers were snovry and 
K\vu\v'.\c. I w;*^ :o*.d iha: :he best actors were natires 
of S:*».*.\. A r.a::on which, though unable to contend with 
the l^:r.:\a:;# ar.d PcaTicrs in war, have cultivated with 
woix* *\u\vs* :he n^dncxi art« of peace. By way of inter- 
hido Ivtwcvn the acts, a clownisn buffoon entertained the 
audieUiV wi:h a nx'ical of different passages; and by 
griuiAiV. and frequent alterations of tone and countenance, 
extorted loud |vals of lauirhter from the spectators. Ihe 
Bimians sivui to delight in mimickry, and are very 
export in the practice, possojsinc unconunon versatility of 
countenance. An eminent practitioner of this art amused 
us with a specimen of his skill, at our own house, and, to 

:i ' Emlwuy to An in the tcw ir95, toI. ii. p. 41 sqq. ; latar ed. tqL i. 
p. 306 tq. 
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our no small astonishment, exhibited a masterly display 
of the passions in pantomimic looks and gestures ; the 
transitions he made, from pain to pleasure ; from joy to 
despair ; from rage to madness ; from laughter to tears : 
his expression of terror, and, above all, his look of idiot- 
ism, were performances of first-rate merit in their line ; 
and we agreed in opinion, that had his fates decreed him 
to have been a native of Great Britain, his genius would 
hftve rivalled that of any modem comedian of the English 
stage. 

'* The plot of the drama performed this evening, I 
imderstood, was taken from tne sacred text of the Ka- 
mayam of Balmiec, a work of high authority amongst the 
Hindoos. (1) It represented the battles of the holy Kam 
and the impious Sanwaau, chief of the Salkuss, or demons, 
to revenge the rape of Seeta, the wife of Earn, who was 
forcibly carried away by Eahwaan, and bound under the 
spella of enchantment. Vicissitudes of fortune took place 
miring the performance, that seemed highly mteresting 
to the audience. Bam was at length wounded bv a 
poisoned arrow; the sages skilled in medicine consulted 
on his cure ; they discovered, that on the mountain Indra- 
gurry grew a certain tree that produced a gum, which 
was a sovereign antidote against the deleterious effects of 
poison ; but th^ distance was so great that none could be 
lonnd to undertake the journey : at length, Honymaan, (2) 
leader of the army of apes, offered to go in quest of it. 
When he arrived at the place, being uncertain "^fhich was 
the tree, he took up half the mountain, and transported 
it with ease : thus was the cure of Bam happily effected, 
the enchantment was broken, and the piece ended with a 
dance and songs of triumph." 

Dr. Buchanan gives us some farther particulars on this 
curious subject, wnich I subjoin : (3) 

" Although ihiese entertainments^ like the Italian opeiu, 
(xmsist of music, dancing, and action, with a dialogue in 
recitative ; yet we imderstood, that no part but the songs 

(1) Called b]r Sir WilUam Jones, Valmiec. 

I) Honymaaa is worshipped by the Hindoos under the form of an ape, 
1 Is otie of tlie most flmiaent otajects of their adoration ; almost ereiy 
Hindoo pagoda has this tgun delineated in some part of it. Honymaan 
(Haanman) is the tenn used by the Hindoos to denote a large ape. The 
worship was widely extended even among: the Mexicans, who portrayed 
monkeys in their picture writings. In the Coptic-Egyptian, Haanu signi- 
fies monkey, 
(s) Aslaac Researches, vol. vi. p. 305. 
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was previously composed. The subject is generally taken 
from some or the legends of their heroes, esjpeciallj of 
Bama; and the several parts, songs, and actions, liong 
assigned to the different performers, the recitative part or 
dialogue is left to each actor's ingenuitj. If, from the 
effects on the audience, we might judge of the merit of 
the performance, it must be very considerable, as some of 
the performers had the art of keeping the multitude in 
a roar. I often, however, suspected, that the audience 
were not difl&cult to please ; for I frequently observed tiie 
Myoowun of Haynthawade (the man of high rank whom 
we mo8t freqaen% saw), thrown into imnilderate l«igh. 
ter bj the most childish contrivances. These easterns are 
indeed a lively, merry people; and, like the former 
French, dance, laugh, and sing, in the midst of oppres- 
sion and misfortune.'* 

But by far the most lucid account that we have of the 
Burmese drama, is in one of the dramas themselves, 
which Mr. Smith has translated in the Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal ; and he has added muck to the 
value of the work by a few judicious observations, from 
which I present an extract to the reader : — 

'* The Kamadzat (Bamahyana), and other ancient fabu- 
lous histories, form the groundwork of nearly all the 
favourite plays, the outline of the story being merely 
preserved, while the language of the play depends as 
much upon the fancy of the performer as the taste of the 
audience. Each company is presided over by a teacher 
or manager, who drills the actors in their tasks ftcm 
rough notes, which contain only the songs and the sub- 
stance of the parts assigned to each performer. . In every 
play, without perhaps a single exception, the following 
cluuracters are represented, — a king, a queen, a princess, 
a minister of state, a huntsman, and some kind of mon- 
ster. (1) The female characters are usually personated 
by men, it being considered indecorous in a woman to 
appear as an actress. I have to plead as an apology for 
the impolished style of this translation, the acloiowledged. 
difficulty of tummg the dialogue of a play into a foreign 
dress; moreover, me original which was written from 
the mouth of an actor, was imperfect and ill written. I 
believe there are books in the palace at Umeraporeey eon* 

ii) stock c)iAracter9 seem as prgvtaent ^ ftt th« Victoria or Adel|ilii, 
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taming the proj^er reading of all the approved plays, and 
the oootomes oi the characters, which are placed near the 
members of the royal family whenever they call their 
companies before them ; but I have not been able to dis- 
cover any work of this description here." (1) 

Of the play given by Smith, I shall here offer an 
epitome: — 'The nine princesses of the silver mountain, 
whicli is 'separated from the abode of mortals by a triple 
barrier (the first, a belt of prickly cane ; the second, a 
stream of liquid copper ; and the third, a Eeloo, or devil), 
gird on their enchanted zones, which give them the power 
of flying like birds, and visit a pleasant forest of the 
earth. While bathing, a huntsman snares the youngest 
with a magic noose, and carries her to the young prince 
of PVentsa, who, on account of her beauty, makes her his 
ehiei queen, notwithstanding hia recent marriage with 
the daughter of the head astrologer of the palace. Ihiring 
the.p.Sce«'? absence, the asfJolp^er taU the oppor- 
tumty to misinterpret a dream, which the king calls upon 
him to explain, and declares that the evil spirit, who is 
exerting hunself against the king's power, is only to be 
appeased by the sacrifice of the beautiful Manauhurree. 
The princess's mother, hearing of this, visits the lovely 
Manauhurree, and restores to her the enchanted zone, 
which had been picked up, and given to the old queen, by 
the huntsman. The princess immediately returns to the 
nlver mountain, but on her way stops at tne hermitage of 
a recluse, who lives on the oorders of the forest, and 
gives him a ring and some drugs, by which the possessor 
of them can pass unharmed mrough the dangers of the 
barrier. The young prince having put an end to the 
war, returns, and finding his favounte queen gone, he 
instantljr sets off to seek her. Being arrived at the forest, 
be dismisses his followers, visits the recluse, who gives 
him the ring and drugs; he then enters the frightful 
barrier, and, after many adventures, arrives at the city 
of the silver mountain, and makes known his presence to 
bis beautiful bride, by dropping the ring into a vessel of 
water, which a damsel is conveying to the bath of the 
princess. The princess, on findmg the ring, inquires of 
one of the damsels what has happened at the lake, who 
tells her, that they found a young spirit resting himself, 

(t ) Joorn^ of the Aft SoCi off B?n|«l, y61> ^* ^« Wk v^ 
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And that lie uiuted one of the maids to place Uie ivmi 
of water on hei head. The priucMS cries out, " Oliiiij 
hnsbond, come and take me," The king, her fkUur, 
is angi7 that an^ mortal should preaome to entn tin 
country and claim bis daughter, he makes liim ^o thnxigk 
trisJs of riding elephantfl and horses, and shootmg amnra, 
in which the prince acquits himself surpriHinglj, but tht 
. king insists on his selecting the little finger of Manu- 
hurree from among ihoae of her sisters, thrust threueh i 
screen; this he does bj the assistanoeof the kin^ oftii« 
If ats. Then, as in a Eoropean play, every (me u made 
happy and comfortable. 

Perhaps, indeed, the game of chesa does not meUtodi- 
cally fall in immediately after the consideratidn of Stt 
drama, yet I cannot allow the Burman game, their (^ttef 
sedenta^ amnaemeut, to pass without notice. As thcil 
principal in-door game, indeed, it may not seem inoppor- 
tune to' place it here. The form of the chess-board, sod 
the manner of amijigement, will be feadily understood 
by the accompanying diagram : (1) — 



1 Meny .... Tbe klnf , 
sChekoT .. IJcnt.- OcunL 
3, sRutlu.... Wan^uiM. 

B, 6 Hli» Canlij. 

e,tl,tl,E,6.6,e,ercdu .... FnotnUtoi. 



The Burman name for chess is Chit-tha-reen, a name 
applied by them to the chief ruler, or leader of an amy, 
or to war itself. 

The king has the same powen and mores as in oar own 
game, except that there is no castling, and no stalemate. 
The Chekoy, or general, moves diagonally eidier way, in 
advance or retrograde, 'but only one move at a time. Th* 
Butha, or war-chariot, has exactly the same moves and 
powers as our castle. The Chein, or elephants, have fin 
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distinefc mo^es ; diagonal in advance, both in fact diagonal 
retrograde ; also, liotli ways, and direct forward ; but in 
ereij case they are limited to one check or step at a 
,]noTe. The move direct in advance bcin^ onljr intended 
to alter the line of their operations, which gives them 
somewhat of the power or onr queen. The Mhecj or 
cayalrr, have exactly the same powers as our knights. 
The Yeint or foot-soldiers, have the same moves and 
powers as in the English game ; they are, however, limited 
to one check or move at a time, and the right-hand 
pieces alone are susceptible of promotion to the rank of 
general, in the event of that piece being taken. It is not 
necessary, however, that they should nave advanced to 
the last row of the adversary's squares, but to that square 
which is in a diagonal line with the left-hand square in 
the last row of the adversary's section ; consequently, the 
right-hand pawn wiU have to advance four steps to ransom 
ti^ Chekoy ; the next, three ; and so on to the fifth pawn, 
who has to make \yai one step. 

Bat notwithstanding this manner of disposing the 
forces, which is generally followed, the arraugem%]t is 
quite arbitrary; and the player strengthens or exposes 
his wing according to his own judgment, and the pro- 
ficiency of his adversary. 

"This liberty," as Cox well observes, "added to the names 
and powiprs of the pieces, gives the Burmha game more 
the appearance of a real battle than any other game I 
know of. The powers of the Chein are weU calculated 
for the defence of each other and the king, where most 
Yulnerable ; and the Kutha, or war-chariots, are certainly 
more analogous to an active state o/ warfare, than roolu 
or castles." (1) 

There is a game played amongst them, called co^- 
nento. (2) It resembles very much the popular Englidi 
game of knock'emdowns. They have also a Kind of game 
of^oose and cards of ivory, introduced from Siam. Foot- 
ban is very usual, and is played with much skill. The 
ball is hollow, and formed of split rattan, from six to ten 
inches in diameter. It is not struck alone with the instep, 
but with tl^e head, shoulder, knee, elbow, heel, or sole of 
the foot. Malcom (3) thinks it has been introduced from 
China. 

(1) Asiatic Researches, vol. tU. p. 499. Comp. Symes, vol. ii. p. S26, 
snuOled. (3) SangermaQo, p. 127. ^^^ \QVA,\.*iAft« 

H 
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Boxing and fighting-cocks are well known ; and iike 
latter is a favourite amusement with the youth of 
Burmah, as it used to be in England. 

The Burmese never dance themselves, but hire dancers, 
who make extraordinary eiSbrts in their dan«ng. "No 
figures are attempted, nor do women and men dance 
together ; indeed, veiy few females dance at all ; the men 

fenerally assuming the dress of women, and tying their 
air in the manner of women. They cannot understand 
what the English dance for ; they, in commpn with all 
Indians, wonder at it. 

The musical instruments are the moung or ffong, struck 
with a mallet covered with leather ; the parnna-ffvee, or 
large drum ; the tseing or boundaio, is a collection of small 
drums, disposed within a frame in a circle. The size varies 
in every case. The player sits in the middle, and strikes 
ihem with his fingers. The me-goum or me'hyong, is a 
kind of guitar, phiyed with the fingers. The sonng, is a 
kind of harp, xhey have also a kind of violin, called 
te*t/au, very disagreeable, with only two strings^ Gflie 
Tcyay-wyng is fonhed by a number of gongs, of different 
sizes, struck with small sticks,^ very pleasant of sound. 
There are also two or three kinds of wind-instruments, 
but very inferior in tone. 

Malcom (1) remarks it as a curious fact, thaf the Bur- 
Jnese are totally ignorant of whistling. . ^ 

In ' making fireworks, the Burmese display great in- 
genuity, ana their delight is immense at a well-made 
rocket. Sangermano teOs us, (2) that '' when the great 
rockets are let off, if these fireworks ascend straight up 
into the air without bursting or running^ obliquely, the 
makers of them burst out into the wildest shouts and 
• songs, and dance about with the most extravagant con- 
tortions, like real madmen." 

We will leave them shouting, and turn to the ancient 
history of the country. • 

(1) Vol. i. p. 242. ' (2) Burmese Empire, p. 128. 
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Ancient histoxy— Pegae->Character of the Burmese— -Concluding 

reflections. 

Thb ancient histoij of Bormah differs in one remark- 
able particular from tliat 8f almost every other Oriental 
nation. The historiographers, except where they have 
been led into speaking of Gaudama and his wondrous 
career, in effect, present a more coherent chronology than 
is offered by any other Eastern historians. The simple, 
almost im^amisned tale of tneir doings in the country, 
present sen-eTident proofs of its truthnmiess. The reigns 
of the kings none of them exceed the limits of probd* 
bility, and what is more, they are shorter than usual, 
whidi show^ in every way that there was no desire to 
magnify the doings of their sovereigns. We find the 
kings of this early period doing just wh&t the kings of the 
present dynasty have been £>mg, and there is no undue 
disguise of facts ; tiiough now and then (as in the narra- 
tive of the two blind princes of Sagaing) there is a dash 
of the marvellous ; yet one cannot help wondering at the 
extraordinary simplicitv that pervades the whole narrative 
given by the Burmese historians. 

All tnat the Burmese know of their emigration from 
India, and of the founding and history of the ancient city 
of Ta^oung, is to be found in the third volume of the 
Chzomdes of the Kings of Ava. Here is an abstract of 
the tale. (1) 

Many years before the appearance of GUudama, a king 
of Kanthalatt (Oude) and Plnjalarit (a kingdom in the Pun- 
jab), being desirous of a connection by marriage with the 
king of fauliya, sent to him to demand a daughter ; but 
receiving a refusal on the grounds of inferiori^ of caste, 
he declared war, and destroyed several cities governed by 
the Th4ki family. These cities were afterwards rebuilt, and 

(1) My authority is an interesting article in the Jouxnaiot \3Dk!& hs&ai&& 
Society of Bengal, roh v. p. 160 sq. 
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the Th&ki line re-established ; but one of the Thaki race 
of kings, Abhiraja, the king of Xappilawot, emig^ted 
with ms^ troops and followers from. Central India, and 
came and buut Tagounff, which was then also styled 
Then^at-the-ratha, and Thengat-the-nago. The place had 
been mhabited before, during the period of the tibree pre- 
ceding Buddhas. In the time of !Kekkuthan it was called 
Thanthaya-pura ; in that of Gounagoun, Eath&-pura ; and 
in that of fcatthaba, Thendw^. On the death of Sing 
Abhiraja, his two sons, Kan Yazagyee and Kan Yazan- 
gay, disputed the throne, but agreed by the advice of 
their respective officers to le^ the question be decided in 
this way ; that each should construct a large building on 
the same night, and he whose building should oe found com- 
pleted by the morning, should take the throne. The younger 
brother used planks and bamboos only, and covered uie 
whole with cloth, to which, by a coat of whitewash, he 
gave the appearance of a finished building. At dawn of 
day, Kan x azagyee, the elder brother, seeing the other's 
bemg completed, collected his troops and followers, and 
came down the Irawadi. He then ascended the Khyend- 
wen, and established himself for six months at Kme (1) 
Toimgnyo, calling it Yazagyo, and sent his son, Moo- 
dootseitta, to be king over the Thoonaparan Pyoos, 
Kanyan, and Thet, who then occupied the territory be- 
tween Pegu, Arakhan, and Pagan, and had applied to him 
for a prince. Ban Yizdgyee then built the city Kyouk- 
padoung to the east of vae Guttshapanadee, and resided 
there wr twenty-four years. From thence he went and 
took possession of the city of Diniawadee, or Arakhan, 
which had originally been founded by a King Mayayoo, 
and having constructed fortifications, a palace, &c., took 
up his residence there. 

The vdxmger brother, Kan Yazangav, took possession 
of his father's throne at Ta^oung, and was followed suc- 
cessively by thirty-three kmcs, the last of whom was 
Bheinnaka Y4z&. During this monarch's reign, the 
Chinese and Tartars, from the country of Tsein, in the 
empire of Gundalareet, attacked and burnt Tagoung. Hie 
king and bis followers retired up the Ma£ river, and 
shortly afterwards died. His people then divided them- 
selves into three portions, one or which established the 

(I) A territory Vi tU^ «gnaKkra«c^ ^ 'VUs&vtt« 
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nineteen Shan states. A second portion allied themselves 
with the Thnnaparanta kingdom, composed of the people 
of Banyan and Thet, who were governed by Mudutseitta 
and other kings of the Thaki race. The last remained 
near the Mali river, under the command of N4ga Zein, 
the last kind's principal wife. 

About this'.time Graudama appeared in Central India. In 
that part' of Hindustan, also, a dispute arose between 
!E[ing Fethanadi Kauthala of Thawotta (1) and Maha Nansa 
of £appilawot. The dispute originated in a matter of 
marriaffe again. Pathanadi had sent an embassy to Maha 
iN'ama for one of his daughters. Nama, however, sent him 
the daughter of a slave girl instead. She was received, 
and had a son, Prince Wifhafhoopa. When he had 
grown, he went to see his relations in Kappilawot, and 
then first learned the indignity which had been put upon 
his father. Gaudama stopped his army three times in its 
passage to !Cappilawot, but let him do as he pleased the 
fourth time, when he took ample vengeance on the per- 
fidious Maha Nama, and he destroyed KappUawot and 
two other cities in the country of Thekka, which, not 
improbably, is the present Dekkan. 

This caused another dispersion of the Th4ki race, and 
we fidd that Daza Y&za(2) established himself at Ta^oung, 
carrying with him the name of his ci^, Pmjalint ; he 
assumed the title of Thado Zaboodipa Daza x 4z4, which 
may be translated Emperor Daza, kmg of Zaboodipa, the 
name, as we have 8een,(3) of the southern island in the 
Burmese cosmographv. Thus he aspired to the govern- 
ment of the world^ for Zaboodipa was to the Burmese 
the whole world. He founded, also, the city of Pa^an. 
Seventeen kings of his race reigned over Ta^ounff. " None 
of these kin^s," says Colonel Bumey, '* reigned long, the 
country havmg been much molested by evil spirits, mon- 
sters, and serpents In the fortieth year after Gau- 

dama's death, whilst Thado Maha Yaza, the seventeenth 
king of Tagoung, was reigning, an immense wild boar 
appeared, and committed great destruction in his country. 
The crown prince went forth against the animal, and pur- 
sued it for several days, until he overtook and killed it 
near Prome, and then finding himself so far from home, 

(1) Sravasti in Cade.— Wilson. 

(2) Y&z4 is the Bunnese pronunciation of lUia^. 

(3) Book i. chap. iii. p. 47* 
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he determined on remaining where he was as a hermit. 

Thronsh the recommendation of the hermit prinee of 

Tagoung, ^e Queen Nan !Khan married one of his 
nemiewB, Maha Thavibawa, who became king of the P^iis, 
«nd established the Prome or Thare Khettara empire, sixty 
years after Gaudama's death, 484 B.C." 

A curions account of the origin of the name Thare 
Khettara is given by Syme8,(l) in whose words I shall 
relate the legend. '* It is related, that a favourite female 
slave of Tutebongmangee, or the Mighty Sovereign with 
three eyes, importuned her lord for a gift of scmie-ground ; 
and being asked of what extent,{replied in similar terms 
witii the crafty and amorous Elisa, when ^e projected the 
site of ancient Carthage. Her request was granted, and 
she used the same artifice. The resemblance of tihe stories 
is curious." It is, however, met with in many parts of 
the world. Thare Khettara signifies single skin. Symes 
is mistaken, however, in the toTvji ; it is Issay Mew, six 
le^es from Prome. 

upon the fall of the empire of Prome, Thamauddarit 
transferred the government to Pagahm, then an incon- 
siderable place. A young man named Tsaudi destroyed 
the wild animals of the neighbourhood, and in recompense 
for this important service he was offered the succession 
by the king. This, however, he refused, making his 
former instractor king in his stead ; but on the old man's 
decease he assumed the sovereignty, in the year 89 of the 
Pagan »ra, a.d. 167. Thisjyouth, however, was of the 
royal race of Tagoung. 

In the sixth volume of the Chronicles of Ava, further 
mention is made of Tagoung. We there find it granted to 
Yahula by Theehapade, ali<zs Menbyouk. Yahula assumed 
the title of Thado-Men-bya ; he was afterwards driven 
from Ms government by the invading Shan tribes, in the 
Burmese year 725, A..D. 1363. However, he subsequently 
retrieved nis fortunes, and in 726 (a.d. 1364), he founded 
the city of Ava, and established the line of the kings of 
Ava wnich has lasted to our times. 

"The great point," concludes Bumey,(2) **with the 
Burmese historians is to show that their sovereigns are 
lineally descended from the Thaki race of kings, and are 

(1) Ava, vol. i. p. 370, small edition. 
(2);Jovam. Asiat. Soc, Bengi]^ -veil, y . p. i^« 
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' ChildTen of the Sun ;'(1) and for this pnrpose the genea- 
logy of eren Alompra, the founder of the present dynasty, 
is ingeidoiiidj traiced np to the kin^ of Pagan, iProme, 
and Ta^poaBg." 

The internal history of Burmah, up to the sixteenth 
oentorj, is not illustrated by any other documents than 
the natiTe;(2) but about this time Fitch visited the 
eountry, and nis descriptions show that the state was on 
much the same footing as at present. At this period the 
Burmaoa first conquered the Peguans, and had almost 
subdued Siam. But at the close of the seventeenth cen- 
tury the Peguans rose, and in a.d. 1753 carried the Bur- 
man kinff oaptive to Pegu. But, like the Persians imder 
the Mede governments, the proud Burmans rose, and 
Alompra, whose adventures will be discussed in the next 
chapter, beat the Peguans, and restored the Burmans to 
their anci^t supremacy. ^ 

Of modem Pegu, or Pegue, the following account by 
Symes may be interesting : — 

" The extent of ancient Pegue may still be accurately 
traced by the ruins of the ditcn and walls tiiat surrounded 
it ; from these it appears to have been a quadrangle, each 
side measuring nearly a mile and a half; m several places 
the ditch is choked up by rubbish that has been cast into 
it, and the falling of its own banks ; sufficient, however, stUl 
remains to show that it was once no contemptible defence; 
the breadth I judged to be about sixty yards, and the 
depth ten or twelve feet; in some parts of it there is 
water, but in no considerable quanti^. I was informed, 
that when the ditch was in repair, the water seldom, in 
the hottest season, sunk below the depth of four feet. An 
injudi^ous fausse-braie, thirty feet wide, did not add to 
the security of the fortress. 

" The fragments of the wall likewise evince that this 
was a work of magnitude a^d labour ; it is not easy to 
ascertain precisely what was its height, but we conjectured 
it at least thirty feet, and in breadm, at tbe base, not less 
than forty. It is composed of brick, badly cemented with 
day mortar. 'Small equidistant bastions, about three 
hundred yards asunder, are stiLl discoverable ; and there 

(1) One of the king of Ava's tittes is Nedwet bhuyen — Siin-descended 
monarch. Strange <x>incidence with the Inca boast I 

(3) Mr. Jadson has given ns a translation of a chronological summary, 
which is of extreme value. It is now, togetbec m\>{^ >^'(t \)&iX> Vsl \^^ 
Bxitiab JfoMnm.— (Additional MS., No. 12,400.') 
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had been a parapet of masoni^ ; but the ^diole is m a state 
Ro roinons, and so covered With weeds and brian, as to 
leave very imperfect vestiges of its former strengtL 

*' In the centre of each face of the fort there is a gate- 
way about thirty feet wide, and these gateways were the 
principal entrances. The passage across the ditch is Ofer 
a causeway raised on a mound of earth, that serves as a 
bridge, and was formerly defended by a retrenohmeiit^ of 
whim there are now no traces. 

'* It is impossible to conceive a more, striking picture of 
fallen grandeur and the desolating hand of war, than ihe 

inside ot these walls displays The temples, or praws, 

which are very numerous, were the only Vuildings that 
escaped the fury of the conqueror ; and of these the great 
pyramid of Shoemadoo has alone been reverenced and 
kept in repair. "(1) 

About the time when Symes visited Pegu, i^ve exer- 
tions were being made to conciliate the ^eguers, or Ta- 
liens, as the Burmans always called them ; and we may 
well agree with the energetic traveller, that "no act m 
the Burman government is more likely to reconcile the 
Peters to the Burman yoke than the restoration of their 
ancient place of abode, and the preservation and embel- 
lishment of the temple of Shoemadoo."(2) The govern- 
ment were fully sensiole of this, and the commands of his 
Burman majesty went forth, that the governor of Bangoon 
should transfer the provincial seat of government to the 
imperial city of Pegu. Nothwithstanding these com- 
mands, the superior position of Sangoon will ever cause 
it to remain the more considerable of the two. £ven to 
this day, as it was at the period of Symes*s visit in 1796, 
the city of Pegu is chiefly inhabited by Bahwans, or 
priests, attaches of the provincial government, and poor 
Peguese families, who greedily avaued themselves of the 
king's permission to colonise their deserted, though once 
magnincent metropolis. Symes estimates the population 
as not exceeding seven thousand. Melancholy fate of the 
once proud and glorious capital ! 

Modem Pegu is built on the ruins of the ancient, city, 
and occupies about half its area. *' It is fenced round by 
a stockade from ten to twelve feet high ; on the north and 
east side it borders on the 6ld wall. The plane of the 

(1) Symes, vol. ii. p. 51 aqq. <^\ lii« ld« q. 55. 
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town is not yet filled with houses, but a number of new 
ones are bnilainff. There is one main street running east 
and west, crossed at right angles hj two smaller streets 
not yet fimshed. At each extremity of the principal 
street there is a gate in the stockade, which is shut early 
in the eveninff ; and after that time, entrance during the 
night is coimned to a wicket. Each of these gates is 
defcHoded by a wretehed piece of ordnance, and a few 
musketeers, who neyer post sentinels, and are usually 
ssleep in an adjoining shed. , There are two inferior gates 
on the north and south sides of the stockade." (1) 

The character of the Burmese, on which* we must here 
say a few words, has its good points as well as its bad. 
" It differs," according to the testimony of one who knew 
them well, (2) " in many points from that of the Hindus 
and other East-Indians. They are more lively, active, 
and industrious, and though fond of repose, are seldom 
idle when there is an incracement for exertion. When 
sooli inducement offers, they exhibit not only great 
strength, but courage and perseverance, and often accom- 
"j^ik what we shomd thinJc scarcely possible. But these 
valuable traits are rendered nearly useless by the want of 
a higher grade of civilisation. The poorest classes, fur- 
nished by a happj" climate with all necessaries, at the 
mice of only occasional labour, and the few who are above 
uat necessity, find no proper pursuits to fill up their 
leisure. Books are too scarce to enable them to improve 

by reading, and games grow wearisome Folly and 

sensuality find gratification almost without effort, and 
without expenditore. Sloth, then, must be the repose of 

the poor, and the business of the rich Thus, life is 

wasted in the profitless alternation of sensual ease, rude 
druogery, and native sport. No elements exist for the 
improvement of posterity, and successive generations pass 
like -the crops upon their fields. Were there but a dis- 
position to improve the mind, and distribute benefite, 
what majesty of piety might we not hope to see in a 
country so ravoured with the means of subsistence, and 
so cheap in its modes of living! Instead of the many 
objecte of an American's ambition, and the unceasing 
anxiety to amass property, the Burman sets a limit to his 
desures, and when tnat is reached, gives himself to re- 

(1) STmes, Tol. ii. p. 58. 01) Maloam, '^oV \. ^« ^^^ « 
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pose and enjoyment, instead of wearing himself ont 
endeavours to equal or surpass his nei^bour in dn 
food, furniture, or house, he easily attains the cnstonu 
standard, beyond which he seldom desires to go." 

One hardly knows whether to call this "inoorrigi 
idleness" (1) or no. It is certainly the same fatal con 
tution of character, or force of circumstances, which '. 
over conspired to prevent the Irish from rising in 
scale of nations. Biit these are not the only similari 
between the dispositions of the two nations. It is ] 
fectly fair to call the Burmese the Irish of the East. 

Yet they go bevond that nation in many of its w< 
characteristics. DerviHty, the inevitable conseqiiene( 
despotism, prevails amongst them to a frightful ext 
overcoming, in many instances, the sense of right 
planted in their bosoms as men. "Indeed," says 
excellent authority, (2) " every Burman considers hmi 
a slave, not merely before me emperor and the n 
darins, but before any 'one who is his superior, eil 
in affe or possessions. Hence he never speaks of hus 
to them in the first person, but always makes use of 
word Chiundb, that is, your slave. While asking f< 
favour from the emperor, the mandarins, or any resp 
able person, he will go through so many humiliat 
and adorations, that one would imagine ne was in 
presence of a god. Even if he' is desirous of obtaii 
something from one who is his ^ual, he will bow, and 
on his knees, and adore him, ana raise up his hands, < 
Yet gratitude is a virtue of great rarity. There i« 
such phrase in the language as, "I thank you." 
statements of Sangermano contrast strangely with th 
I think, of Crawfhrd, whose remarks tend to the c«n 
sion, that they never ask a favour. They consider thi 
is a favour to you to be allowed to gain merit by gi^ 
them something. This is not improbable. We le 
however, from others, that they will occasionaUy acki 
le^e an obligation by observing, " It is a favour." 

Slavishness naturally leads to the remainder of 
catalogue of mean vices. One of their principal prec 
forbids lying; but there is no ordinance so umven 
disregaroed. A person who tells the truth is 
sidered a good sort of person, but a fool, and incap 

(1) Sangennano, p. iig. <^%^ TtjA. 
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of managing liis own affairs. (1) Inseparable from un- 
tnihfblness is dissimiilation and deceit. They practise 
tiieie, also, to perfection. 

"But, as every rule will have its exceptions," says the 
Jesnit, " it is not to be supposed that the Burmese have 
Hot some good qualities, and that estimable persons may 
not be found amongst them. Indeed, there are some 
persons, whose afialmity, courtesy and benevolence, gra- 
tatode, and other virtues, contract strongly with the Tices 
of their countrymen. Iliere are instances on record of 
thipwrecks on tneir coasts, when the sufferers have been 
leheved in the villages, and treated with a generous hos- 
J&tailify, which they would probably not have experienced 
in many Christian countries." (2) 

Yes, let the fanlts of the Burmese be as they will ! let 
them be bad in every respect ! we cannot, will not, imagine 
these faults to bc^ so deeply rooted, that a moderate and 
equitable government could not tear them up and destroy 
tiuam. It is the corrupt administration, the merciless 
aerar^nding chancery-like avarice of the officials, that 
toof their nearts to stone, and makes them callous, and 
iervile, and tyrannical. When the British army were at 
Srome, in 1825, when the Burmese tasted the blessings 
of Anglo-Indian justice, they showed as kindly a spirit as 
Buy ooiild have done. It was shameful that the Kindly 
imaers should have been so deserted at the critical time, 
Bnd that they should have borne what the English army 
Doald not be made to feel. We must liberate these people, 
ire must wrest the sceptre from the palsied ^asp of the 
Brael Burman kings, even though we retain it ourselves. 
Ihen will the blessings of civilisation, and the peaceful 
Krta that elevate man, extend a gentle sway over this 
Dusguided and persecuted nation. 

(1) Saagennano, p. 120. (2) Ibid. 
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CHAPTBB I. 

1687—1760. 

Alompra, fhe liberator of Bormah. 

We may safely say witli Symes, even at the 
time, that " there are no countries on the habitab 
where the arts of civilised life are understood, 
we have so limited a knowledge, as of those 
between the British possessions in India and th 
of China." (1) And though of late years this kz 
has been materially increased, yet much remau 
told, much valuable information to be collected, 
can boast of a full and true acquaintance with the 
of Burmah and its capabilities. In the precedin 
an attempt has been made (I am myself aware, 
perfectly and unsatisfactorily), to give a short ai 
what we actually know of the state of civilisation 
they live : in the following chapters, it will be al 
to present the reader with an account of the 1 
events that have passed in the Burman peninsula, 
rise of Alompra, the first king of any consequei 
the founder of the reigning dynasty, to the pres( 
I must here impress the fact of tne meagrenes 
knowledge of Burman history upon the reader, 
that he may not bo disappointed. 

The geography of Ptolemy indicates the poi 
Burmah on^ by Aurea Begio, Argentea Begio, as 

t 
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lonesTis. The only inference to be drawn from these 
together with that of Ptolemy distinguishing seyeral 
1 as Emporia^ is, that which ^mes draws, that there 
rade to those parts of BurmaL and the Peninsula of 
;ca at an early period. 

r knowledge of the commercial relations of the an- 
with India has lately been extended by an interest- 
Acovery made on the coast of Malabar, of Soman 
x)ins from Augustus downward. (1) 
*ly in the sixteenth century we find the Portuguese 
rs of Malacca, and it is from them only that we can 
anything concerning the habits of the nations then, 
w, inhabiting that region. But so meagre and so 
lid with fiction are their accounts, that it would be 
is to take up time and space in recounting their 
>lIous histories. 

) Burmans, though formerly subject to the king of 

became afterward masters of Ava, and caused 

olution in Pegu about the middle of the six- 

I century The Portuguese assisted the Burmans 

it the Peguers, and if we may believe Pinto,' per- 
d {)rodigies of valour. But their influence rapidly 
Led in Burmah and Arakhan ; and on the ascendancy 
3 Dutch being established, they rapidly sunk into 
dficance and contempt. The English and Dutch 
r both to have had settlements in BurmiJi in the 
ning of the seventeenth century ; but on the miscon- 
>f the settlers, they were banisned from Ava, and no 
>ean of any nation was permitted to enter the coun- 
In 1687, however, we find the English at Syriam 
!7egrais, trading rather as private adventurers, than 
. the part of the India Company. On the latter 
I, however, the government oi Fort St. Greorge had 
ished a settlement. But men and money were 
ng, and the colony seemed to have languished on, 
eeping, as it were, above high-water mark. 
Dut the year 1740, the Peguers in the provinces of 
, Martaban, Ton^o, and Prome, raised the standard 
rolt, and the nation being split into factions, a civil 
Hisued. In 1744, the British factory in Syriam was 
)yed, and thus an almost fatal blow was given to the 

lie particulars will be found in Captain Dmry's paper in No. V. of 
iimal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for 1851; ancl in Allen'i 
Mail, Tol. X. p. 365» 
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stockade were closed, and on their demanding an entry, 
they were only laughed at and defied. What conld titer 
doP They were ilf-armed, and iU -provisioned ; their dis- 
cipline was lax ; their cause rotten. If they opposed the 
Burmans, there was little hope of siicccss ; and if they ran 
away, the dreadful fate which their wives and children 
would suffer stared them in the face. (1) 

Under these circumstances it was plain to them that 
they could only try the issue of a battle. These thoughts 
may have passed in quick succession through their minds ; 
and while they were yet imcertain, Alompra and his 
gallant band burst into the midst, and attacked them 
furiously with missiles, swords, and spears. The affrighted 
Peguers, scarcely acq^uainted with the power of the clumsy 
muskets they had with them, thougji most probably they 
had none or but few of these, feelinglhat now, indeed, the 
Devoted to Buddha and his desperate irresistible band 
were upon them, threw away their arms and fled ; Alom- 
pra and the rest pursuing them on their way for two 
miles and more. The number of the Peguers thus routed 
are estimated at about one thousand. How fearfol must 
the contest have appeared to the victory-drunken sol- 
diers ! The Burmese host seeming tenfold the number 
in the gray dawn of the morning, came down like sn 
avalanche upon them, and swept all away whom it did 
not destroy. 

After an irregular pursuit for some distance, Alompa 
returned to his fortress, aware of the danger of trostmg 
himself too near to a less panic-struck population. 
Arrived at that place, he addressed a few woitls to his 
comrades, telling them that they had now cast their for- 
tunes together, and that he and they were in as great 
danger ; he called upon them all for aJssistance, and he 
invited the Burman towns in the neighbourhood to assist . 
him in the glorious work he had begun so auspiciously. 
The Burmans were scarcely disposed to lend a willing ear 
to his exhortations, yet some places gave in their adhe- 
sion to his government. 

Such was the first decisive combat that was to change 
the fortunes of Burmah. 

Dotachew, with the characteristic irresolution of a de- 
puty, seems to have procrastinated frightfully. Probably 

(I) See bookt. chap. ii. p. 40. 
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le was a yomis man, utterly unacquainted with the art of 
vaiy and placed in the responsible position he occupied by 
lis unde, merely that the im{>ortant office should not so 
rut of the family ; possibly, Ids very inefficiency, by the 
trange contradiction that always pervades a court, led to 
lis promotion ; at all events he was utterly imfi|; for his 
nudness, and at this time, when a few energetic measures 
rould have crushed the rebellion at once, he was pecu- 
iarly unfitted by his disposition for this important duty. 
Je was uncertam whether it would be more advisable to 
oarch against Alompra with the forces at his command, 
lot exceeding three thousand, or to wait for reinforce- 
Qents from Prome ; the third course was to retreat, or 
ather, in this case, to run away. I have not space to 
mter into a discussion of which the most advisable mea- 
ure would have been ; yet had he set lustily forward, and 
iheered his men by a good example, he would have led 
hem on to a certain, though perhaps not easy, victory, 
lowever, he neither marched forward, or waited at Ava ; 
mt discretion seeming to be the better portion of his 
'alour, he ran awav, and, terrified at the reports, no 
bnbt exaggerated in' every wa^, of the groWing power of 
he enemy, ne never stopped till he reached Pegu, toward 
he latter end of the autumn in the year 1753. Alompra 
oeanwhile advanced on Ava, and, assisted by the enslaved 
^urmans in the capital, took the city, and put the few 
Peguers who had not pursued the valiant fortunes of 
Dotachew, to death. Alompra, however, hearing that the 
?eguese governor had fled, did not personally conduct 
he operations at Ava, but deputed this to his second 
on, Shembuan, hunself remaining, or returning to 
lioutzoboo. 

Thus matters remained imtil Beinga Delia, the king of 
Pegu, afraid of losing the frontier provinces of Prome, 
leounzeik and Tambouterra, assembled a large army at 
}yriam under the generalship of Apporaza. This force 
leparted up the Irawadi, in the month of January, 1754. 
Both Prance and England had established factories at 
)yriam again, at this time ; and, as the English leaned 
owaxd the Burman side, that was sufficient reason for the 
BVench to espouse the cause of Beinga DeUa. However, 
dl their aid was secret, and until their neighbourhood 
)ecame the seat of war, they did not proceed to active 
ueasures. 
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Apporaza, over whom a species of fatality seemed to 
liang, had again chosen a most improper and nnfortusate 
season for commencing operations. He proceeded vith 
extreme difficulty up the nver, and, while nis troops were 
exhausting their strength amid the marshes of the Irawadi, 
the BurmaDS were preparing for the worst, and, having 
possession of a fine country, felt little uneasiness at the 
approach of the jaded Peguers. jN'o opposition was made 
to Apporaza, until he arrived near Ava itself, where strag- 
gling parties of the Burmans began to harass his army. 
When near enough to the fort, he sent a message to 
Shembuan, calling upon him to surrender, in which case 
his life would be spared ; but vengeance of the most fright- 
ful kind was in store for him if he resisted. Shembuan, 
well knowing what value was to be attached to the profes- 
sions of Apporaza, merely replied, " that he would defend 
his post to the last extremity." 

Apporaza, not willing to waste time in a fruitless siege, 
determined to throw some cold water on the Bunnan 
cause, and particularly on the garrison of Ava, by accom- 
plishing something elsewhere. Ho thus hoped to restore, 
the drooping spirits of his men, among whom sickness and 
labour had spread a sad confusion. Therefore he quitted 
his position at Ava, to oppose Alompra, who had collected 
a tremendous force at iteoum-meouin, both soldiers and 
war-boats. Here again, though this was decidedly the 
most obstinately-contested battle, the Peguers gave way, 
and a report spreading that Shembuan was coming to 
attack their rear, they fled hastily. Shembuan presently 
did come,' and the two armies pursued the luckless Peguers 
for many miles, thus gaining another great and important 
victory. 

Yet the Peguers were not discouraged. Preparations 
were made to send forth another army to meet the fate of 
that which Apporaza had led to death, not victory. Fur* 
thermore, the Peguers showed themselves devoid of all 
political sagacity, in taking a measure at this critical time 
which could not fail to seal the doom of his party. I said 
before, that the old king of Burmah was among the 
Peguers, and had received kind treatment; now, they 
completely changed their tactics, charged him with a con- 
spiracy, a charge probably not without foundation; impli- 
cated numbers of^ the Burman nobility in the neighbour- 
hood, and agreed upon a simi^^ajieous slaughter of the; 
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obnaxious persons. Accordingly, on the 13th of October, 
the Peters rose, and first torturing and slaughtering the 
court of Chioekmen, drowned him in a sack, and proceeded 
to the shiu^hter of the principal Burmans. The measure 
was not without its effects. The Burmans of Prome, 
Donabew, and the remaining border provinces, retaliated, 
and deserted to Alompra. 

But events were passing in his court of no little signi- 
ficance. The eldest son of the deposed king had joined 
Alompra with a large force of the Quois or Yoos tribe in- 
habitmg the country of Muddora, east of Ava. But the 
prince, not having brains enough to see that Alompra was 
fighting for himself, and not for any prince, as arrogantly 
as imprudently assumed the style and title of king. 
However Alompra^would not brook two kings in Burmah, 
and the prince, soon seeing his mistake, fied to Siam. 
Alompra, enraged that the pseudo-king had escaped, 
slaughtered above a thousand of the Quois tribe, under 
pretence of a conspiracy. 

Beinga Delia, in the beginning of 1755, marched from 
Pegu upon the city of Prome, then occupied by a garri- 
son of Burmans. Here, however, he met with no degree 
of success, and when Meinlaw Tzezo, the commander 
sent by Alompra to relieve the town, approached, they 
had not the sense to engage him in open fight. After a 
httle skirmishing, therefore, he eluded them, and threw 
himself into the place. 

Forty days passed without the Peguers gaining any ad- 
vantage, jet they prolonged the siege of Prome with no 
little obstinacy. But Alompra, with one of those tremen- 
dous marches for which he was so celebrated, soon camo 
rushing down upon them, sweeping away men, stockades, 
war-boats, and everything else. Yet considerable bravery 
was exhibited in the naval portion of the battle. " In- 
stead of his inefiectual fire from ill-directed musketry," 
says Symes,(l) " the boats closed, and the highest personal 
prowess was evinced on both sides ; knives, spears, and 
swords, were their weapons ;• after a long and bloody con- 
test, victory declared for the Burmans, whilst the van- 
quished Peguers sought safety in a precipitate flight." 

This defeat spread consternation and horror throughout 
the Peguese part of the population, and while the Bur* 

(1) Ava, vol. i. p. 34, 
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mans hailed the approaching change, the others fled in all 
directions. It was not any transitory panic, like many of 
those which had taken place before, but an enduring te^ 
ror, which relaxed both their mental and bodily str^gtih, 
and drove them from their homes, and they wandered, 
Orestes-like, through the land, not daring to lay their 
heads anywhere, for they knew not when the enemy would 
be upon them. 

No wonder, then, if a reconnoitring party of the Bur- 
mese discovered, on the 17th of Febmary, 1756, that 
Bassein was utterly deserted by the Pe^ese population. 
The Burmese that were in the place loined Alompra's 
standard, and the populous emporium of Bassein was left 
to the English, who still remained under Captain Baker in 
their factory. On the 23rd, the Burman force returned, 
and marched up to the British post. Captain Baker re- 
ceived them peaceAilly, and claimed protection for the ser- 
vants and property of the India Company, which was 
granted him. After remaining a short while, and burning 
the remainder of the town, they retired to KiouMoungee, 
a town on the opposite side of the river Bassein. 

From this time to the 13th March, nothing of mucb 
consequence occurred ; but on that day Alompra, seeinf 
the advantages likely to result from an alliance with Enf 
land, sent a deputation to Captain Baker with a letter fr 
Mr. Brooke, the head of the factories, then resident 
Negrais. On the return of the captain with an ord 
from Mr. Brooke that the deputies should accompa 
him to Negrais, the Burmans went to that place to tra 
act the business. The objects of the embassy were 
settled until the 26th, when the deputies and Cap 
Baker went back to Bassein. But what was their r 
nishment to find it in the hands of the Peguers, who 
occupied the place three thousand strong. The caj 
was therefore obliged to send back the deputies ix 
grais. By the 23rd of April, however, the distric 
again in tne hands of the Burmans, as Alompra had 
engaged and defeated Apporaza, at Syn^angong. 

The deputies now returned to Bassein, at whicl 
they arrived on the 3rd of June, leaving it again 
5th for Dagon, as Bangoon was then called, where 
pra was then staying. 

" Ihe French and Engrlish factories at Syriam 
this time in a state of rivalry, such as might be e 
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iiom the spirit of national emulation, and the avidity of 
traders on a narrow scale; the situation of both became 
at this innctare highly critical ; danger approached, from 
which uiey could not nope to be entirely exempt. It was 
not to be expected that they would be sufifered to remain 
in neutral tranquillity, indinerent spectators of so serious 
a contest : it therefore became necessary to adopt some 
decided line of conduct, in order to avoid being considered 
as a common enemy, whilst the contendingpowers seemed 
equally anxious to attack them. In this difficult situation, 
neither the French nor the English seem to have acted 
with policy or candour ; and the imprudence of certain 
individuals finally involved others, as well as themselves, 
in Jbtal consequences. 

" Monsieur^oumo, the chief of the French factory, in 
Hie interest of the Peguers, but anprehensive of the 
power, and dreading the success of tne Birmans,(l) had 
recourse to dissimulation, and endeavoured to steer a 
middle course. Under pretence of occupying a station 
where he could more effectually aid the Peguers, he em- 
barked on board a French ship, and with two other ves- 
sels belonging to his nation, dropped down from Syriam, 
and moor^ in the stream of the ICangoon river. Finding, 
soon after, that Alompra was likely to be victorious, he 
determined, if possible, to secure an interest in that 
quarter. With this intent he quitted his ship, accom- 
panied by two of his countrymen, and proceeded in a boat 
to Dagon, where Alompra received him with marks of 
distinction and kindness; but on the second day after 
the departure of M. Boumo, the officer whom he left in 
charge of the ship during his absence, in concert with a 
missionary who had long resided at the factory, either 
impelled by fear, or prevailed upon by some secret in- 
fluence, weighed anchor suddenly, and returned to the 
Peguers at Syriam, without permission from his com- 
mander, or even advising him of his intention. 

" So extraordinary a step surprised Alompra exceed- 
ingly ; he taxed Boumo with deceit ; the Frenchman pro- 
tested his own innocence, and argued the improbability of 
his assenting to any such measure whilst he remained in 
the Birman camp. He sent an order to his officers to 
return immediat^y ; an injunction that was disregarded 

(1) So Symes always spells the vroid. 11 \a tvonv %«Xk«nS^?9 ^:^kS\^ 
Buimaaa, 
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tion, with a battery of a few ship cannon, which, from the 
awkwardness of the g^u^ers, were of little use. " At this 
juncture," continues Symes,(l) " the English ships Sunter, 
Arcot, and Elizabeth commenced a fire 6n the Brrman 
fleet. Thus assailed by unexpected foes, the Birmans 
were obliged to abandon their boats, and take shelter in 
the grove. Had the Peguers unproved the critical oppor- 
tunity, and pursued their advantage with resolution, this 
action might have retrieved their declining interests, and 
restored them to ,the possession of the lower provinces. 
In vain the Europeans persuaded them to attempt the 
capture of the Birman fleet ; too timid to expose them- 
selves to a close discharge of musketry from the grove, 
they were contented with the 6clat of having compelled 
the enemy to retreat from their boats, and the rest of the 
day was spent in distant random firing. During the night 
the English ships removed out of the reach of small-arms, 
two men being Jdlled on board the Arcot, The Peguers 
kept their siiSation for some days, during which much 
irregular skirmishing passed; when, havmg exhausted 
their ammunition without advancing their cause, the 
Peguers thought fit to return to Syriam, accompanied by 
the English and French ships, leaving the Birmans in 
possession of the fortified grove, and the lines of the 
newly-projected town." 

On tlie arrival of the English, Apporaza, who seems to 
have been well aware of the utility of such allies, received 
them with every mark of kindness, and wrote to Mr. 
Brooke at Negrais, oiOfering him various advantages if he 
would enter into a compact with them. Mr. Brooke, dis- 
guising the feelings of vexation that he must have felt 
at the conduct of his officers, returned a courteous and 
friendly answer, but reqfuired the presence of Mr. White- 
hill and the English vessels. Accordingly, that gentle- 
man, escorted by twenty war-boats, quitted Syriam, and 
arrived at Negrais on the 26th of August. He was 
followed by the Hwnter schooner, and the Arcot only 
remained behind, as it had to imdergo some repairs before 
being seaworthy. All this time Mr. Brooke was continuing 
his negotiations with Alompra, and he despatched Captain 
Baker and Lieutenant North to the king. These gentle- 
men proceeded up the river but slowly, the torrent bemg 

(1) Vol.i.pp.55-b7. 
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swollen and rapid. Above Prome tliey met a detaelunent 
of Barman troops proceeding to Dagon and the newly- 
founded city of llangoon. Captain Baker had an inter- 
view with me chief, who was sanguine as to the result of 
the war. The meeting was embarrassing on both sides ; 
on the part of Captain Baker, because he had the strauge 
occurrences connected with the English vessels to account 
for ; and on the part of the Burman general, as he was 
certain of the power and influence of the English, and 
totally ignorant of their intentions. Captain Baker |had 
the fartjier misfortune to lose his colleague. Lieutenant 
North, who died of dysentery a day or two after con- 
tinuing his journey. On the 8th of September, however, 
he reached Ava, the former metropolis, where he was 
civiUy received by the governor. Oh the 16th he was 
suntmoned to Moutzoboo, to attend on the Golden Foot, 
for Alompra had now assumed the titles of the empire, 
88 well as the emoluments. 

The interview was a characteristic one on both sides. 
The king, with all the ;pride of an Eastern potentate 
elevated to the thoone by his own endeavours, swelled with 
arrogance and vaunted of his successes. He justly cen- 
sured the duplicity, real or apparent, of the English at 
Da^on, reminding the envoy that he had treated them 
kindly during his stay ; he said that it was far firom 
grateful thus to break all the promises that had been made. 

Captain Baker replied with expressions of regret ; he 
solemnly declared that Mr. Brooke knew nothing of the 
affair, had been very angry at its occurrence, and that 
the hostile movement was utterly unauthorized by the 
English resident. Alompra listened with attention and 
seeming satisfaction. So ended the first audience. 

At a subsequent meeting, permission was granted by 
the king for the erection of factories at Dagon and Bassein ; 
but the English never are satisfied, and merefore Captain 
Baker pressed his majesty to cede the island of Negrais. 
Strange it is, that, wnen, but a few days previously, the 
Burman cause had been totally deserted by the English, 
yet, upon the strength of a iw paltry professions, the 
Burmese were supposed to have had sufficient confidence 
in them, as to lead to the surrender of an island of some 
little extent, commanding the finest port in the dominions 
of Alompra. However, the king showed policy, too •, i<^^ 
he neither graiited nor denied iikeix Teqjxfc^\)> XyQ5^^a^'^ 
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for future decision. Baker was then dismissed, and re- 
embarked for Negrais on the 29th of September. 

During tliis time, the Peguers had attempted the cap- 
ture of the Burman post at Dagon, with the assistance of 
the Arcot, and two otner English ships. Ten thousand Pe- 
guers marched round by land, and three himdred war-boats, 
together with a French vessel, accompanied the English 
ships. They were again repulsed by the Burmans, who, 

Erdbably under European direction, constructed fire-rafts, 
y whicn the French ship was placed in great peril. The 
land-forces, weakened by theup own numbers, and de- 
prived of the co-operation of the fleet, retreated, and 
" never dared to hazard another enterprise." (1) 

But the Peguers were to suffer more. The Devoted to 
Buddha was comin?, and who could stand against his 
bands? He attacked the fort of Syriam by land and 
water, and choosing the time of ebb-tide, when the 
French ship was aground, he attacked it with gun-boats. 
Upon this,^oumo desired to change sides again, and sent 
a letter to Alonipra, offering fresh terms of accommoda- 
tion. But the Peguers suspected himt of treadiery, and 
removed him and nis adherents into the fort of Syriam, 
leaving the factory and vessel deserted. These Alompra 
immediately seized, and he now let famine and disease do 
its work in the over-crowded place, and never quitted his 
position until the month of July, 1756. The Peguers 
were gradually lulled into security, and Alompra seized a 
favourable opportunity, made a vigorous assault upon the 
place, and, though most of the garrison escaped, he made 
all the Europeans prisoners. 

" It has already appeared to have been the determined 
policy of the French to espoiise the cause of the Peguers ; 
and nad succours from Pondicherry arrived before the 
state of things became too desperate, affairs would pro- 
bably have worn a different aspect, and the Peguers 
obtamed such an addition to their strength, as would nave 
enabled them to conclude a peace on advantageous terms. 
But assistance in war, to be effectual, must be timely; 
unless applied while the scales hang nearly even, it often 
comes too late, and is found, not only to be useless, but 
even productive of deeper disappointment. In the present 
case, the French brought those supplies of which the 

(0 Syme8,\o\.V. 15,^7. 
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Peffuers had long buoyed themselves with hopes, at the 
unfortunate moment when the communication was cut 
off, when no relief could be conveyed to them, and all 
prospect of retrieving their disastrous fortunes had com- 
pletely vanished. 

" Mons. Dupleix, governor of Pondicherry, a man whose 
comprehensive mind perceived with clearness whatever 
could benefit his nation at this juncture, deeply engaged 
in the important contest that was ultimately to determine 
the sovereignty of the East, being aware of the conse- 
quence of maintaining an influence in Pegu, (1) had, not- 
withstanding the exigencies of his own situation, equipped 
two ships, the Galathie and Diligent^ vessels of force, 
well manned and armed, and sent them, with a supply of 
military stores, to the assistance of the Peguers." (2) 

The GalathiS speedily arrived off the Burmese coast, 
but in consequence of mistaking the mouth of the Setang 
for that of the Sangoon embouchement, it did not get 
there in time. Alompra's spies, however, had akeady 
informed him of the approach of the inimical vessel, and 
when the captain sent up a boat for a pilot, it was seized. 
Alompra, then, after forcing Boumo to write a letter, 
encoura^g the GalathiS to come up the river, sent it 
with a pilot. Unfortunately for the French commander, 
he fell into the trap, and on arriving at Eangoon, he first 
learned in what position he was placed, and how fatal the 
matter had been to him. The GalathiS was then seized, 
the arms and ammunition brought on shore, and the 
papers proved that these supphes were inteiided for 
the Peguers. (3) Alompra, upon being assured of this 
treachery, ordered the instant execution of Boumo, Mar- 
tine, and the rest of the French prisoners. " This san- 

(1) Compare the following: observations of a late excellent writer upon 
India. ** M. Dupleix's wonderful talent for diplomacy and intrigue soon 
obtained signal triumphs. His emissaries were everywhere; and the 
native princes were all as fickle as faithless. In his intrigues with them 
he is said to have derived wonderful assistance from his wife, who was 
bom in India, and perfectly understood not only the languages, but also 
the character of the natives. In his union with this lady, who is described 
as being even more ambitious than himself, we may probably trace the 
cause of the essentially Oriental spirit of many of his proceedings." — 
Macfarlane*s History of British India, chap. iii. p. 31 . We shall, here- 
after, have occasion to return to this work, in connection with the Bur- 
mese war in 1824-26. (2) Symes, vol. i. pp. 70-72. 

(3) Sangermano, however, shows, by the ordinance of the port, that the 
seizure of the vessel and its contents was nothing remwckafeVft.— ^^fc\ifi» 
Burmese Empire, p. 1/0. 
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guinary mandate," concludes Symes, (1) "was obeyed 
with unrelenting promptitude ; a few seamen and Lascan 
alone escaped, and mese were preserved for no other 
purpose than to be rendered of use in the further prose- 
cution of the war, and survived but to experience all the 
miseries of hopeless bondage.'* 

The Diligent was more fortunate. A storm had com- 
pelled her to take shelter at the I^icobar islands, ndioe 
she was obliged to remain some time. Adverse reportB 
spread quickly, and the captain soon heard the sad &te 
of his countrymen, and he returned to Pondicherry with 
the evU tidings. The time had now passed, and Peguese 
supremacy and French ascendancy m BurmaJi mignt be 
numbered among the past events of history. 

It is strange, with the savage character that the man ever 
bore, that the French were the only victims on this occa- 
sion ; and it certainly argues more m favour of his justice 
than almost any action of his life. Policy, too, prevented 
him from offending the English at the time, though it is 
useless to disguise the fact, that they deserved quite as 
much, and even more than the French. The measures of 
Boumo had been infinitely more decided than those of the 
English, and an open enemy is ever more of a Mend than 
a treacherous, creeping friend. But the tragedy was not 
at an end. 

Though the fall of Syriam " had determined the £&te of 
the Peguers," yet they, did not wholly give up ho|>e. I 
have a&eady in a former chapter given a description of 
the capital of Pegu, (2) which I need not therefore repeat ; 
but still the following passage from Symes wiU prove of 
use in comprehending the deteils of the siege : (3) — 

" Situated on an extensive plain, Pegue was surrounded 
with a high and solid waU, flanked by smaU towers, and 
strengthened on each face by demi-bastions, equidistant ; 
a broad ditch contained about three feet depth of water ; 
wells or reservoirs supplied the town; the stupendous 
pagoda of Shoemadoo,(4) nearly centrical, built on an 
artificial eminence, and inclosed by a substantial wall of 
brick, served as a citadel, and afforded an enlarged view 
of the adjacent coimtry. The extent, however, of the 
works, the troops necessary to defend them, and the num« 
ber of inhabitants within the wa^, operated to the disad* 

(1) Vol. i. p. 74. ^ Bootv. chap. vi. p. 103. 

(3) Symea, vol. i. p. 76. ^^ ^QO)i^\.<2lfflfls>,>eeL.^.^. 
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vantage of the besieged, and aggravated ike distresses 
th^ were shortly to endure." 

For Alompra, evidently perceiving the excellence of the 
plan pursued at Syriam in reducing his foes, again deter- 
mined to await the natural course of events, and let star- 
vation do its work in the ranks of the enemy. The siege 
of Pegu by Alompra is not dissimilar to the siege of 
Mexico by Cortes, and indeed, the whole progress of the 
movepaents of Alompra are worthy of comparison with the 
acts of the conqueror of Mexico. Alike indomitable in 
character, energetic and swift in action, and fitfuUy cruel, 
th6ugh not insensible to the gentler voice of remonstrance, 
they stand as nearly side by side, as the semi-civilised, 
impulsive, and naturally politic Oriental, and the sternly 
educated, calculating, though rapidly acting European 
can. Tlus is not the place for sucn a discussion, or many 
interesting coincidences might doubtless be ehcited from a 
comparison of both their lives. 

As the Mexicans could look down from their teocalli, 
and behold the relentless band of Spain around their 
wajls, so could the Peguers look from the pagoda of Shoe- 
madoo, and behold the natural foes of their race waiting 
without, like sheriflTs officers, until the beleaguered were 
too weak to hold the door against the besiegers. Meinla- 
Mein-goung was sent with a powerful deta(3mient to com- 
mence the circumvallation of the town, and in a few davs 
the Devoted to Buddha followed with the remainder of the 
army, and " sat down before the city," in the month of 
January, 1757. 

For two months the Burmans persevered in this plan, 
and, ever vmlant, allowed none to escape. The immense 
multitude of Peguers, though but a small remnant of the 
nation, caused want to be soon felt ; discontent and mutiny 
were the consequence of the scarcity of provision, and it 
seemed bb if the nation would % to arms against itself. 
The danger of open revolt became every day more immi- 
nent. The royal family and officers looked wistfully and 
anxiously from the pagodas, watching for the first intima- 
tion of any movement among their relentless besiegers. 
But it was all in vain. At this juncture, Beinga Delia 
summoned an assembly of all the family and chiets of any 
consequence. Apporaza, the king's brother ; Chouparea, 
his son-in-law and nephew; and a general named Talabaan, 
were among the principal persons in the assembly, Tl^b 
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kmg, after laying before them, tlie utter hopelessness of 
resistance ; after reminding them of the differences exist- 
ing between parties in the streets of Pegu itself; after 
caBing upon them to avoid, by the best means in their 
power, the dreadful consequences of still stubbornly pro- 
longing their own sufferings, and feeding the rage oi their 
enemies, advised a timely submission, and offered to pre- 
sent his unmarried daughter to Alompra as a means of 
deprecating his anger. Such an act of homage, he con- 
cluded, was the only way he perceived of turning away 
the resentment of the Burman conqueror. 

All heard this proposition with sorrow ; but there was 
nothing for it but to acquiesce. One chief present, how- 
ever, ventured to remonstrate, and this ^as the valiant 
general Talabaan. He rose, and inveighing bitterly 
against such a course, reprobated the idea of submission ; 
he concluded a short but comprehensive speech, " with an 
offer to sally forth at the head of six hundred chosen fol- 
lowers, and either raise the siege, and procure an honour- 
able peace, or perish in the attempt; provided, in the 
event of success, the king would promise to bestow on him 
his daughter as the reward of valour "(1) — for Talabaan 
secretly loved the maiden. 

The king assented to these terms, believing that Tala- 
baan would also perform what he had so well planned, and 
the council was dismissed. Apporaza, however, always 
indirectly or directly the cause of misfortune, having 
grown envious of the Rowing influence of Talabaan, 
worked upon the king's mmd, representing that an alliance 
with Alompra was far more glorious than an alBance with 
such a pitiful, low-bom personage as Talabaan. Overcome 
by the artfiil representations of Apporaza, seconded by 
the oilier chiefs, the king rescinded nis assent. At this, 
Talabaan, disgusted with the ingratitude of Beinga DeUa, 
assembled a few faithful attendants, sallied forth irom 
the city, and forced his way through the midst of the 
Burmans. He then escaped to the Setang river, which he 
crossed, and then marched to his family estate of Mon- 
dimaa or Martaban. 

After the secession of Talabaan, the former measure 
proposed by the king of Pegu was carried out. Arrange- 
ments were made between the rival monarchs, 9iid ]3eing9 

(1) Symes, vol. i. p, Bi, 
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Delia was reinstated in his position as king of Pegu, being, 
however, subject to the king of Ava. 

" Some days elapsed in festive ceremonies, during which 
both the besiegers and the besieged had freauent and 
almost uninterrupted intercourse ; me guards on both sides 
relaxed in their vigilance, and small parties of Birmans 
found their way into the city, whilst the Peguers visited 
the Birman camp without molestation or inquiry. Alom- 
pra, who, it appears, had little intention of adhering to the 
recent compact, privately introduced bodies of armed men, 
with directions to secrete themselves within the city, until 
their services should be required ; arms and ammunition 
were also conveyed and lodged in places of concealment. 
Matters, however, were not managed with such circum- 
spection as to prevent discovery ; Chouparea, the king's 
nephew, received intimation of the meditated treachery ; 
he instantly ordered the gates of the city to be closed, 
and having found out the repositories where the weapons 
were lodged, and detected many Birmans in disguise, he 
gave directions to put to death everv man of that nation 
who should be found within the walls, and opened a lire 
upon such part of the Birman camp as was most exposed 
to the artillery of the fort. 

" Hostilities now recommenced with exasperated fury ; 
Apporaza with his royal niece were detained m the Birman 
camp ; the uncle imder close confinement, whilst the lady 
was consigned to the guardians of the female apartments. 
The Peguers having gained no accession to their strength, 
and added httle to their stores, during the short interval 
of tranquillity, were not in a better condition than before 
to resist the enemy. The Birmaos observed the system 
of warfare which they at first adopted ; so that m six 
weeks, famine had again reduced the garrison to a deplor- 
able state of wretchedness and want ; the most loathsome 
reptiles were eagerly sought after and devoured, and the 
clamours of the soldiers could no longer be appeased. A 
few secret hoards of grain were by chance discovered, and 
many more were suspected to exist ; the crowd thronged 
tumultuously round the quarters of Chouparea, on whom, 
after the secession of TsQabaan, and the imprisonment of 
Apporaza, the care of defending the fortress entirely de- 
volved. In order to silence and satisfy those whom he 
could not restrain, he ordered a general search for grain, 
and granted permission to the soldiers forcibly to ^\ii<vx 
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whatever liouses fell under suspicion. This license was 
diligently improved, and the house of a near relation of 
the long was discovered to contain more grain than eitiier 
the present situation of affairs or his own wants could 
justify. The deposit was demanded, and as resolutely 
refused. The crowd, authorized by the permission of 
Ghouparea, proceeded to take by violence what was not to 
be obtained by entreaty ; a riot ensued, in which some 
lives were lost, and the prince was at length obliged to 
abandon his house. Eepairin^ tq the royal residence, he 
uttered violent invectives against Ghouparea, whom he 
accused to the king of harbouring an intention to deprive 
his sovereign of life, and seize upon the imperial throne ; 
and advised his majesty rather to throw Inmself on the 
generosity of the besiegers, and obtain the best terms 
practicable, than hazard the danger to which his person 
and kingdom were exposed from the perfidy of a faithless 
and powerful subject. The king, whose imbecility seems 
to have .equalled his ill fortune, lent an ear to the com- 
plaints of a man stimulated by sudden rage and personal 
jealousy : the unhappy and mstracted monarch resolved 
to pursue his counsel ; but being too timid openly to avow 
his weakness and suspicion, he sent secret proposals to 
Alompra to surrender the city to him, stipulating for life 
alone, and leaving the rest to the discretion of the con- 
queror. According to the plan agreed on, the Birmans 
advanced to the gates, which were mmiediately deserted ; 
the Peguers fled m the utmost panic ; many escaped in the 
confusion ; the Pegue king was made prisoner and the city 
given up to indiscriminate plunder."(l) 

An affecting episode in the fate of the Peguese monar- 
chy was, however, yet to come. Talabaan, it will be 
recollected, had fled to Martaban, where his family re- 
sided. This chief was as obnoxious to Alompra as any 
one of the Peguese party. His influence was too great to 
admit of his being spareS or fbreotten. Therefore, after 
the reduction of Pegu, and the submission of all the coun- 
try around, he marched to Martaban with a considerable 
force. With the few adherents which still clung to the 
Peguese general, resistance was absurd ; he there&re fled 
to the woods, thinking that against him alone would the 
resentment of Alompra be directed. Those that remaine4 

(1) Symes, vol. i. pp. 83-88. 
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were seized bj the king, and the unfortunate Talabaan 
heard in his retreat, that if he himself did not surrender, 
the innocent members of his family would bo sacrificed to 
the fury of the conqueror. All personal feelings of fear 
now faaed from his oosom ; ho tnought no longer of tho 
Yengeance that awaited him, but surrendering himself a 
voluntary prisoner, he thus preserved the dear relations 
" whom ne loved more than hfe." Alonipra was so much 
struck with the unexpected heroism of the outcast, that he 
pardoned him, and subsequently raised him to a high 
position in his court. 

At this time the settlement of Negrais was in a critical 
position. . The actors there had changed, and a Mr. 
Newton had succeeded Captain Howe, resident of the 
East-India Company, upon Mr. Brooke's retirement. To 
this gentleman Alompra sent a message, requiring his 
presence at Prome. Mr. Newton deputed Ensign Lyster 
thither. The, envoy left Negrais on the 27th of tfune, 
1767, and proceeded to Bassein, where he had to await 
the arrival of Antonio, a native interpreter descended 
from a Portuguese family. On the 13th of July, he was 
again en routes and on the 23rd he met Alompra on the 
Lrawadi. He inmiediately had an audience, which led, as 
all first audiences do, to nothing. On the 29th, the king 
halted at Myan-aong, where a second audience took 
place. Alompra again adverted to the English treachery 
of Dagon, and, presenting some gifts of little value, in 
return for the presents from Negrais, he left the re- 
mainder to be settled between Lyster, Antonio, and the 
Acka-woon, or governor of the port of Bassein. After 
some boggling on both sides, the island of Negrais was 
ceded to me India Company in perpetuity, together with 
a piece of ground opposite Bassein, for a factory. The 
Company were to give arms and military stores in return, 
and aid against the king of Tavoy. This treaty, the 
result of bribery, according to Symes, (1) received the 
' sanction of the king. On the 22nd of August, 1757, 
formal possession was taken by Ensign Lyster. 

After these events had taken place, Alompra returned 
to Moutzoboo, the capital of the kingdom, and com- 
menced an expedition against the inhabitants of Cassay ; 
bnt he soon returned to the south, on learning that the 
Peguers had again revolted. 

(1) Ava, vol. i. p. 96. 
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Many of that nation had' fled acroes the frwitier of 
Siam, whence they now returned in great force, defeated 
Namdeoda, the Burmese general, and recaptured Ean- 
goon, Dalla, and Syriam. But upon Alompra's dread 
approach, the fortune of war changed. Namdeoda re- 
turned, retook the towirt, and after a severe engagement, 
again overthrew the Peguese force. 

At this time, Whitemll, who supposed his treacherooB 
deeds forgotten, went to Ean goon Vitn a small vessel, laden 
wilii such things as were fitted for the trade to that port 
But Alompra Imd not forgotten him. His vessel was seized, 
and he himself was sent to Frome, where he met the king 
returning from Moutzoboo. Alompra, probably to allay 
all suspicions on the part of the Iiinglish as to the des- 
perate game he was about to play, spared Mr. Whitehill's 
life, though he made him pay a heavy ransom, and confis- 
cated his vessel. He was affcerwards allowed to return to 
l^egrais in a Dutch ship. At this time, unhappily for 
Negrais, Captain Newton returned to Bengal, takmg with 
him all the available force. He arrived in Calcutta on 
the 14th of May, 1759. 

The Armenians, the Jews of the East, ever envious 
and suspicious of the progress of the colonies under 
European administration, looked with an evil eye upon 
the settlement of I^egrais. Among those at that port, 
Coja Pochas and Coja Gregory, were particularlv hostile 
to the English. In Laveene, the French youth left by 
Boumo as a hostage, and who had found favour in Alom- 
pra's eyes, Coja Gregory found a fitting instrument to 
execute the plot that he had contrived for the ruin of 
English prosperity in Burmah. Whether Alompra knew 
of the anair long before, is uncertain ; but it is to be in- 
ferred from the tenor of his actions, that he did not, when 
it came to his knowledge, coi^demn it. 

Mr. Southby, to whom the government of Bengal had 
committed the care of the colony, disembarked from the 
Victoria snow, on the 4th of October, 1769. The Shc^ftw- 
bury East-Indiaman was also in harbour, having put 
in for water. Antonio, the Portu^ese-Burman iinter- 
preter, came down to receive Soutnby, and was treated 
well by Mr. Hope, at that time in charge of I^egrais, as well 
as by the new resident. Antonio's errand was, of course, to 
superintend the conspiracy that was about to burst on the 
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f the devoted Englishmen ; but the pretext was to 
a letter from Alompra. 

3 address and secrecy with which the intended 
•e was concerted, cave^no room for taking any pre- 
Antonio, who had paid a visit to Mr. Soutnby 
morning of the 6th, was invited by him to dinner 
same day, at a temporary building belon^g to 
rlish. Whilst tbe entertamment was servmg up, 
acherous guest ^ withdrew. At that instant a 
of armed Birmans rushed into the room, and put 

Southby and Hope to death. This transaction 
ace in an upper apartment. Messrs. Bobertson 
ggs happened to be Ibelow with eight Europeans of 

note ; a separate attack was made on these by 

set of assassins, in which live Europeans were 
he rest, with Mr. Robertson and Mr. Briggs, shut 
ves in a godown, or storeroom, where mey con- 
)n the defensive until the afternoon, when, receiv- 
olenm assurance that their lives should be spared, 
rrendered, and experienced the utmost brutality 
bment from the murderers. Mr. Briggs being 
d, and imable to move with the alertness required 
was knocked down, and a period put to his suffer- 
J having a spear run through his bodj ; the rest 
corted to the water-side, where Antonio, who had 
when the massacre commenced, was waiting with 
o receive them. This fellow had the humanitv- to 
. the prisoners, and pursued his journey with tnem 
)n or Kangoon, where he expected to find the king, 
mbtless, to receive a reward for the meritorious 
had acted. 

nidshipman, of the crew of the Shaftesbu/ry, was 
•} enter the house when the slaughter commenced ; 
tieaidng the cries of his countrymen, and perceiving 
ger, he fled to the water-side, wounded by a. spear 
18 cast at him in his retreat. The 8hafteslmry*8 

brought away the midshipman, with several 
eople belonging to the settlement ; the fury of the 
ers being indiscriminately levelled against Euro- 
ind their Indian attendants. The long-boat also, 
d brought on shore some of Mr. Southby's bag- 
ras fortunate enough to push off before the Bir- 
>uld get possession of her, and letting the ensign fly 

KT 2. 
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with the union downwards, gave intimation to the ship, 
by that token, of some unexpected mischance." (1) 
^ In the whole of this diabohcal afPair, Layeene, the young 
Frenchman, was actively engaged. The battery being 
seized, was turned by mm agamst the Shaftesbury, and 
the action continued the whole day. Kext morning tiie 
Burmese renewed their fire, but the Shafteshwry had 
hauled beyond the range of shot, and the Victoria io\- 
lowed her example. 

" That Gregory, the Armenian, was the principal insti- 
gator, is a fact of which no native of the country, who 
remembers ,the transaction, entertains the smallest doubts, 
as well as that Laveene was the principal agent and in- 
strument of execution. It is said that the former accused 
Mr. Hope, who commanded after the departure of lieu- 
tenant N" ewton, of having supplied the Peguers with pro- 
visions, and sold to them four or five hundred muskets ; 
that he had taken pains to instil into his majesty's mind a 
persuasion, that the English were a designing and dan- 
gerous people ; who, having acquired Indian territory, 
first by fraud, and afterwards by violence, meditated tiie 
practice of similar treachery upon them ; and only waited 
a fit opportunity to wrest nromlum his empire, and 
enslave his subjects, as they had recently done in the 
instance of the unsuspecting and abused Mogul. He also 
added, that the governor of Negrais prevented vessels 
from going up to Bassein, by which the royal revenue 
was defrauded. These arguments, whether groundless or 
founded, were sufficiently plausible to produce the desired 
effect; and there is but too much reason to think that 
some provocation had been given, though, perhaps, of a 
trivial nature, and certainly not sufficient to warrant a 
step unjustifiable by every law, human and divine." (2) 
That Alompra had some snare in the matter, can hardlj 
be doubted^ He had received too many crosses from the 
English during his conquest of Burmah, to forget. Besides, 
the heart of the Oriental despot always rankles with envy 
and pride. He looked for an onportunitjr to make the 
Enghsh feel his vengeance, and he seized it. Undoubt- 
edly, the Portuguese and Frenchman had not forgotten 
the massacre of their own nations ; and the latter, in- 
vested with a litt)e brief authority, did the most tibat his 
spiteM heart could do.^ 

(I) Symes, vol. I. pp. iqQ^iog, (2) |b, id. pp. 113-115, 
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This event forms the last one of any consequence in the 
life of Alom^a, the liberator and conqueror of Burmah 
and Pegu. The conquest of Tavoy shed a brief light upon 
this portion of his career, and feeling certain of Buccess, 
he determined to let the Siamese feel his strength ; and 
he thought to have vengeance for the assistance that 
country nad given to the !reguese, during his reduction of 
their power. He therefore sent an expedition against 
Mergui, and on the taking of that place, the army pro- 
ceeded against Tenasserim, which soon yielded to the 
victorious Burmese. 

He now determined to march against Bangkok, the 
capital of Siam, and thus complete the conquest of the 

Ssninsula. However, disease overtook him ; the Devoted to 
uddha, who had been a victor in a hundred battles, now 
succumbed to a single arm ; but it was the arm of death, 
the strong force that assails every conqueror. ^Alompra, 
though he perceived that his ena was drawing near, did 
not lose his presence of mind, but ordered a countermarch 
to his own country, that his arms might not be sullied by 
a defeat. But he expired about the 15th of May,#1760, 
when within two days* march of Martaban. 

The following sketch of his character, by Symes, will 
form a fitting conclusion to this chapter : — 

" Considering the limited progress that the Birmans 
had yet made in arts that refine, and science that tends to 
expand the human mind, Alompra, whether viewed in the 
light of a poHtician or a soldier, is undoubtedly entitled to 
respect. The wisdom of his councils secured what his 
valour had acquired ; he was not more eager for conquest, 
than attentive to the improvement of his territories and 
the prosperity of his people ; he issued a severe edict 
against gambling, and prohibited the use of spirituous 
liquors throughout his dominions ; he reformed the 
rhooms or comrts of justice ; he abridged the power of 
magistrates, and forbade them to decide at their pri- 
vate houses on criminal causes, or on property where 
the amount exceeded a specified sum ; every process of 
importance was decided in public, and every decree regis- 
tered. His reign was short, but vigorous ; and had his 
life been prolonged, it is probable that his country would 
at this day have been farther advanced in national refine- 
ment and the liberal arts. 

"Alompra did not live to complete "Viia ^\^^^«tt2t\ 
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his r>erson, strong and well proportioned, exceeded the 
middle size; his features were coarse, his complexion 
dark, and his countenance saturnine ; and there was a 
dignity in his deportment that became his high station. 
In his temper, he is said to have been prone to anger ; in 
revenge, implacable ; and in punishing faults, remorseless 
and severe. The latter part of his character may, per- 
haps, have arisen as much from the necessities of his 
situation as £rom a disposition by nature cruel. He who 
acquires a throne by an act of individual boldness, is com- 
monly obliged to maintain it by terror: the ri^ht of 
assuiEiption is guarded with more jealousy than ^ of 
prescription. 1$ we except the last act of severity towards 
the English settlers, ms conduct, on most occasions, 
seemed to be marked by moderation and forbearance; 
even in that one disgraceful instance, he appeared to have 
been instigated by the persuasions of others, rather than 
by the dicSa.tes of a vindictive mind ; and it is manifest, 
from the expressions of his successor on a public occasion, 
that it never was his intention to consign the innocent, 
Ynth the supposed guilty, to the same indiscriminate and 
sanguinary fate. 

**j3e the private character of Alompra what it may, his 
heroic actions give him an indisputable claim to no mean 
rank among the most distinguished personages in the 

Eage of history. His firmness emancipated a whole nation 
rom servitude, and, inspired by his bravery, the oppressed, 
in their turn, subdued tneir oppressors. Like the deliverer 
of Sweden, with his gallant band of Dalecarlians, he fought 
for that which experience tells us rouses the human 
breast above every other stimulant to deeds of darinfi[ 
valour. Private injuries, personal animosities, commerciiu 
emulation, wars of regal policy, are petty provocations 
compared to that which animates the resentment of a 
people whose liberties are assailed, whose right to govern 
themselves is wrested from them, and who are forced to 
bend beneath the tyranny of a foreign yoke." (1) 

(1) Symes, vol. i. p. 120 sqq. 



CHAPTER II. 

1760—1819. 

Ananndoprar— Zemiila8cieii-> Chengaza— Paong^)za— ^en- ta-ra- g7ee. 

Whbk the political history of a country commences 
wiUi one bright and shining^ event, it is harmy possible to 
make the continuation of its career otherwise than ** stale, 
fiat, and unprofitable." How true this is, was amply 
proTed by Prescott, in the case of Mexico and Peru, when 
with all the magical charm of his eloquent pen, he failed 
to give the History of Peru the same attractive feature 
that he had presented in Mexico. If it were impossible 
then for a master-hand like his, to invest the fluctuating 
events of the civil wars of Peru with the graces of 
romance, how difficult will it be for me to do the same by 
those of Burmah ! 

The great event of Burman history, the elevation of 
Alompra to the regal or imperial dignity, overshadows all 
the subsequent occurrences in that history, although, con- 
sidered by themselves, they form not the least interesting 
€|>isode8 of Oriental story. I shall endeavour, in the fol- 
lowiiig pages, to present them, as they are, to the reader, 
^S^S him to bear in mind the first sentence of this 
chapter. 

Alompra, on his death-bed, left the succession unsettled, 
though, according to Sangermano, (1) he had stipulated 
for the successive administration of his seven sons. Whe- 
ther this was really the case, is impossible to say ; but the 
eldest brother seems to have ascended the throne with- 
out dispute. His name was Anauudopra ; but, as Symes 
observes, ** neither the mandates of law, nor the claims 
of equity, can curb the career of restless ambition ;*(2) and 
as it haa proved insufficient to restrain the father, it was 

(1) Buaaeae Empire, p. 48, {^ ks^ no\. V^'^^ v^« 
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insufficient to restrain the son. Thembuan, or Zem* 
piuscien, whom we have seen in the government of Ava, 
raised a revolt against his brother's administration. But 
he had not the solid talent of his father, and his claims 
were scarcely recognised by his immediate followers ; con 
sequently it is not very extraordinary that his rebellioi 
fell to the ground. He hastened to give in his submis 
sion, and his brother appears to have been forgiviiij 
enough, for he was soon restored to favour. 

But the flame of rebellion and revolution was kindled 
It wanted but little to fan it into a formidable sheet ( 
fire. Durmg,the absence of Zempiuscien at Moutzobo( 
the general Meinla Nuttoon, marcning through the lowe 
country, raised the standard of revolt, and seizing upo 
Tohgho, marched upon Ava, which, intimidated by ti 
force attached to his interests, immediately surrenaer© 
It were foreign to my purpose to give a detailed accouj 
of this insurrection. I wiU only say, that it require 
all the strength of the king to quell it. The siej 
of Ava was protracted for seven months, as Nuttoc 
expected assistance from Siam. 

" These expectations were not realized. Supplies fro 
the country failed, and want began to make rava^ 
within the walls, although the magazines, which at tl 
commencement of the siege were full, had been husbands 
with the utmost economy. Discontent is ever the co 
comitant of distress. The governor of Mayah Oun, wl 
had embraced Nuttoon's fortune, deserted from the foi 
Flying to Mayah Oun, he collected his adherents ; but d 
being able to resist the royal forces, they set fire to t! 
town, and betook themselves to the wooos and jungL 
wJience they afterwards withdrew to the eastern p] 
vinces, where the authority of the Birman monarch yj 
yet scarcely recognised. The rebels had likewise evac 
ated the fort of Tongho. Towards the end of the yei 
the garrison in Ava was reduced to the greatest extremil 
and their numbers diminished above one-half by sickne 
famine, and desertion. In this helpless state, without a 
chance of relief, Nuttoon made his escape from the f< 
in disguise ; but had proceeded only the distance of t^ 
days' journey, when he was discovered by some peasan 
and brought back in fetters. The fort of Ava fell shori 
afterwards by the flight of its commandant. Such of tb 
unfortunate adherents as coxM uoV. e^^<i^ ^fcavt eaca^ 
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were without mercy put to death. Nuttoon, likewise, suf- 
fered the doom of a traitor." (1) 

This was, however, not all. Anotlior revolt was raised 
by the vicerov of Tonglio, an uncle of the kind's. How- 
ever, Anaundopra marched to Tongho, and took the place 
afber a siege of three months, and, according to Sanger- 
mano, (2) put him to death. Symes, however, informs us, 
that he was kept a close prisoner in the fort of Ava till 
his death. (3) 

Talabaan, too, raised a rebellion, which was, however, 
very soon ended by the seizure and execution of that 
general. " So long as that monarch [Alompra] lived, he 
conducted himself like a dutiful servant : the death of his 
sovereign, however, cancelled in Talabaan's breast the 
bonds of duty and gratitude, and, though faithful to the 
father, he took the earliest opportimity to revolt against 
the son." (4) In March, 1764, the king breathed his last, 
of the same scroMous complaint that killed his father, 
leaving behind an infant son named Momien. The nu- 
merous rebellions against his government would lead us 
to expect immense strictness in his character ; but he is 
represented as only severe in matters of religion ; except 
in this particular, his administration was forbearing and 
moderate. The insurrections were more probably induced 
by the double reason of ambition on the pait of the 
revolution, and by the necessary restraint which follows 
the unlicensed liberties of war. The people were accus- 
tomed to feel themselves masters of all, and now, the 
turbulent and unsettled reign of Alompra*^ having closed, 
they chafed and bit at the cord like irascible dogs. 

Zempiuscien, as the nearest relation to the infant 
monarcn, became regent of Burmah, though the authority of 
the child was probably never recognised, either by regent 
or people. After some time, indeed, he openlv assumed 
the crown, and, at the petition of a sister of Alompra, 
sent Momien to the priests, instead of murdering him, 
as he int-ended. His reign was warlike, and marked 
with many rebellions and revolutions, which, though 
raging for the moment, had no effect beyond the fury of 
the moment. The principal event and shame of his life, 
cannot be better told than in the words of Symes. (5) 

(I) Symes, vol. i. p. 147 ^q, (2) Burmese Empire, p. 49. 

(3) Symes, vol. i. p. 150. (4) lb. id. p. 151. 

(5) lb. Id. p. \94 wv\» 
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" Whatever respect the glory of conquest, and the 
wisdom of a well-regulated government, might attach to 
the reign of Shembuan, it must be wholly obscured by 
the cruelty exercised on the present occasion [the taking 
of Bangoon from the Peguers, who had a^ain rebelledj 
towards his royal prisoner, the unhappy kmg of Pegue; 
and this, too, like a more recent and equally inhuman regi- 
cide, (1) in a nation professing Christiamty and enlight- 
ened by science, was perpetrated under tne mockeiy of 
justice. Shembuan, not content with exhibiting to the 
humbled Peguers their venerable, and yet venerated 
monarch, bound in fetters, and bowed down with yean 
and anguish, resolved to take away his life, and render 
the disgrace still deeper, by exposing him as a pubUo 
malefactor, to suffer under the stroke of the public execa- 

tioner The process of law in Birman courts of 

justice, is conducted with as much formality as in any 
country on earth. Beinga Delia was brought before the 
judges of the Ehoom, among whom the Maywoon of Pegue 
presided. The late king of Pegue was there accused of 
naving been privy to, and instrumental in exciting the 
late rebellion. Depositions of several witnesses, supposed 
to be suborned, were taken; the prisoner deniea the 
charge ; but his fate being determined on, his plea availed 
him nothing. He was found guilty ; and the proceedings, 
according to custom, were laid before the long, wno 
passed sentence of death, and accompanied it by an order 
for speedy execution. In conformity with this cruel man- 
date, on the 7th of the increasing moon, in the month 
of Taboung, (2) the aged victim was led in public proces- 
sion through an insulting population, to a place called 
Awabock, three miles wimout the city, where he met his 
doom with fortitude, and had no distinction paid him 
above the meanest criminal, except that all the municipal 
officers attended in their robes of ceremony to witness his 
last moments." 

The death of Beinga Delia preceded his own by but a 
short space of time, mr Zempiuscien, or Shembuan, died 
in the spring of 1776. 

His son and successor, Zinguza or Chenguza, presented 
very different traits of character to those of any of Aloin- 
pra s dynasty. He plunged into the wildest excesses of 



I: 



1) Symes alludes to the fate of Louis XVI. 
'2) See book i. chap. W. p. 1%. 
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7, and left the goYemment to the mal-adminiB- 
a corrapt court. This proved fatal to him. The 
f king and ministers <ud not pass by unheeded, 
his cousin, had not forgotten that he had an 
ht to the throne, and the disgusting murder 
L on the queen, afforded a pretext for revolt. A 
r had been formed by one of Alompra's bro- 
Q-ta-ra-gyee, the queen's father, and one of the 
n^hom Chenguza had insulted ; Momien was used 
to elevate Men-ta-ra-gyee to the throne. This 
3, (1) '* taking advantage of his [Ghenguza's] ab- 
anced by night to Ava. in company with aW 
bitants of a village called Pongii, and without 
ng any resistance, made himsen master of the 
Jpon which the youth of Ava, and the neigh- 
Laces, came eagerly to be enrolled, and take up 
vour of the new kmg ; who, in the space of five 

in possession of the person and kingdom of 

But the usurper, whose name was Paongoza, 
long abode he had made in Paonga, by these 

successful advances, only served as a means to 
len [the former name of Men-ta-ra-gyee], the 
sovereign, to mount upon the throne. For 
lad he taken possession of the palace, than he 
^ther all his uncles and made them an offer of the 

saying, that according to the dispositions of 
to them it belonged. But they suspected this 

declaration of Paongoza to be notning more 
lalicious contrivance to pryj into their secret 
and upon their accepting his offers, to give him 
3 for their destruction ; and therefore not only 
o receive it, but declared themselves, by drink- 
iter of the oath, his subjects and vassals 

then raised them to their former state, and 
ill the honours whereof they had been deprived 
:a. But they, a few days later, took that by 
ch, when peacefully offered, they had not dared 
Por on the 10th of February, 1782, they sud- 
3red the palace, seized Paongoza, and placed on 
e Badonsachen, third (2) son of Alompra. He, 

to custom, caused the deposed monarch to be 
ito the river, calling him m scorn the king of 

•ntinue the narrative in the words of Sangennano, p« 60. 
ording to Malcom (voL i. p. 157), the/owrtli ttow. 
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seven days. (1) Paongoza at the time of his death, 
had only reached his twentieth year. On the fol- 
lowing day the unfortunate Zinguza underwent the 
same fate, in his twenty-sixth year ; and all his queens 
and concubines, holding their babes in their arms, were 
burnt alive." 

The particulars of the taking of Zinguza by Momien, or 
Moung-Moung, are as follows :(2) — 

Chenguza had gone to Keoptaloum, a place on the 
banks of the Irawadi, about thurty miles from Ava, to 
celebrate a festival. As he was never regular in his time 
of going in or out, no one could tell when he would 
return ; indeed, he was often late. Having obtained a 
royal dress, Momien presented himself at the portal shoe- 
dogaa, and demanded admission. But the haste of the 
conspirators betrayed them tp the sentinel, who, opening 
the wicket, and then attempting to close, called out, 
" Treason ! " However, it was tob late, the guards were 
cut down, and the gate thrown open to the assailants. 
These, together with a body of men placed in ambuscade, 
occupied all the approaches to the palace, and kept it in a 
complete state of blockade. The various court officials, 
on the approach of the rebels, shut themselves up within 
the inclosures of the palace. Consternation and fright 
prevailed through the city all the night; the assailants 
were expected to attack them, but, m conformity with 
the Eastern and American custom, they did not attack 
the place till the morning, when they then* blew open one 
of the palace-gates. They were gallantly met, however, by 
the guard, commanded by an Armenian, named Gabriel, 
who caused no small haivoc among them, by three dis- 
charges of artillery from the guns on the top of the gate. 
However, the conspirators were too strong, or the de- 
fenders too uncertain as to whom they might be con- 
tending with, to withstand them long. Grabriel was killed 
by the thrust of a spear, and then his party fled. Thus 
Momien obtained a speedy and decisive victory, little 
dreaming of the speedy fate that awaited him ! 

Chenguza was now proclaimed an outlaw, and an armed 
force was detached to arrest him. But he had received 
timely notice of the fall of his administration, and, leaving 

(1) His reign, however, included eleven days. — Symes, vol. i. p. 227. 

(2) My chief Authority is Symes, vol. i. p. 218 sq. 
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his court behind, escaped tp Ch&samg, were he was 
mediately besiefi^ed. Chenguza at first thought of de- 
ding himself; but finding that he was deserted by 
166 on whom he placed his chief reliance, after a resist- 
» of four days the resolution failed, and he determined 
flying to the Cassay country, there to throw himself on 
t protection of the Mimnipoora Eaja. This intention 

privately communicated to his mother, the widow of 
emboan !Praw, who resided in his palace in the city of 
a. ^ Instead of encouraging her son to persevere in so 
lillanimous a resolve, she earnestly dissuaded him 
m flight ; urging that it was far more glorious to die 
EH by ignoble hands, within the precincts of his own 
ace, than to preserve life under tne ignominious cha- 
ter of a mendicant fed by strangers, and indebted for a 
■carious afylmu to a petty potentate. Chenguza yielded 
bis mother's counsel, and preferring death to a dis^acc- 
exile, caused a small boat to be privately prepared, and 
)t in readiness at the gaut or landing-x^lace ; disguising 
iself in the habit of a private gentleman, and attended 
y by two menials, he left Chagaing by break of 
r and embarking, rowed towards Ava, on the oppo- 
) shore. When the boat approached the principal 
it, at the foot of the walls, he was challenged by the 
itinels on duty ; no longer desirous of concealing him- 
F, he called out in a loud voice, that he was " Chenguza 
mdogy-yeng Praw ; — Chenguza, lawful lord of the 
ace." A conduct at once so unexpected and so resolute, 
ack the guards with astonishment, who, either over- 
ed by his presence, or at a loss how to act for want of 
tructions, suffered him to proceed immolested; the 
wd, also, that so extraordinary a circumstance had by 
3 time brought together, respectfully made way for 
1 to pass. Scarcely had he reached the gate of the 
»r court of the palace, when he was met by the Atta- 
on, father of the princess whom he had so inhumanly 
in ; Chenguza, on perceiving him, exclaimed, " Traitor, 
im come to take possession of my right, and wreak 
igeance on mine enemies ! " The Attawoon instantly 
itehed a sabre from an attendant officer, and at 
J stroke cut the mihapny Chenguza through the 
Trels, and laid him breatnless at his feet. No person 
s found to prevent or avenge his death ; he fell imla- 
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mented, as lie had lived despised/' (1) Such was the end 
of a monarch, accelerated, probably, by his own daring, 
which we cannot call heroism, but desperate madness. 

Men-ta-ra-gyee, in the forty-fourth year of his age, at a 
period of life at which men have generally acquired sta- 
bility of character and estimation, ascended the throne of 
his father, the Devoted to Buddha, whose spirit seems to 
have lived on in the bosoms of some of his ramilies. But 
this king, under the fatal curaa that seems to give the 
race of Alompra no rest, had no quieter reign than any of 
his predecessors. " Kings," observes the ingenious writer . 
Symes, " have other enemies to guard against, than 
avowed foes or rival competitors; the wild maniac 
or fanatical enthusiast, often under the influence of 
frenzy, directs the poignard to the breasts of monarchs. 
The JBirman king had but a short tiftie enjoyed the 
crown, when he nad nearly been deprivedofhis life and 
diadem by a person of this description. Magoung, a low- 
bom man, unconnected with, and it is said, without the 
privacy of any person of condition, who had always been 
remarkable for the regularity of his actions, and a gloomy 
cast of thought, had influence enough to form a con- 
federacy of one hundred men as visionary and desperate 
as himself. This troop bound themselves in secrecy and 
fidelity to each other by an oath ; their object was to take 
away the life of the king ; but to answer what end, or 
whom they designed to elevate, is not ascertained. These 
desperadoes, headed by Magoung, at daybreak in the 
morning, made an attack on the palace. The customary 
guard over the king's dwelling consists of seven hundred, 
who are well appointed and kept about on duty. Not- 
withstanding that, the attempt had nearly succeeded: 
bearing down the sentinels, they penetrated into the in- 
terior court, and the king escapea, from the casual cir- 
cumstance of being in the range of apartments belonging 
to the women, whi(3i he was least accustomed to frequent. 
His guards, who at first shrunk from the ftiry of the 
onset. Quickly rallied ; their courage and numbers over- 
powered the assassins ; and Magoung was slain, witii all 
his associates, within the precincts of tne palace." (2) 

Another insurrection speedily followed. A fisherman 
of the name of Natchien, a Peguer of Eangoon, proclaimed 

(I) Symes, vol. i. pp. 221-224. Sangermano's account, it will be per- 
cdved, is somewhat different. (2) Ava, vol. i. p. 231. 
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aself the deliverer of the Peguers, and called npon that 
ion to rise against the Burmans. He succeeded in 
ling a tumnlt, in which some of the officials of the 
oom were slain; however, the matter was soon put 
vn by the Peter Laurie of the town, and an examina- 
1 implicated some five hundred of the inhabitants of 
ngoon, who were executed. This was the last attempt 
de bv the Peguers to throw off the Bunnan yoke. 
>m tnis time forward his actions seem to have been 
jnsive rather than defensive. In 1783 he commenced a 
r with the independent kingdom of Arakhan, which he 
Klned, and added to his dominions. In 1786 he made 
incursion into Siam, and secured himself in the pos- 
Bion of Tavoy and Mergui. In 1810 he fitted out an 
erprise against Junk Ceylon, an island belonging to 
I Siamese, and to which they were aU so unwuling to 
(1) But from this place he was subsequently expelled 
the enemy, and many of the Burmans were sent to 
ngkok as slaves. This king, after a long, glorious, and 
Lcl reign, of which a considerable part was directed 
linst the priests, expired in his eighty-first year, at the 
rinning of 1819. 

It may here be not uninteresting to give some account 
the city of Ava, the capital of Burmah, whence the 
gdom has sometimes been so called. (2) It lies in lat. 
' 5(yN., long. 96° E., and was made the capital of the 
intry for the third time in. 1822. The original name 
the place is Augwa, corrupted in Awa and Ava ; but in 
Dlictwritings it is always named Batnapura, the City of 
ms. Montmorency has given a description of the place, 
ich I epitomize. 

rhe city of Ava is surrounded by a brick wall fifteen 
I a half*^ feet high, and ten feet tnick ; there are innu- 
rable embrasures at about the distance of five feet from 
jh other. The south and west faces of the town are de- 
ded bjjr a deep and rapid torrent, called the Myit-tha, 
ding from the Myit-nge, which is not fordable. On the 
t the Myit-ng^ forms a considerable part of the defence, 
e Irawadi, opposite Sagaing and Ava, is 1,094 yards 
►ad. The circumference of Ava is about five and a half 
les, excluding the suburbs. " In general," says Craw- 
d, "the houses are mere huts, thatched with grass. 

(1) See book i. chap. ii. p. 40. . 

(2) My chief authority is Crawford, vol. ii. pp. 1-9. 
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Some of the dwellings of the chiefs are constructed of 
planks, and tiled, and there are probably in all not half a 
dozen houses constructed of brick and mortar. Poor as 
the houses are, they are thinly scattered over the exten- 
sive area of the place, and some large quarters are, indeed, 
wholly destitute of habitations, and mere neglected com- 
mons. Including one large one in the suburb, lying between 
the town and the httle river, there are eleven markets 
or bazaars, composed as usual of thatched huts or sheds : 
the three largest are called Je-kyo, Sara-wadi, and Shan- 
ze."(l) The temples are very numerous, and present a 
gorgeous appearance from a distance, "far from being 
reauzed," according to Crawfurd, " en a closer examina- 
tion. Some of the principal of these may be enumerated: 
the largest of all is called Lo-ga-thar-bu, and consists of 
two portions, or rather two distinct temples ; one in the 
ancient, and the other in the modem form. In the former 
there is an image of Grautama, in the common sitting 
posture, of enormous magnitude. Colonel Symes ima- 
gined this statue to be a clock of marble ; but this is a 
mistake, for it is composed of sandstone. A second very 
large temple is called Angava Se-kong ; and a third, Ph'ra- 
rha, or • the beautiful.* A fourth temple, of great cele- 
brity, is named Maong-Ratna. This is the one in which 
the public officers of the government take, with ^eat for- 
mality, the oath of allegiance. A fifth temple is named 
Maha-mrat-muni ; I inspected an addition which was 
made to this temple a short time before our arrival. It 
was merely a Zayat or chapel, and chiefly constructed of 
wood : it, however, exceeded in splendour everything we 
had seen without the palace. The roof was supported by 
a vast nimiber of pillars : these, as well as the ceilings, 
were richly gilt throughout. The person, at whose ex- 
pense all this was done, was a Burman merchant, or 
rather broker, from whom we learnt that the cost was 
forty thousand ticaJs, about £5,000 sterling. When the 
building was completed, he respectfully presented it to 
his majesty, not daring to take to mmself the whole 
merit of so pious an undertaking." (2) ' The reader may 
bear in mind the similarity between these temples and 
those of the Peruvians. 

(I) Ava, vol. ii. p. 5^ (2) |b. Id. p. 0. 



CHAPTER III. 

1760—1824. 

itUh i n terc oufg e with Ayar— Alves's mission— Symes's mission— Cuming 
— Klnir Nmi-Smi— Rise of the Barman war— Its origin in official afgres- 
tem— Bvacnation of Cactaar. 

Wx must now retom somewhat npon our steps, to 
•serve the changes which had taken place in European 
lations with the najdve kin^. We have to look back to 
e tune of the decease of Alompra. Doubtless, had the 
oglish force in Burmah been adequate to the execution 
such a measure, ample revenge would have been taken, 
rather, ample satisfaction would have been enforced, 
r tiie brutal massacre of the English at Negrais : but 
dr means were not up to the mark. " Fermips, also," 
Symes remarks, "tnej were not ignorant that a 
Bcussion of the causes might only produce useless 

glanations: a conjecture that is, in some de^ee, cor- 
orated by there beinff no steps taken at any subsequent 
iriod when the British superiority in Asia had crushed 
L rivaliy, to vindicate the national honour, and chastise 
e perpetrators of the cruelty." (1) Most probably, bow- 
er, the English government was sensible that tne part 
eir countrymen had acted had been a treacherous one, 
id that it would not do to have it thrown in their faces, 
it undoubtedly would have been. In this case the 
rench would have succeeded in their darling scheme of 
aking the importance of the English in the country, for 
e accomplishment of which they have never in any way 
oitted any opportunity, supporting their plans also by 
at form of assertion, which admits of contradiction, but 
n never be disproved : and a like system of falsehood 
bd been pursuecl by the English. 
It was, however, necessary to make some appeal in 
ihalf of the remaining Europeans, and Captain Alves, 

(I) Ava, vol. i. p. 131. 
L 
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who had bponght the sad news to Bengal, was the man 
selected for the negotiation. He was charged with letters, 
which, while they show little desire to uphold the dig- 
nity of England, yet manifest a praiseworthy and heart- 
felt interest in the fate of the British. They were signed 
by Mr. Holwell, the governor of Bengal, and Mr. Pigot, 
the governor of Madra^i. The letter of the latter gentle- 
man, indeed, was of a more independent character, " and 
intimated expectation that the murderers of the English 
settlers should be brought to punishment ; a requisition 
that was little attended to, and which the British govern- 
ment of India never manifested any inclination to en- 
force." (1) 

Captain Alves sailed from Madras with these letters on 
the 10th of May, 1760. He did not steer direct for 
Negrais, but addressed a letter to Gregory the Armenian, 
then Ackawoon of Itangoon, whom it was desirable to 
conciliate, and after exaggerating his influence at court, 
he entreated his good offices in behalf of the captives. 
With these letters a present of some value was sent. On 
the 5th of June, he arrived at Diamond Island, near 
Negrais, when he reconnoitred the disposition of the 
natives. However, his fears were removed, and he landed. 
Upon this, Antony came down, and was received with 
hvpocritical cordiality by Alves, and the interpreter tried 
all he could to prevent his being considered guilty. In 
a short time he received a letter from Mungai Narrataw, 
one of the royal family, inviting him to llangoon; he 
thought it pontic to go thither, and arrived on Sie 5th of 
August. There seemed to be little objection to the release 
of the prisoners, and Mr. Eobertson was permitted to 
accompany Captain Alves to Bassein. Meanwhile, Gre- 
gory tne Armenian returned, bearing a letter from Anaun- 
dopra, or Namdogee-Praw. "In the translation, which 
Gregory, as interpreter, delivered to Captain Alves, the 
crafty Ajnnenian mtroduced passages favourable to him- 
self, attributing the obtainment of any attention to his 
intercession ; these interpolations were fabricated, as the 
imperial mandate did not even mention the name of 
Grregory." (2) Accordingly, on the 22nd of August, Alves 
took his departure from Bassein, and, though much an- 
noyed by the officials, he arrived at Chagaing, the then 

(1) Ava, vol. i. p. 133. (2) Symes, vol. i. p. 139. 
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pital, on tlie 22nd of September, without any important 
mt occurring in the interim. 

On the 23ra, Alves had an audience with the king. 
is majesty seemed surprised that the English should 
sire any satisfaction for the punishment which had been 
Edt out against the Company's servants in consequence 
their own ill behaviour. At the same time he regretted 
3 accident which had involved Mr. Southby in their 
», yet it was unavoidable; "for," said the king, "I 
ppose you have seen that in this country, in the wet 
ison, there grows so much useless grass and weeds in 
9 fields, that in dry weather we are forced to bum them 
clear the ground : it sometimes happens that there are 
[nbiious herbs amongst these noxious weeds and ^;rass, 
lich, as they cannot easily be distinguished, are mdis- 
minately consumed with the others ; thus it happened 
be the new governor's lot."(l) To the other demands, 
warding restitution of property-, a decided refusal was 
turned, except as regarded me Compaav's goods ; but the 
lease of the British prisoners was acceded to. " Having 
ren an order for the release of all English subjects that 
>re prisoners in his dominions, he desired that two of 
e most prudent should remain to take care of the tim- 
rs, and reside at Fersaim,(2) where he •consented to give 
B Company a grant of as much ground as they might have 
casion to occupy, under the stipulation that their chief 
btlement should be at Persaim, and not at Kegrais. He 
dgned as a reason, that at Negrais they would be ex- 
sed to the depredations of the French, or any other 
tion with whom the English might be at war, without a 
ssibility of his extending that protection to them that he 
shed : out of which they could always have the full 
nefit at Fersaim."(3) But at the same time he stipu- 
:ed for an equivalent in arms and other goods, which 
ire conditionally promised him. 

Ealsehood and treachery rarely go unrewarded. And 
it ever so well dis^ised, some hook will tear a hole 
the garment and show the nakedness beneath. Sud- 
nly, the interpreter Gregory was discovered in his 
&n8, and his punishment was quick, just, and severe ; 
deed, he nearly lost his life. 
The transactions concluded, Captain Alves at length 

(1) Alves in Journal quoted hy Sym^s, vol. i. p. 140. 

(3) Bassein. (3) Symw,NoV,l*'dAV^« 

L 2 
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left Chagaing for Persaim ; and leaving Messrs. Eobefi> 
son and HeJiiss at that plaoe, he proceeded to Baagoon, 
whtoce he returned by the 14fch of November. Having 
completed his mission, he then sailed for Bengal, whi^ 
he reached belbre the end of the ^ear. From this time 
down to 1795, under the administration of Men-ta-ra-gvee, 
nothing of importance occurred in the colony. And tere 
I cannot do better than offer a few remarks of Mr. 
Macfarlane, the historian of British India, already 
referred to : — 

" Ava and the Burmese empire either held a diieei 
sovereignty or exercised control over nearly one-half of 
the vast regions described in maps as India beyond the 
Ganges. . . By a series of conquests they had overthrown 
all the adjacent nations, and had advanced their frontier 
to the shores of the Bay of Bengal, and close to the limiti 
of the Company's territories. They woved but trouble^ 
some and encroaching neighbours. ^During Lord W^ 
lesley's administration, in 1799, when the mass of the 
Anglo-Indian army was engaged in the last war against 
Tippoo Sultaun, the Burmese made frequent attacks, and 
were very troublesome on our then weak eastern fron- 
tier. (1) As exclusive and anti-social as the Chinese, and 
quite as proud and insolent in their bearing towards 
foreign envoys, and foreigners of all classes, it was diffi- 
cult to establish any intercourse ^th them, or to obtain, 
by pacific representations, any redress of grievances. 
Their government, too, was subject to frequent and san- 
guinary revolutions, insurrections, and rebellions ; one 
tyrant being murdered, and succeeded by another." (2) 

In 1795, Symes was deputed to the arrogant Men-tfr* 
T^^SJ^^f to remonstrate against the incursions of the 
Burmese troops. " In 1795,*' says Macfarlane, " a Bur- 
mese army of five thousand men pursued three rebel* 
lious chiefs, or, as they termed them (and as they might 
be), robbers, right mto the English district of Chittar 
gong. A strong detachment was sent from Calcutta to 
oppose these Burmese ; but the officer in command had 
orders to negotiate — not to fight. After some tedious 
negotiations, which ought not to have been allowed to 
occupy a single hour, tne violators of our frontier conde- 
scended to agree to retire ; and they retired, acoordingfy} 

(1) Marquis WeUesLey's Indian Despatches, &c. 

(2) Macfarlane's History of British India, p. 365. 
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into ^eir own country. Nor was this all. These three 
men, idio had taken refuge in our territories, were subse- 

qnentlj given up to the Burmese, and two out of the 
tibiee were put to death with atrocious torture8."(l) 
litde, howerer, came of the colonel's embassy, " except," 
as our historian goes on to remark, (2) " a very interest- 
ing book of trayels." In the year 1809, a French ship 
attocked a small island belonging to the Burmese, and the 
Golden Foot, not understanding the difference between 
-French and English, (3) sent a sort of mission to Calcutta 
to expostulate against the proceeding, and to demand 
■atisfaetion. As this seemed to open the door of the 
jealously-guarded court of Ava to some diplomatic inter- 
oourse, I^rd Minto despatched Lieutenant Canning on 
an embassy. This officer reached Bangoon; and the 
king of Ava, from the midst of his white elephants, 
decreed that the Englishman should be allowed to proceed 
to the capital, in ul safety and honour ; but the incur- 
sions into the Company's territory at Chittagong of a 
predatory tribe of Burmese, called the Hughs, and other 
untoward events, broke off an intercourse which never 
could have promised any very satisfactory result. Both 
oar embassies to Ava appear to have been capital mis- 
takes, for they exhibited to a semi-barbarous and vain- 
florious people a number of Englishmen in a very 
nmiliating condition, and in the attikide of supplicants. 
'' Lieutenant Canning returned to Calcutta, and 
disputes continued to occur on the frontiers of Chitta- 
gong and Tippera. As they were' not met by bayonets, 
ihe Burmese grew more ana more audacious ; and at the 
time when Lord Minto gave up his authority in Lidia to 
^e earl of Moira, the King of the World ana the Lord of 
the White Elephants was threatening to march with 
forty thousand soldier-pilgrims, from Ava t6 Benares." 

We will now return to the history of the Bur- 
mese monarchy. At the death of Men-ta-ra-gyee, his 
grandson, Nim-Sun, " The Enjoyer of the Palace," as- 

(1) Macfarlane, I. e. 

(8) In 1803 Symes again visited Bormah for a diplomatic purpose ; but 
his letters, wbile they modify his book, add little of value to our know- 
)tB6gt €tt the ootmtrjr. 

. (8) This is, however, very problematical. Mr. Macforlane cannot have 
fcxrgotten the whole previous history of European intercourse with the 
coantry, and how max^ distinctionB and quibUinga were brought forward 
at difforent times upon that plea. 
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eended the throne. His father, the heir-apparent, was 
t&e idol of the people, but an early death had deprived 
him of the crown to which he was so justly entitled. Oat 
of policy, Men-ta-ra-gyee, some of whose acts had ooii- 
tributed to render unpopular, adopted Nun-Sun, his son, 
to the exclusion of the rest of the family. The history of 
this prince is thus given by Malcom : (1)— 

" He was married in early life to a daughter of his 
uncle, the Mekaru prince ; but one of his inferior wives, 
daughter of a comparatively humble officer, early acquired 
great ascendancv over his mind, and on his coming to the 
throne, was publicly crowned by his side. .On the same 
day the proper queen was sent out of the palace, and now 
lives in obscurity. His plan for securing the succession 
shows that he was aware that even the late king's will 
would not secure him from powerful opposition. The 
king's death was kept secret for some days, and the 
interval employed to station a multitude of adherents in 
different parts of the city, to prevent any gatherings. On 
announcing the demise, the ceremony of burning was 
forthwith performed in the palace-yard, at whidi he 
ap})eared as king, with the queen by his side, under the 
white umbrella, and at once took upon TiimgAlf all the 
functions of royalty. Several suspected princes were soon 
after executed, and many others deprived of all their 
estates Two years after his accession, the king re- 
solved to restore the seat of government to Ava. To this 
he was induced, partly from the great superioritv of the 
latter location; partly from the devastation of a fire 
which burnt a great part of Umerapoora, with the prin- 
cipal public buildings ; partly from a desire to create a 
more splendid palace ; and partly (perhaps, not least) from 
the ill omen of a vxdture lightmg on tne royal spire. (2) 
The ^eater part of his time, for two years, was spent at 
Ava, m temporary buHdings, and supermtending in person 
tibe erection of a palace, twice the size of the old one, and 
other important buildings. During this period, many 
citizens, especially those who had been burnt out, and 
numbers of the court, settled in the new city, and the 
place became populous. 'On completing the palace 
(February, 1824), the king returned to Umerapoora, and, 
after brilliant parting festivities, came from thence with 

(1) Travels, vol. i. p. 159. (2) See Sangfennaao, p. lis, 
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pomp and ceremony, attended by the yarious 
ors, Chobwant, and nighest officers. The proces- 
1 which the white elephant, decoratea wim gold 
ms, was conspicuous, oisplayed the glories of the 
m, and ^at rejoicings pervaded all r^iks." 
as at this time that tne portentous omens that had 
)d the Burman monarchy found a corroboration in 

the glow of enmity, never to be extinguished 
1 the nearts of civilised men, fanned by the breath 
lumption, had burnt into a flame that scorched and 

the weaker party. We must stay a while to con- 
tie causes, and which led to the appeal to arms in 

ay be imagined that an outbreak of some kind was 
m being unexpected on the part of the Anglo- 
government. There were two interests striving 
i each other and the world — or rather the Indian 
-within the territories of Burmah. The first of 
creating more apparent commotion and less real 
3, was the struggle between the dog-like royal 
for the bone-lSce tiara; the second, more dan- 
and more concealed, was the envious and ava- 
passions of the nobles, or more properly, the 
J employed by the Burmese government to defeat 
les and objects ; a task which the officials of every 
stration seldom fail to perform to the complete dis- 
;tion of all parties. This has been the true cause 
y disturbances in Burmah ; and I am compelled to 
in some degree from that feeling which causes 
jor Wilson to say, that, " animated by the reaction, 
suddenly elevated the Burmans from a subjugated 
uniliated people, into conquerors and sovereigns, 
. of their ambition may be dated from the recovery 
r political independence ; and their liberation from 
nporary yoke of the Peguers was the prelude to 
onquest of all the surrounding realms. (1) This 
be very true of the immediate successors of the 
Jompra ; but the power of the dignitaries had, by 
le of which we now speak, risen to a very great 
which insensibly overawed and restrained the 
of the diadem, wnoever he might be ; and though, 

Ison's Narratiye of the Burm^e War, p. l of the reprint of 
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indeed, the *' vigorous despotism" of Men-ta-iMyee might 
temporarily set at defiance this inoompreihensiDle wmeat, 
yet under the ffoyemment of Nun-sun, the aistant 
yiceroys. first, and gradually ike less remote ofByoera, re- 
sumed 4eir former powerful position. And though they 
acted in subordination to the crown, and showed a species 
of heroism in defending its interests, yet they had raised 
the storm ; and it was K>r them, they Imew, to battle with 
it, and uphold that single bond, the destruction of whioh 
would haye been totally ruinous to them. 

The organized forays into our territory of Chittagong 
hardly assumed any definite form imtil me end of 18SS. 
" The Burmans," says Professor Wilson, " claimed tiie 
right of levying a toll upon all boats entering the moaf^ 
of the riyer, al&ough unon the British side ; and <m (Mie 
occasion, in January, 1823, a boat laden with rice, having 
entered the river on the west or British side of the 
channel, was challenged by an armed Burman host, which 
demanded duty. As the demand was unprecedented, the 
Mugs, who were British subjects, demurred payment; oa 
which the Burmans fired upon tiiem, lolled ihe numjhee, 
or steersman, and then retired. This outrage was fi)t 
lowed by reports of the assemblage of armed men on th» 
Burman side of the river, for the purpose of destroying 
the villages on tiie British territory; and in ordar to 
provide ajgainst sudi a contingency, as well as to prevent 
the repetition of any aggression upon the boats traffic ' ' 
on the Company's side of the nver, the military & 
at Tek-naf, or the mouth of the Naf, was strengthened 
from twen^ to fifty men, of whom a few were posted <m 
the adjoining island of Shaj^uri ; a small islet or sand- 
bank at the mouth of the nver on the British side^ and 
onl^ separated from the mainland by a narrow cluumel« 
which was fordable at low water." (1) 

This act attracted thie attention of the AraJdian vicero/y 
who thereupon demanded its unconditional surrendiNr, 
claiming it as tiie property of the Burmese govemmiMit. 
This was certainly untrue; and the existence of many 
documents and facts, favourable to the British dainu, 
caused the resident to propose a friendly discussion of the 
matter. The fruitless negotiation met an almost deci- 
sive blow on the 24th of September, when one thousand 

(1) wtaion, p. 36. 
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BurmaiiB landed and, overpowered the British force, 
'^ killmff three and wounding four of the sipahees sta- 
tioned mere." 

" In order, however, " observes Wilson, " to avoid till 
the last possible moment the necessity of hostilities, the 
government of Bengal, although determined to assert 
uifiir just pretensions, resolved to afford to the court of 
Ava an opportunity of avoiding any collision. With this 
intent, they resolved to consider the forcible occupation of 
Shapuri as the act of the local authorities alone [as, in 
tiie first case, it probably was], and addressed a declara- 
tion to tiie Burman government, recapitulating the past 
oocurrenoes, and calling upon the court of Ava to disavow 
its officers in Arakan. The declaration was forwarded by 
ship to Bangoon, with a letter addressed to the viceroy of 
Pegu. The tone of this despatch was that of firmness, 
though of moderation ; but when rendered into the Bur- 
meee langaage, it may. probably, have faUed to convey 
the resolved and condliatory spuit by which it was dic- 
tated, as subsequent information, of the most authentic 
eharaoter, established the fact of its having been mis- 
understood as a pusillanimous attempt to deprecate the 
resentment of the Burmese; and it was triumd^antlv 
appealed to at the court of Ava as a proof that the British 
government of India was reluctant to enter upon the con- 
test, because it was conscious of possessing neither courage 
nor resources to engage in it with any prospect ^of suc- 
cess ; it had no other effect, tiierefore, than that of con- 
firming the court of Ava in their confident expectation of 
reannexing the eastern provinces of Bengal to the empire, 
if not of expelling the English from India altogether." (1) 
However, tne British reoccupied Shapuri, and stockaded 
themselves in that post, while, in retaliation, the Burmese 
seized upon the master and officers of the Company's 
yessel S^hia, and sent them up the country. 

To continue the story in the words of Mjacfiarlane, who 
has here ably epitomized the history of Wilson :— " More 
and more confirmed in their idea that we were afraid, 
from four ^ousand to five thousand Burmese and Asa- 
mese advanced from Asam into the province of Cachar, 
and began to stockade themselves at a post within five 
niles of the town of Sylhet, and only two himdred and 

(1) Wilson, p. 29 sq. 
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twenty-six miles &om Calcutta. Major Newton, the 
officer commanding on the Sylhet frontier, concentrated 
his detachment and marched against the invaders. It 
was at daybreak on the 17th of January, 1824, that^he 
came in sisht of their stockade and of a village adjoining, 
of which they had taken possession. The Burmese in the 
village presently gave way, but those in the stockades 
made a resolute resistance, and were not driven out until 
they had lost about one hundred men, and had killed six 
of our sepoys. Th^ then fled to the hiUs. Shortly after 
this action, Mr. scott, our commissioner, arrived at 
Sylhet, and from that point he advanced to Bhadrapoor, 
in order to maintain a more ready communication wiiii 
the Burmese authorities. On the 31st of January, Mr. 
Scott received a message from the Burmese general, who 

i'ustifled his advance into Cachar, and declared that he 
lad orders to follow and apprehend certain persons 
wherever they might take refuge. In reply, this Burmese 
general, who held the chief command m Asam, was told 
mat he must not disturb the frontiers of the Company, 
nor interfere in the affairs of its allies ; and that the Bur- 
mese invaders must evacuate Cachar, or the forces of the 
British government would be compelled to advance both 
into Cachar and Asam. To this communication no answer 
was received. 

" It was clearly the object of the Burmese to procras- 
tinate the negotiations until they had strengthened them- 
selves in the advanced positions they had occupied. Q^e 
rajah of Synteea, wholiad been imperiously summoned 
to the Burmese camp, and commanded to prostrate him- 
self before the shadow of the Grolden Foot, threw himself 
upon the British government for protection; and various 
native chiefs, whose territories lay between the frontiers 
of the Burmese empire and the frontiers of the British 
dominions, called loudly for English aid. Thus, the 
south-east frontier of Bengal had in fact been kept in 
constant dread and danger of invasion for more than a 
year, while the adjoining and friendly territories had 
been exposed to the des&uctive inroaos and the over- 
bearing insolence of the Burmese and Asamese, for many 
years. 

"Major Newton did not follow the Burmese he had 
routed, but, after driving them from their stockade, he 
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retained to Sylhet, and withdrew the whole of his force 
from Cachar. Ahnost as soon as the major was within 
his own frontier, the Burmese advanced again into the 
country from which he had driyen ihem, and stockaded 
some stronger positions. They were joined by another 
considerable force, while another detachment, 2,000 strong, 
collected in their rear, as a reserve, or column of support. 
Still advancing, and stockading as they advanced, the main 
body of the Burmese pushed weir stockades on the north 
bank of the river Surma, to within 1,000 yards of the 
British nost at Bhadrapoor. Captain Johnstone, who 
commanaed at that nost, had but a very small force with 
him, yet he succeeded in dislodginj? the invaders from 
their unfinished works at the point of the bayonet, and in 
driving them beyond the Surma. This was on the 13th 
of FeBruary. On the following day, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Bowen joined, and took the command over Captain John- 
•tone, and instantly marched in pursuit of the retreating 
enemy. They were found stockadmg themselves in a 
strong position on the opposite bank of the Jelingha. 
As doon as our troops were over, and had fixed their 
bayonets, the Burmese cleared put of their stockade, and 
fled to the hills. But there was another division of the army 
<^ the Lord of the White Elephant, which had stockaded a 
much stronger position at Doodpatlee, where their front 
was covered by the Surma river, and their rear rested 
on steep hills. The exposed face of this intrenchment 
was defended by a deep ditch, about fourteen feet 
wide; a strong fence of oamboo spikes ran along the 
outer edge of the ditch, and the approach on the land 
side was through jungle and high grass. Lieutenant- 
Colonel Bowen, nowever, marched against this formidable 
stockade, and attacked it. The Burmese remained passive 
till our troops advanced to the bamboo spikes, when they 
poured upon them a destructive and well-maintained fire, 
which completely checked their advance, although they 
kept their ground. When Lieutenant Armstrong had 
been killed, and four other officers wounded, and about 
150 of our sepoys killed or wounded, Bowen called off 
the attacking party, and retired to Jatrapoor, at a short 
distance. On ^e 27th of February, Colonel Innes loined 
the force at Jatrapoor, with four guns and a battalion of 
fresh troops, and assumed the command. But, in the 
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mean wMe, the Burmese had retreated from their for- 
midable position, and retired into their own country, 
eyacuating the whole of Cachar." (1) 

Such was the origin and earl^ progress of a war fated 
to be most disastrous to all parties concerned in it. We 
must not introduce so great a man as the Maha Bundbola 
at the close of a chapter ; so we end it here. 

(1) Macflurlane'8 British India, pp. 4ftO-45S. 



CHAPTER IV. 

1824 

Btmdoola— Retreat of Captain Notoo— Defeat at Ramoo— Repulse dT the 
Bnrmans — BanneM account of the war— Rangoon expedition — Descrip- 
tion of Rangoon. 

Maha Men-otee BuNDOOtA, the Barman general, was 
one of the best of the subjects of the monarch of Ava. 
He owed his proud position, not to the empty promoting 
system of a European court, but, like an adventurer in a 
brave and warlike country, he rose from the ranks, and, 
pioneer-like, cut away the OTerhangin^ branches between 
nimself and his honourable goal. Such a change of for- 
tune is not uncommon in Oriental countries; but it is 
uncommon to find little court fayour at work in his 
elevation. He had fought and received honour and solid 
pudding, yet he had an end to expect, and the culminating 
point of his fame had now arrivea, and cab-like, he woula 
nave to take care of the post at the comer. That post 
was the Anglo-Indian army, and he hazarded himself 
upon the chsmce of overthrowing it, with what success will 
afterwards be seen. 

" It has been already noticed," says Wilson, (1) " that 
a large Burman force had been assembled in Arakan, 
imder the command of the chief miKtary officer of the 
state of Ava, Maha Men-gyee Bundoola, an officer who 
enjoyed a high reputation, and the entire confidence of 
the court, and who had been one of the most strenuous 
advisers of the war ; in the full confidence that it would 
add a vast accession of power to 1^ country, and glory to 
himself. His head-quarters were established at Arakan, 
where, probably, from, ten to twelve thousand Burmans 
were assembled. Early in May, a division of this force 
crossed the Naf, and advancea to Eutnapullung, about 
fourteen miles south from Eamoo, where they took up 

(1) Burmese War, p. 52, cd. 1852. 
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their position, and gradually concentrated their force to 
the extent of about eight thousand men, under the com- 
mand of the four rajas of Arakan, Bamree, Sandaway, and 
Cheduba, assisted by four of the inferior members of the 
royal council, or atwenwoons, and acting under the orders 
of Bundoola, who remained at Arakan. 

" Upon information being received of the Burmans 
having appeared, advancing upon E.utnapullung, Captain 
Noton moved from Eamoo with the whole of his dis- 
posable force, to ascertain the stren^;th and objects of the 
enemy. On arriving near their position, upon some hilb 
on the left of the road, in which the Burmans had stock- 
aded themselves, they opened a smart fire upon the de- 
tachment, which, however, cleared the hills, and formed 
upon a plain beyond them. In consequence, however, of 
the mismanagement of the elephant-drivers, and the want 
of artillery details, the guns accompanying the division 
could not be brought into action ; and as without them it 
was not possible to make any impression on the enemjf 
Captain Noton judged it prudent to return to his station 
at Itamoo, where he was joined by three companies of 
the 40th native infantry, making his whole force about 
one thousand strong, of whom less than half were regu- 
lars. With these. Captain Noton determined to await at 
Eamoo the approach of the Burmans, until the arrival of 
reinforcements from Chittagong." 

In this the captain was most decidedly wrong. It was 
not only injudicious to retreat before the barbarian Bur- 
mans, but it was reprehensible on his part to eive them so 
much encouragement and breathing-time. The Burmans 
always looked upon the English as " wild foreigners," and 
despised them on account of their creeping, sneaking 
policy. The first .impression made on their minds by the 
unresented massacre of I^egrais was not forgotten ; and 
the mission of Alves, Symes, Cox, and Canning, with their 
undecided, un-English measures, had added to form the 
contempt with which they had learnt to regard the Anglo- 
Indian government into a tangible shape. These con- 
siderations, joined with the natural arrogance of a semi- 
civilised race, with the advantage of a victorious generali 
with the indecision of a British officer, all tendea to pre- 
pare the Burmese for tlie witorj ^\ii<53!a.'^«a ^c^T^tA ^jrace 
their arma. But, in Tecouutvxi^ ^^ e^eoS» ^"^»aaM»>*^ 
muBt ever be remembereA, t\x».\. >u\l^ ^1 ^^\Q%\.T^isiossi 
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' Britlsli indecision, than gained by Barman yalonr. 
ideed, up to this time, it is remarkable to what extent 
ail policy had obtained among the Indian authorities ; 
id how, partly from want of accurate information. 
My from this mean, and trucUing spirit, the Anglo- 
Ldian gOTemment had lost consequence in the eyes of 
e king of Aya. Undoubtedly, the oyercharged work of 
Lionel Symes had led to an incorrect estimate of the 
sources of the country ; it is well, howeyer, that I shall 
irdly haye occasion to return to this, for soon I shall 
lye to record — welcome task ! — ^the daring scheme of Lord 
mherst*s administration, and its successful, though less 
rtunate, accomplishment, by Sir Archibald Campbell. To 
►ntinue the narratiye in the words of the Professor :(1) — 

" On the morning of the 13th of May, the enemy ad- 
mced irom the south, and occupied, as they arriyea, the 
Us east of Eamoo, being separated from the British force 
f the Eamoo riyer. On the eyening of the 14th, tJiey 
ade a demonstration of crossing the riyer, but were pre- 
mted by the fire from the two six-pounders with the 
stachment. On the morning of the 15th, howeyer, they 
fected their purpose, and crossed the riyer upon the left 
r the detachment, when they adyanced, and took ^osses- 
on of a tank ; surrounded, as usual, with tanks m this 
tuation, by a high embankment, which protected them 
•om the fire of their opponents." Howeyer, the captain, 
ho saw the necessity of action, soon took up a fayour- 
ble position, and " a sharp fire was kept up on the Bur- 
lans as they crossed the plain to the tank ; but they 
rfdled themselyes with sucn dexterity of eyery kind of 
Dyer, and so expeditiously entrenched themselyes, that it 
as much less efiectiye tnan was to haye been expected." 
[onour is certainly due to the officers and men so peril- 
osly situated; ancl it giyes us satisfactory proof that 
laptain Noton's preyious retreat was not caused by want 
f courage, but by an indecision, as unaccountable as it 
'as finaUy disastrous. 

The Professor proceeds : — " On the morning of the 
7th, the enemy's trenches were adyanced within twelye 
aces of the picquets, and a heayy and destructiye fire was 
fipt up by them. At about nme a.m., the proyincials 
nS Magfevy abandoned the tank eiitmt4 \o VV«a 

(1) Bunnese War, p. 54« 
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defence, and it was immediately occnpied by the enemy. 
The poedtion being now untenable, a retreat was ordenS, 
and effected with some re^nlarit^ for a short distance. 
The increasing numbers and andacity of the pursuers, and 
the activity of a small body of horse attached to thmr 
force, by whom the men that fell off from the main body 
were instantly cut to pieces, iiUed the troops with an nn- 
goyemable panic, which rendered the exertions of thdr 
o£Bcers to preserve order nnavailing. These efforts, hovr- 
ever, were persisted in until the arrival of the parfr at a 
rivulet, when the detachment dispersed ; and the sipnaluf^ 
throwing away^ their arms and accoutrements, plim^ 
promiscuously into the water. In the retreat, Gaptauu 
-Noton, Trueman, and Pringle, Lieutenant Grigg, Ensign 
Bennet, and Assistant-surgeon Maysmore, were killed. 
The other officers engaged. Lieutenants Scott, Campbell, 
and Codrin^n, made meir escapie ; but the two former 
were wounded : the loss in men was not ascertained, as 
many of them found their way, after some interval and 
in small numbers, to Chittagong: according to official 
returns, between six hundred and eight hundred bad 
reached Chittagong by the 23rd of May ; so that the whole 
loss, in killed and taken, did not exceed, probably, two 
hundred and fifty." (1) This was, however, enough to 
arouse the * slumbering ire in British hearts. OoEmeb 
Shapland and James speedily revenged the death of the 
captain, whose imprudence had cost him so much, and 
whose courage and endurance had availed him so HtUe; 
soon the Burmese lost their temporary advantage, and 
never were they to regain it. At the end of Julytbe 
enemy fled from all their positions on the Nasi. 

The campaign was also speedily terminated in the pro- 
vinces #f Cachar, and the Burmese were much weakened 
in all their attempts upon ibe Anglo-Indian army. 

" We have thus terminated the first period ai the sys- 
tem of defensive operations," observes the Professor, " and 
shall now proceed to the more important enterprises of an 
offensive war, to which those we have noticed were whcdly 
subordinate. The results of the operations described 
were of a mixed description, but such as to leave no ques- 
tion of the issue of the contest. In Asam a considerable 
advance had been made. In Xachar, also, a forward posi- 

[l) Burmese War, p. 56 sq. 
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tion liad been maintained; although the nalfiiro of -the 
country, the state of the weather, and the insufficiency of 
tlie force, prevented the campaign from closing with the 
success with which it had begun. The disaster at Bamoo, 
although it might have been avoided, perhaps, by a more 
decided conduct on the part of the officer commanding, 
and would certainly have been prevented by greater 
promptitude than was shown on the despatch of the ex- 
pected reinforcements, reflected no imputation upon the 
courage of the regular troops, and, except in the serious 
loss of life, was whollj destitute of any miportant conse- 
q^uences. In all these situations the Burmas had displayed 
neither personal intrepidity nor military skill. Their 
whole system of warfare resolved itself mto a series of 
intrencmnents, which they threw up with great readiness 
and ingenuity. Behind these defences, they sometimes 
displayed considerable steadiness and courage ; but as 
they studiously avoided individual exposure, they were 
but little formidable in the field as soldiers. Neither was 
much to be apprehended from the generalship that suf- 
fered the victory of Bamoo to pass away, without making 
the slightest demonstration of a purpose to improve a 
crisis of such splendid promises, and which restricted 
the fruits of a battle gained to the construction of a 
rtockade.*' (1) 

There is certainly nothing which better shows the little 
real self-reliance possessed oy the Burmese than the idle 
tnanner in which they neglected to pursue an advantage. 
One thing must, however, be always borne in mind, that 
up to this time they had always been engaged with 
enemies whose fate might be decided by a single skir- 
mish, or one complete rout. They had yet to learn how 
persevering the efforts of a civilised state are in war. 
rhey had now indeed met their masters, and were about 
bo feel their inferiority ; for the Indian government at 
Calcutta were already carrying out an exceUent and well- 
3onceived idea, the history of the progress of which it is 
ttow my office to relate, hut first, it were not inapposite 
bo listen to the following account of the Burmese war by 
bhe Burmese themselves ; it will afford some amusement, 
though its strict truth cannot fail to be somewhat 
ioubted. ** In the years 1186 and 1187," according to 

(1) Wilson, p. 61. 
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the Eoyal Historiographer, " the Kula-pyee, or white 
strangers of the West, fastened a quarrel upon the Lord 
of the Golden Palace. They landed at Hangoon, took 
that place at Prome, and were permitted to advance as far 
as Yandabo ; for the ting, ttom motives of piety and 
regard to life, made no effort whatever to oppose them. 
The strangers had spent vast sums of money in their 
enterprise ; and by the time they reached Yanoabo, their 
resources were exhausted, and they were in ^eat distress. 
They petitioned the king, who, in his clemency and 
generosity, sent them large sums of money to pay their 
expenses oack, and ordered them out of the country." (1) 

i)re I proceed to give the English account, I think it 
right to let the Burmans speak for tliemselves ; and there- 
fore I have placed this before the serious history, just as, 
at Kichardson's, a comic song, by way of a honne houehe, 
is placed before the deep tragedy, " Just a-goin' to 
begm." 

Some little time before the operations in Cachar were 
brought to a temporary close. Lord Amherst conceived 
the idea of diverting the attention of the Burmese from 
our possessions to meir own, and of turning what had 
hitherto been a defensive war, on the part of me English, 
into an offensive one. Accordingly, after a formal oecla- 
ration of war, and the promulgation of an address con- 
taining the details of the origin of the quarrel, the court 
commenced active preparations for an expedition into the 
enemy's territory. The idea was a good one, and it was 
nobly pursued ; yet, though it was successful in its ulti- 
mate object, it unfortunately cost the government more 
than its proceeds in land can possibly repay for many 
years. Tke military resources of the Burmese were inn- 
nitely over-estimated, while the facilities for obtaining 
food and proper housing for the troops were also totally 
imknown, except from tne work of Symes, who evidentiv 
caused the whole mischief, as far as me inadequate outnt 
was concerned. The consequences of his hasty views 
ought to be a warning to all travellers in countries so 
little known as Burmah was then, and, indeed, in many 
points is now. Symes sacrificed truth for the sake of 
making an agreeable and amusing book, which it is to be 
hoped no one else will do. 

(i) Crawfurd's Ava, vol. i. p. 304. 
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" The Britifili government was driven into that war by 
the insolence and aggressions of the court of Ava, in- 
toxicated with the uninterrupted success whic]i had 
attended all its schemes of aggrandisement from the days 
of Alompra. The most ambitious of our governors- 
general had entertained no views of conquest in that 
quarter. Lord Hastings had anxiously staved off the 
oontest, at the close of his administration, by a political 
artifice. But Lord Amherst, the most moderate and 
pacific, was compelled to add vast provinces, covered for 
the most part with trackless forests, miserably under- 
peopled, unhealthy, and far beyond our natural boun- 
daries, to our already enormous empire. Li this case 
Hiere was everything to dissuade from appropriation. It 
was known that the climate of one of the provinces was 
equally deadly to our European and our native troops ; 
it was known that many years must elapse before any of 
them could support their own indispensable estabUsh- 
meuts; but there was no escape. It was absolutely 
necessary to interpose su£&cient barriers between our 
peaceable subjects, on a frontier where it was impossible 
to maintain large military establishments, and their bar- 
barous neighbours ; to provide places of refuge for the 
reluctant tributaries, or half-conquered subjects of the 
Burmese, from whom we had received cordial assistance 
during the war ; and, not less, to inflict upon Ava a chas- 
tisement, the smart of which mi^ht protect us from 
future encroachment and annoyance. ' (1) 

The plan to be pursued in this campaign was to be as 
foUows : — ^Eangoon, the great trading city, was to be the 
point assailed in the jGbrst instance. This place had its 
advantages as being the principal maritime (if it may so be 
called) place in the Burmese dominions ; it was also 
remote trom the scene of war, that is, not remote enough 
to admit of the army remaining where it was in Arakhan, 
and a fresh levy being made for the defence of the coast : 
the harbour was likewise good ; and there the advantages 
ceased. These manifest good qualities, in the eyes of the 
attacking army, were counterbalanced hj the extreme 
unhealtmness of the place, the difficulty of obtaining food 
there ; a cUsadvantage, however, with which the Lidian 
authorities were not acquainted; and the additional 

(1) Edinburgh Review, vol. Ixxi. p. 36l, Joty, 1840. 
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nuisance of the Irawadi not being navigaUe at the time 
of the year selected for the expedition. Upon the aoquire- 
ment of Eangoon, the moyements of the army were to 
depend yery much npon circumstances, but an advanoe 
was to be attempted in any case. The soldiers for the esitet' 
prise were to be levied l)oth in the presidency of Bengal 
and in that of Madras ; and the forces were to unite in 
the harbour of Port ComwaUis, at the Great Andaman 
Island, whence the whole squadron was to proceed to 
Eangoon, under the general command of Sir Archibald 
Campbell. 

The observations of an able historian will prove of no 
little interest : — " The difficulty of collecting a suffident 
force for a maritime expedition from Bengal, owin? to the 
repugnance which the saphahis entertain to embarking (m 
board vessels, where their prejudices expose them to many 
real privations, had early led to a communication with 
the presidency of Fort Saint George, where there existed 
no domestic call for a large force, and where the native 
troops were ready to undertake the voyage without re- 
luctance. The views of the Supreme Grovemment were 
promptly met by Sir Thomas Munro, the governor of 
Madras, and a considerable force was speedily equipped. 
The like activity pervaded the measures of the Bengal 
authorities, and by the beginning of April the whole was 
ready for sea. 

" The period of the year at which this expedition was 
fitted out was recommended by various considerations of 
local or political weight. Agreeably to the information 
of all nautical men, a more favourable season for navigat- 
ing the coast to the eastward could not be selected ; and 
from the account given by those who had visited Ava, it 
appeared that the expedition, upon arriving^ at Sangoon, 
would be able to proceed into the interior without delay ; 
the rising of the river, and the prevalence of a south- 
easterly wind, rendering June or July the most eli^ble 
months for an enterprise, which could only be effected by 
water conveyance, by which it was asserted that a sum- 
cient force might be conveyed to Amarapura, the capital, 
in the course of a month or five weeks. That no time 
should be lost in compelling the Burmas to act upon the 
defensive was also apparent ; as, by the extent of their 
preparations in Arakan, Asam, and £achar, they were 
evidently manifesting a design, to invade the frontier with 
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a force that wotQd require the concentration of a large 
body of troops for the protection of tJie British provinces, 
in situations where mountains, streams, and forests, 
could not fail to exercise a destrnctive influence upon the 
physical energies of the officers and men, and would 
necessarily prevent the full development of the military 
resources of the state. To have remained throughout the 
rains, therefore, wholly on the defensive, would have been 
attended, it was thought, with a greater expense, and, 
under ordinary circumstances, with a greater sacrifice of 
lives than an aggressive movement, as well as with some 
compromise of national reputation. The armament, 
therefore, was equipped at once, and was not slow in 
realizing some of the chief advantages expected from its 
operations." (I) 

The Bengal contingent amounted in all to 2,175 
men, consisting of two regiments, the second battalion 
of the 20th (now 40th) native infantry, and two com- 
panies of artillery; that of Madras was much greater, 
and amounted to 9,300 men, making together the some- 
what formidable number of 11,475 men, of whom nearly 
5,000 were Europeans. In addition to the transports, 
there was a Bengal flotilla of twenty gun-brigs and 
rowing-boats, each carrying an ei^hteen-pounder. The 
ships m attendance were H.M.'s doops Lame, Captain 
Marryatt, and Sophia, Captain Eeeves ; some Company's 
cruisers, and the Diana steam-boat. In the Madras 
division were comprised H.M.'s ship lAffey, Commo- 
dore Grant ; the" Slaney sloop of war, and a number 
of transports and other vessels. Most of these arrived 
at Port Comwallis about the 4th of May, and the next 
day the whole fleet set sail for Eangoon, and arrived 
off the mouth of that river on the 9th, and anchored 
within the bar on the following morning; the vessels 
then proceeded with the flood to the town of Bangoon, 
situated at about twenty-ei^ht miles from the sea, and 
thus ably described by a visitor. 

''Built on the left bank of the river, by the great 
Alompra, in commemoration of his yictoriei. Yangoon, 
or Bangoon, offers but a very poor sample of Burman 
opulence. Its shape is oval, and rouna the town is 
^ wooden stockade, formed of teak piles, driven a few 

(1) Wilson's Qvrmese Wiur, p. 63. 
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feet into the ground, and in some places twenty feet liigL 
The tops of these are joined oy ibeams transversely 
placed, and at every four feet is an embrasnre on the 
summit of the walls, which gives it a good deal the 
appearance of an ancient fortification. A wet ditch protects 
the town on three sides, the other is on the bank of the 
river. 

•* The interior consists of four principal streets, inter- 
secting each at* right angles, on the sides of which are 
ranged, with a tolerable degree of regularity, the huts 
of tne inhabitants. These are solely built with mats and 
bamboos, not a nail being employed in their formation: 
they are raised invariably two or three feet from the 
ground, or rather swamp, in which Sangoon is situated, 
fliereby allowing a free passage for the water with which 
the town is inundated an;er a shower, and at the same time 
affording shelter to fowls, ducks, pigs, and pariah dogs, 
an assemblage which, added to the inmates of the house, 

Elace it on a par with an Irish hovel. The few brick 
ouses to be seen are the property of foreigners, who are 
not restricted in the choice of materials for building, 
whereas the Burmans are, on the supposition that were 
they to build brick houses, they might become points of 
resistance against the government. But even these build- 
ings are erected so very badly, that they have more the 
appearance of prisons than habitations. Strong iron bars 
usurp the place of windows, and the only communication 
between the upper and lower stories is by means of wooden 
isteps placed outside. Only two wooden houses existed 
much superior to the rest, and these were the palace of 
the Maywoon, and the Eondaje, or Hall of Justice. The 
former of these, an old dilapidated building, would have 
been discreditable as a bam in England, and the latter 

was as bad Two miles north of Eangoon, on the 

highest point of a low range of hills, stands the stupen- 
dous pagoda, called the bhoe Dagon Frah, or Groiden 

Dagon It is encircled by two brick terraces, one 

above the other; and on the summit rises the splendid 
pagoda, covered with gilding, and dazzling the eyes by 
the reflection of the rays of the sun. The ascent to the 
upper terrace is by a flight of stone steps, protected from 
the weather by an ornamented roof. The sides are de- 
fended by a balustrade, representing a huge crocodile, the 
jawa of which, are supported by two colossal figures of a 
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male and female Palloo, or evil genius, who, with clubs in 
their hands, are emblematically supposed to be guarcHng 
the entrance of the temple. On the steps the Surmans 
had placed two guns, to enfilade the road ; and, when I 
first saw this spot, two British soldiers were mounting 
guard oyer them, and gave an indescribable interest to 
me scene : it seemed so extraordinary to view our arms 
thus domineering amidst all the emolems and idols of 
idolatry, that, by a stretch of fancy, I could almost sup- 

Eose 1 saw the green monsters viewing with anger and 
umiliation the profanation of their sanctuaries. 
" After ascending the steps, which are very dark, you 
fiuddenly pass through a small gate, and emerge into the 
upper terrace, where the great pagoda, at about fifty yards* 
distance, rears its lofty head in perfect splendour. This 
immense octagonal gilt-based monument is surrounded by 
a vast number of smaller pagodas, grifi&ns, sphinxes, and 
images of the Burman deities. The height of the tee, (1) 
three hundred and thirfr^-six feet from the terraxje, and 
the elegance with which this enormous mass is built, 
combine to render it one of the grandest and most curious 
sights a stranger can notice, from the base it assumes 
the form of a oall or dome, and then gracefully tapers to 
a point of considerable height, the summit of which is 
surmounted by a tee, or umbrella, of open iron-work, 
from whence are suspended a number of small bells, 
which are set in motion by the slightest breeze, and 
produce a conftised though not impleasant soimd. The 
pagoda is quite solid, and has been increased to its 
present bulk by repeated coverings of brick, the work of 
difierent kings, who, in pursuance of th^ national super- 
stitions, imagined that, b^ so doing, they were performing 
meritorious acts of devotion Facing each of the car- 
dinal points, and united with the pagoda, are small temples 
of carved wood, filled with colossal images of Gaudma. 
The eastern temple — or, as we call it, the golden — ^is a 
yery pretty edifice. The style of buHding a good deal 
resemoles the Chinese; it is three stories high, and is 
surmoxmted by a small spire, bearing a tee ; the cornices 
are covered in the most beautiful manner, and with a 
yariety and neatness of conception scarcely to be sur- 
passed ; and the whole is supported by a number of gilt 

(1) The g:ilt umbrella sonnountiiig the highest pinnacle of the pagoda. 
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pillars Round the foot of the pagoda are ranged 

innumerable small stone pillars, intended to support 
lamps on days of rejoicing; and in their vicinity are 
large stone and wooden vases, meant for the purpose 
of receiving the rice and other offerings made by the 
pious." (1) 

Such is Rangoon and its great temple, and the reader 
will feel, as Major Snodgrass says, that after " we had 
been so much accustomed to hear Eaugoon spoken of as 
a place of great trade and commercial importance, that 
we could not fail to feel disappointed at its mean and 
poor appearance. We had talked, " continues the gallant 
author, "of its custom-house, its dock-yards, and its 
harbour, nntil our imaginations led us to anticipate, if 
not splendour, at least some visible signs of a flourishing 
commercial city ; but however humble our expectations 
might have been, they must still have fallen short of the 
miserable and desolate picture which the place presented 
when first occupied by tne British troops." (2) 

An impardonable piece of Vandalism was attempted 
by the English, during their stay at this place. In the 
temple there was and is a great bell, famous for its in- 
scription, and this bell the Ji)nglish endeavoured to ship 
for Calcutta ; however, they were frustrated by the heeling 
over of the boat in which it was being conveyed to the 
ship ; the bell sunk to the bottom, but was subsequently 
raised and replaced. There is no extenuation for such a 
wanton violation of any place of worship ; and though it 
may be excusable, and indeed proper, to preserve worts of 
ancient art in museums, yet it was grossly wron^ to take 
advantage of a victory, to shock the religious feelings of a 
people, however far from the truth they may be according 
to Christian ideas. The ^action was as reprehensible as 
the stealing system of that most miserable of all mean 
pretenders, Napoleon; indeed, it was more so, for the 
Dell was not even an ornament. 

(1) Two Years in Ava, p. 26 sqq. This interesting and well- written book 
seems to be the production of a naval officer attached to the expeditimi. 
It is by far the most attractive narrative of the proceedings in 1S24, with 
which I am acquainted. 

(2) Snodgra^s, Burmese War, p. 12, 



CHAPTER V. 

1824. 

at Rangoon— T^iuff of that town — Position of the troops— 
of the neighbourhood— Confidence of the king of Ava— ^ttack of 
Qg — Burmese embassy— Cai>ture of Kemendine — Reinforcements 
Madras— Sickness of the army— Endurance of the British soldier. 

I country on the way to Rangoon is very flat, and 
uently the vessels were easily seen coming up the 
and they did not escape the rayhoon of the city, 
usual a number of vessels (they were forty-five m 
ild not fail to arouse some dormant ideas of harm 
minds of the treacherous officials. At the time of 
lescrial, the principal Euroj>ean inhabitants were 
)led at the house ofMr. Sarkies, an Armenian mer- 

where they were going to dine. The rayhoon 
lately sent for them, and demanded what the ships 

The reply was, that there were some expected, and 
aese were probably them. As the numoer of ves- 
as, however, continually increasing, the governor 
ot satisfied, and he seized the equally ignorant 
eans, and threatened their immediate execution, 
so sent notice of his intention to Sir Archibald 
)ell, who declared his determination of destroying 
wn altogether if the governor carried his menace 
rect.(l) Upon this the captives were chained and 
jd in different places. 

lAffey was the first to arrive opposite the king's 
v^here a weak battery was planted, and it anchored 
i place about twelve o'clock in the forenoon; the 
ships took their places in different ways, so as to 
ind the whole neighbourhood. I shall continue in 
►rds of an eye-witness :— 

Eiving furled sails and beat to quarters, a pause of 
oinutes ensued, during which not a shot was fired ; 

(1) See Two Years in Ava, p. 25. 
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on our side, humanity forbade that we should be the first 
aggressors upon an almost defenceless town, containing, 
as we supposed, a large population of unarmed and iq- 
offensire people; besides, the proclamations and assurances 
of protection which had been sent on shore the preceding 
day led us to hope that an offer of capitulation would stiU 
be made."(l) However, all the Burmans did was to pour 
a feeble, ill-sustained fire into the Liffev, which, returning 
it with tremendous force, forced away the natives. 

Upon landing, after the second broadside, the author of 
Two Years in Ava informs us that " three men lyin^ dead, 
and th'e broken gun-carriages, were the only yestiges of 
the injury done by the fire from the frigate. The town was 
completely deserted. It seemed indeed incredible whither 
the mhabitants could have fled to within such a short 
space of time ; and, as night was coming on,j^e could not 
proceed in search of them ; the troops, therefore, renuiined 
m and about the town, and the next morning were placed 
in positions, in two lines, resting on the Great Pagoda and 
the town. On entering the terrace of the Great JPagoda, 
the advanced guard discovered in a miserable daric cell 
four of the European residents at Bangoon, who were 
ironed, and had been otherwise maltreated; the others 
had been released by us the evening before ; so that we 
had now the satisfaction of knowing that none of oni 
countrymen were subjected to the cruelty of the Buiman 
chieflains."(2) 

After taking possession of the place, proclamations were 
immediately sent out among the inhabitants through a 
few stragglers, assuring the townspeople of protection, in 
the hope of inducing them to return. "The strictest 
orders were issued to prevent plunder, and a Bunnan 
having claimed several nead of cattle which had been 
seized for the use of the army, they were immediately 
restored, in order to prove the sincerity of our protesta- 
tions; but none of the inhabitants availed themselves 
of our offers, and we understood that the officers of 
government were driving the women and children into 
9ie interior, as hostages for the good conduct of the 
men.*'(3) 

The soldiers while at Bangoon were billeted in a long 

(1) Snodgrass, p. 6. (2) Two Years in Ava, p. 34. 

(3) Ibid. p. 29. Cf. book i. chap. ii. p. 40 of this work. 
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street which leads from the Dagon Pagoda to EAngoon, 
and in this exposed situation, without fresh supplies, they 
had to await the arrival of information regarding the 
position assumed by the Burmese government. Space 
will not permit me to refer to the many anxieties wnich 
had to be considered in regard to the present position of 
our troops, but the reader will find them amply discussed 
in Snodgrass ; (1) however, I shall lay before the reader a 
few remarks of that gentleman, wmch will amply show 
the many difficulties which beset the army. 

** The enemy's troops and new-raised levies were gra- 
dually collecting in our front from all parts of the king- 
dom ; a cordon was speedily formed around our canton- 
mente, capable, indeed, of being forced at every point, 
but possessing, in a remarkable degree, all the qualities 
requisite for harassing and wearing out in fruitless exer- 
tions the strength and energies of European or Indian 
troops. Hid from our crew on every side in the darkness 
of a deep, and, to regular bodies, impenetrable forest, 
far beyond which the inhabitants and all the cattle of the 
!Bangoon district had been driven, the Burmese chiefs 
carried on then- operations and matured their ftiture 
schemes with vigilance, secrecy, and activity. Neither 
rumour nor intelligence of what was passing within his 
posts ever reached us. Beyond the invisible line which 
circumscribed our position, all was mystery or vague conjec- 
ture. (2) To form a correct idea of the difficulties which 

opposed the progress of the invading army, even had it 
been provided with land-carriage and landed at the fine 
season of the year, it is necessary to make some allusion 
to the natural obstacles which the country presented, and 
to the mode of warfare generally practised by the Bur- 
mese. Henzawaddy, or the province of E-angoon, is a 
delta, formed by the mouths of the Irrawaddy, and, with 
tlie exception of some considerable plains of rice-grounds, 
is covered by a thick and tenacious jungle, interspersed 
by numerous creeks and rivers, from whose wooded banks 
an enemy may, imseen and unexposed, render their pas- 
sage difficult and destructive. 

** Boads, or anything deserving that name, are wholly 
unknown in the lower provinces. Footpaths, indeed, lead 
through the woods in every direction, but requiring great 

(1) Bonnese War, pp. 15-20. (2) Page i6. 
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toil and labour to render them applicable to military pur- 
poses : they are impassable during the rains, and are only 
known and frequented by the Carian tribes, who cultivate 
the lands, are exempt from military service, and may be 
considered as the slaves of the soil, living in wretched 
hamlets by themselves, heavily taxed and oppressed by 
the Burmese authorities, by whom they are treated as 
altogether an inferior race of beings from their country- 
men of Pegu The Burmese, in their usual mode of 

warfare, rarely meet their enemy in the open field. In- 
structed and trained from their youth in the formation 
and defence of stockades, in wmch they display great 
skill and judgment, their wars have been for many years 
a series of conquests : every late attempt of the neigh- 
bouring nations to check their victorious career hsA 
failed, and the Burmese government, at the time of our 
landing at Hangoon, had subdued and incorporated into 
their overgrown empire all the petty states l)y which it 
was surrounded, and stood confessedly feared and re- 
spected even by the Chinese, as a powerful and warlike 
nation. When opi)osed to our small but disciplined body 
of men, it may easily be conceived with how much more 
care and caution the system to which they owed their 
fame and reputation as soldiers was pursued — constructing 
their defences in the most difficult and inaccessible recesses 
of the jungle, from which, by constant predatory inroads 
and nightly attacks, they vainly imagmed they would 
ultimately drive us from their country."(l) 

The confidence which the king oi Ava had in his own 
military resources is amply shown in a speech reported 
by Snodgrass.(2) "As to Bangoon," said the king, "I 
will take such measures as will prevent the English from 
even disturbing the women of the town in cooking 
their rice." This speech, however, only lends additions 
force to the remark of the Edinburgh B«viewer, that " the 
Burmese are much too arrogant even to attempt to im- 
prove themselves ; and such as their rabble of s^diery is 
now, such it will be found fifty years hence — ^utterly un- 
able to stand for a moment against British troops, even 
when protected by stockades. "(3) The events at present 
passing in the kingdom of Ava are but a practical demons 

(1) Snodgrass, pp. 20-22. (2) Page 26, 

(3^ Edinbugh Review, vol. Ixxi. p. 958. 
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Btration of the truth of this aBsertion. However, such 
preparations as could be made were completed. Armies 
were stockaded in all directions near iEangooUi nor was 
the river at all neglected. The boatmen, an enterprising 
and brave part of the community, all attached to the royal 
interests, were soon in readiness, and a respectable kmd 
of fleet covered the waters of the Irawadi. 

Nothing of consequence occurred for some days. Some 
boats, sent up by Sir A. Campbell to gather intelligence as 
to the force and resources of the Burmese, were fired upon 
on the 15th May, near the village of Xemendine, ana to 
prevent the recurrence of such an event, a bodv of men 
were embarked in order to drive the enemy from that 

{>lace. Accordingly, after some little skirmisning and the 
oes of some men and officers, the detachment succeeded 
in their endeavours. Afterward, however, the Burmese 
returned, and annoyed the Anglo-Indian army very much 
by attempting to set the fleet on fire. " Our shipping," 
says an eye-witness, " were now daily and nightly exposed 
to a great deal of danger and annoyance from an engine 
of destruction much confided in by our invisible enemy, 
and which, if properly managed, might have caused us 
much injury. This was a large raft formed of pieces of 
wood and beams tied together, but loosely, so tnat if it 
came athwart a ship's bows, it would swmg round and 
encircle her. On tms were placed every sort of firewood, 
and other combustibles, such as jars of petroleum or earth 
oil, which, rising in a flame, created a tremendous blaze, 
and as this raft extended across the river, it often threat- 
ened to burn a great portion of our fleet. Bafts of this 
description were chiefly launched from Kemendine, where 
the greater number of them were constructed ; but fortu- 
nately the river made a bend a little above the anchorage, 
and tne current running strong towards the opposite shore, 
the rafts were not un&equently grounded, and thus ren- 
dered useless ; whilst, on the other hand, the precautions 
adopted by our naval officers of anchoring a number of 
beams across the river, in most instances efiectuaJly ar- 
rested those unwieldy masses in their descent towards 
Itangoon."(l) 

During this time the confidence of the Burmese had 
increased, and on the 27th they actually advanced within 

(1) Two Years in Ava, p. 40. 
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sight of the picquets, and sat down. This was observed 
by Major Snod^ass, who, desirous of knowing whether 
they were merely stragglers, or part of any considerable 
body, immediately pnrsaed them. He and his men fomid 
their way, however, stopped by a small stockade stretch- 
ing right across the road. After a few shots, the British 
party, only twenty-two in number, charged the work, and 
earned it. The natives, sixty in number, immediately fled. 
The success which had attended this movement deter* 
mined Sir Archibald Campbell in his resolution to attempt 
a reconnoissance in person ; a measure that was put into 
execution the next morning. On arriving at the stockade 
just, mentioned, it was found reoccupied oy the Surmese, 
who were repairing it with gjreat rapidity. However, on 
perceiving the troops, they immediately fled. The same 
thing took place at a bridge beyond the village of Kokein, 
" and," observes Snodgrass, " at every turn of the road, 
breastworks and half-flnished stockades, hastily abandoned, 
proved that so early a visit was neither anticipated nor 
provided for."(l) 

" Our troops," says the author of Two Years in Ava,(2) 
"continued advancing in echellon, the light company of 
the thirty-eighth on the left skirting the jungle; the 
grenadiers in the centre, on the plain ; and the thurteenth 
on the right : when, at a sudden turn, the light company 
observed a stockade about a hundred yards distant, bay- 
ing a ravine full of water in front of it. A dead silence 
pervaded the work ; and Captain Piper, instantly forming 
his men in line, charged up to the stockade, and through 
the ravine without liring a shot. When we were within 
about thirty yards, the itiurmans gave a most terrifio yell, 
accompanied by beating of drums, tom-toms, and other 
instruments, and opened a sharp and well-directed fire, by 
which we suflfered severely. As the enemy was covered 
by a thick palisade, with loopholes, we saw not a man ; 
and even if we had, our fire could not have proved service- 
able, as not a single musket would go ofi*, in consequence 
of the wet ; whereas the Burmans were protected fifom 
the weather by sheds, and consequently their arms were 
uninjured. On arriving at the loot of the work, after 
forcing the way through a capital abatis, the entrance was 
found barred up ; and the height of the work, and the 

(1) Burmcie War, p. 27. (2) Page 43 sq. 
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want of ladders, preventing escalading, the men were for 
some time, therefore, exposed to the assanlts of the enemy, 
who threw out spears, and tried every effort to drive ns 
off. They were unavailing : the passage was forced, and 
the troops rushed on with the bayonet. Finding this face 
of the work carried, a number of Burmans rushed with 
their spears to the opposite side, and there awaited the 
approach of the assailants ; but a section dashing at them 

with the bayonets, annihilated almost the whole 

Evening was now coming on fast, we were encumbered 
with between thirty and forty wounded, without any 
means of carrying them, except the officers* horses, and 
three or four aooues ;(1) and bir A. Campbell, therefore, 
determined on returning without attacking a small stock- 
ade a little farther on, having first made a forward move- 
ment with his troops to see whether the Burman line, 
which was still drawn up, would await our approach. It 
fell back as we advanced, and we then, after burning the 
two stockades of Joazong, recommenced the march home." 
In this action several officers were severely, some mortally, 
woimded. On the Burmese side the loss was about four 
hundred. The commander on the native side was the for- 
mer Itayhoon of Bangoon, a man of talent and experience. 
The enemy retired from the field during the night, after 
digging up and horribly mutilating the bodies of two sol- 
diers who had fallen there the day before ! 

The unexpected results of the skirmish opened the 
eyes of the Burmese commanders to the inefficacy of their 
system of warfare. Feeling their inferiority, and wishing 
to gain time for altering and strengthening their defences, 
the Burmese sent two ambassadors to the English camp. 
This was on the 9th June. Major Snodgrass thus de- 
scribes the whole interview :(2) — 

" The principal personage of the two, who had formerly 
been governor of Bassein, was a stout, elderly man, dressed 
in a long scarlet robe, with a red handkerchief tied round 
his head, in tiie usual Burman style. His companion, 
although dressed more plainly, had much more intelli- 
gence in his countenance ; and notwithstanding his as- 
sumed indifference and humble demeanour, it soon became 

(1) A doolie is a species of litter, used in tlie East to carry the wounded 
from the field of battle. (2) Burmese War, pp. 36-37. 
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evident that to him the management of the interview was 
intrusted, though his colleague treated him in every re- 
spect as an inferior. 

" The two chiefs, having entered the house, sat down 
with all the ease and familiarity of old friends ; neither 
constraint nor any symptom of fear appeared about eith^; 
they paid their compliments to the British officers, and 
made lieir remarks on what they saw with the utmost 
freedom and good-humour. The elder chief then opened 
the subject of their mission, with the question, * Why 
are you come here with ships and soldiers r' accompanied 
with many professions of the good faith, sincerity, and 
friendly disposition of the Burmese government. He 
causes of the war and the redress that was demanded 
were again fully explained to them. The consequences of 
the line of conduct pursued by their generals, in pre- 
venting all communication with the court, was also pointed 
out, and they were brought to acknowledge that a free 
and unreserved discussion of the points at issue could 
alone avert the evils and calamities with which their coun- 
try was threatened. Still they would njeither confess that 
the former remonstrances of the Indian government had 
reached their kin^;, nor enter into any arrangement for 
removing the barrier they had placed in the way of nego- 
tiation, Hut urged, with every argument they could think 
of, that a few days' delay mi^ht be granted, to enable them 
to confer with an officer of iiigh rank then at some dis- 
tance up the river : they were, however, given to under- 
stand, that delay and procrastination formed no part of 
our system, and that tne war would be vigorously prose- 
cuted, until the king of Ava thought proper to send officers 
with full authority to enter upon a trea%^ with the British 
commissioners. 

" The elder chief, who had loudly proclaimed his love of 
peace, continued chewing his betel-nut with much com^ 
sure, receiving the intimation of a continuance of hostilities 
with more of the air and coolness of a soldier who consi- 
dered war as his trade, than became the pacific character 
he assumed; while his more shrewd companion vainly 
endeavoured to conceal his vexation at the unpleasant ter- 
mination of their mission, and unexpected failure of their 
arts and protestations. But although the visit had evi- 
dently been planned for no other purpose than that of 
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ig time, the chiefs did not object to carry with them 
iir camp a declaration of the terms apon which peace 
[ still be restored ; and that they mi^ht take their 
tare with a better grace, expressea their intention of 
ting their visit in the course of a few days, for the 
se of opening a direct communication between the 
h general and the Burmese ministers. The elder 
again aUuding to his being no warrior, hoped that 
lips had strict orders not to fire upon him ; but while 
id so, in stepping into liis boat, there was a con- 
/uous smile upon nis own face and the countenances 
I men, that had more of defiance than entreaty in 



) next morning (June 10th) the British intentions 
ling Kemendine were put into execution. A breach 
oon made in the teak-wood stockade by the cannon, 
i column of English and Indian troops stormed the 
Major (Sale, with his detachment, had some hot 

for tne place at which he entered was full of men, 
defended, themselves with the bravery of despair. 
f of the Anglo-Indians fell, though tot them one 
red and sixty Burmese perished. Even when this 
was taken, little had been accomplished, as the prin- 
stockade, about half a mile distant, had yet to be 
red. *' We lost no time," says an eye-witness, and 

in the affair, " in advancing to it ; and in order 
letely to hem the Burmahs in, the flotilla was sent up 
ver, beyond tiie works, so fis to prevent their escap- 
y water; wbilst the land force proceeded through 
infi;le. The left of our line rested on the river, and 
ight was moving round the north of the stockade ; 
completing a semicircle; when it w'as discovered 
in addition to the main work, two smaller ones 
d further up, which it was impossible for us with 
irce to surround ; a space of two hundred yards was 
fore unavoidably left between our right and the 

it being exposed to the fire of bow stockades. 
t had already approached ; the rain began to pour 
»ut intermission, and neither men nor officers were 
)red £rom it, or had any cover, not even of great 
. The night we nassed m this situation was such as 
easily be imaginea. . . . The shouts of the Burmahs 
k curious efiect, much heightened by iiie wild soenery 
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of the dark, gloomy forest which'sarronnded us ; first, a 
low marmur might be heard, rising as it were gradnallj 
in tone, and followed bj the wild and loud htizza of thoa- 
sands of voices ; then, again, all was silence, saye now 
and then a straggling shot or challense from onr own 
sentries ; and soon iwber, another peal of voices would 
resound through the trees. This thej continued all 
ni^ht ; but towards morning the yells became fainter and 
famter, and at daybreak they totally ceased." (1) 

In the morning, operations were resumed ; and on the 
storming parties advancing to the capture, they found, to 
their astonishment, that the enemy had decamped ! Pos- 
session was immediately taken, and a regiment left in 
garrison, while the rest returned to cantonments, rerj 
much irritated by the loss of their opponents. .Five piecei 
of cannon were fotmd in the inclosure, and numbers of 
jinjals. Outside the upper gate lay a gilt chattah or 
umbreUa of rank, and some mstance beyond, the body of 
the elder chief, who had visited the English camp. 

Major Wahab and Brigadier McCreagh returned 
firom Cheduba and Negrais about this time, having ac- 
complished the purpose for which they were detadied. 
The capture of these places had not been completed with- 
out some loss and considerable slaughter. Cheduba was 
expected to have proved of some use, but it was found 
that, with the exception of a few buffaloes, the supplies 
were not of any utility. About this time also, the force was 
augmented by the 89th British regiment from Madras. 

The effects of heavy work in the swamps now beffan to 
be seen in the fatal form of disease among the Anglo- 
Indian troops. " Constantly exposed to the vicissitudes 
of a tropical climate, and exhausted by tiie necessity of 
unintermitted exertion, it need not be a matter of sur- 
prise that sickness now began to thin the ranks and 
mipair the energies of the invaders. No rank was exempt 
from the operation of these causes ; and many officers, 
amongst wnom were the senior naval officer, Captain 
Marryat; the political commissioner. Major Canning; 
and the Commander-in-Chief himself, were attacked with 
fever, during the month of June. Amongst the privates, 
the Europeans especially, the sickness incident to fatigue 

(1) Two Years in Ava, p. 56. So, too, did the wild shouts and savage 
■ooi^s of the Mexicans strike on the ^^ ol( tii^ i^ajtching Spaoiards, 
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and expofiore was agf^yated by the defective quantity 
and quality of the proyisions which had been supplied for 
their use. Belying upon the reported facility of obtain- 
ing cattle and Tegetables at Bangoon, it had not been 
thought necessary to embark stores for protracted con- 
sumption on board the transports from'< Calcutta, and the 
Macuus troops landed with a still more limited stock. As 
soon as the deficiency was ascertained, arrangements were 
made to remedy it ; out in the mean time, before supplies 
could reach Eangoon, the troops were dependent for food 
upon salt meat, much of which was in a state of putres- 
cence, and biscuit, in an equally repulsive condition, under 
the decomposing influence of heat and moisture. The 
want of simcient and Ti^olesome food enhanced the evil 
effects of the damp soil and atmosphere, and of the mala- 
ria from the decaying vegetable matter of the surround- 
ing forests, and the hospitals were rapidly filled with 
aide, beyond the means available of medical treatment. 
Fever and dysentery were the principal maladies, and were 
no more than the ordinary consequences of local causes ; 
but the scurvy and hospital gangrene, which also made 
their appearance, were ascribable as much to depraved 
habits and inadequate nourishment as to fatigue and ex- 
posure. They were also latterly, in some degree, the con- 
sequences of extreme exhaustion, forming a peculiar fea- 
ture of the prevailing fever, which bore an epidemic type, 
and which nad been felt with equal severity in Bengal. 
The fatal operation of these causes was enhanced by their 
continuance ; and towards the end of the rainy season, 
scarcely three thousand men were fit for active duty. The 
arrival of adequate supplies, and more especially the 
change in the monsoon, restored the troops to a more 
healthy condition." (I) 

It is, however, worthy of especial notice, that though 
the army wanted provisions, health, and strength, their 
natural energy did not fail. In the midst of a crowd of 
foes, whose numerous force and equipments were alike 
luJmown to the English soldier, his constitutional domi- 
nance of will flagged not at all, but seemed rather to 
become stronger, the more ^eat the odds grew against iifc. 
Indeed, one of the authorities I have quoted tells us, that 
there went a feeling abroad among the Burmese, that it 

(1) Wilson, Bunnese War, p. 86 sq., and the authorities quoted there. 

N 2 
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was of no use to contend wil^ an En^lisli soldier ; for, if 
the arm he had grasped the top of the stockade with 
were chopped, he never was disconcerted, but imme- 
diately applied the other ; even lihen they were a.t disad- 
vantafe, for the skill of ike British doctors was so great, 
that they could replace the severed limbs upon the tnmk ; 
and for this reason diligent search was always made on 
i^e field after the battle, for these legs and arms ! 



CHAPTER VI. 

1824. 

Encounters with fhe Burmese— Capture of Kumeroot— TtUdnsr of Syriam— 
Storming of Dalla— Conquest of Tenasserfm province — ^nie Inyulner- 
ables. 

Pbom the time of tlie taking of the stockades at Ke- 
mendine, little of moment occurred up to the 1st of July. 
About noon on that day the Burmans came out in e;reat 
, force upon the regiments under Majors Dennie and Frith, 
which were deputed to explore the jtrngle in front of the 
Great Pagoda. Then, just as ants nock out of their holes 
on being disturbed, the Surmese burst forth in every 
direction, shouting wildly at the same time. They were 
gallantly opposed oy Major Prith's troops. "A column 
of three thousand of the enemy now advanced from the 
jungle into the plain, directing tneir march on Puzendoon, 
where we had a post ; another body moved towards our 
lines, and began skirmishing with a sepoy picket ; and a 
large force was also seen moving to the ngnt. This was 
evidently meant as an attack on our position ; but it would 
seem tliat their courage failed them at the moment for 
action, as they contented themselves with burning a few 
houses at Puzendoon."(l) Upon their being driven back^ 
they entered DaHa opposite Kangoon, whence, however, 
they were driven, though Lieutenant Isaack, 8th Madras 
N.I., the commanding officer, was shot. Vengeance was, 
however, more than sufficiently taken in the destruction 
of the place. Thekda Woongyee, the originator of this 
vhui of attadk, met with a sad disgrace in his recall, while 
Thamba Woongyee was deputed to the command of the 
anny in his place. The ex-general, fearful of a still more 
dreadful fate should he return to the court, retired te 
the neighbourhood of Pegu. 

The new general showed himself an able ta£;tic!^ssi>\s^ 

0) Two Yean in Ava, p. Qo. 
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seizing upon one of the most impracticable and difficult 
positions in the yicinage, at a place called Knmmeroot, 
nve miles from the Shoe-Dagon Pagoda. This place it 
was bigUy necessary should be captured, and accordingly, 
on the 8th of July, the enterprise was determined upon. 
The following account, by an eye-Witness, is the best that 
has been given us :(1) — 

'* There were two roads leading from the Pagoda in tiie 
direction we wished to pursue, one a mere footpath, the 
other passable for guns. Greneral Macbean preferred the 
former, and left nis artillery behind. The enemy not 
expecting us by this path, we marched through the jungle 
for three miles without seeing a soul, althougn in the w<X)d 
to our left voices could be distinctly heard, and also the 
soimd of the axe falling on trees, wmch they were felHog 
to erect their fortifications; but after marching tius 
distance, two stockades were descried a few yards in 
advance. The general instantly halted, to enable the 
troops, which were marching in sii^le file (and conse- 
quently occupied a great length of ground), to form 
column, during which time we could observe small parties 
of Burmahs, armed with muskets, coming from the oppo- 
site wood to reinforce the stockades. Firing, also, was 
heard to the left, which indicated that Sir Archibald 
Campbell was engaged ; and Greneral Macbean, therefore, 
made his dispositions for an attack. Brigadier MeCreagh, 
with five hundred men from his Majesty's 13th and 381ih 
regiments, commanded by Majors oale and Frith, were 
formed in a column of subdivisions, and with unloaded 
muskets and fixed bayonets directed to advance on the 
work. This movement was efiected with so much rapidit;^, 
order, and regularity, that to be in possession of tlus 
stockade, and moving on to attack the next, was the affair 
of a moment. The second was abandoned on the approach 
of the column, and we then discovered, in a large plain 
backed by the jungle, a succession of stockades, amounting 
in all to seven. This did not deter the troops from esca- 
lading and capturing a third stockade, and then rushing 
on to the largest : there the column experienced some loss, 
in consequence of the delay in bringmg up the scaling- 
ladders through the muddy paddy-fields ; but when thej 
arrived, the work was assaulted at all points The 

0) TwoYe«nVaM«b,^«Wwv. 
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paiiic thai; now took place among the Bormalis can soarcely 
DO described; roshing in crowds towards the only gate 
through which they might escape, they completely choked 
it np : others then attempted to climb over the walls, but 
were mowed down by our shot, and those at the gate 
were falling by dozens. Som& became quite desperate, 
and with their long, dishevelled black hair streaming over 
their shoulders, and giving them the most ferocious ap- 
pearance, seized their swords with both hands, and dashed 
on the bajonets of the soldiers, where they met with that 
death which they seemed alternately to fear and despise ; 
whilst others hid themselves in the trenches, full of water, 
and there lay motionless, feigning to be dead. The car- 
nage was very great, at least five hundred men beiog slain 
in the main stockade, and amongst them was Thumba 
Woonghee," He, contrary to the usual system of the 
Barman cluefs, had endeavoured to instil courage into the 
hearts of his men b v his own example. However, nothing 
could avail before tne iron soldiers of the British general. 

On the part of Sir Archibald Campbell, too, the move- 
ment had Deen singularly successful. He took the other 
water path, and proceeded, with a division of about eight 
hundred men, to ascend the river to the place where the 
L^ne river and theBangoon embouchment now together. At 
iluB point theyfound the Burmese had strongly intrenched 
themselves. The main stockade was on the tongue of 
land at the confluence of the waters, while the two others, 
evidently constructed with an eye to position, were situated 
on the two banks of the Eangoon nver, about eight hun- 
dred yards from the principtd fortification. But cannon, 
and good cannon particularly, can make a breach in aiyr 
fortification so exposed to fire from the river, and the day 
was lost for the ^Burmese. The broadside of the Lame 
frigate, supported by the boats and some other vessels 
under the command, of Captain Marrvat, covered the 
landing of the troops, who immediately took the first 
stockade ; this was followed by the immediate capture of 
Hie second, and the principal one was abandoned ! So 
much for Burmese self-reliance ! 

The only force now remaining near Rangoon was that 
under the former rayhoon of that place, who hovered 
about in the neighbourhood of iLvkioo. All the other 
Burmese detachments had fled to the general rendez:7Q»>\% 
of the enemy at Donabew, a place Bome ^\«cl^« ^£^ "^^ 
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river Irawadi. But as it was neoessary that peace should 
be restored everywhere in the vicinity of the British 
army, in order that the poor villagers should not be a&aid 
of retoming, Sir A. Campbell determined to scatter them, 
and send them to swell tne panic-stricken force at Dona- 
bew. Accordingly, on the Idth of July he despatched 
twelve hundred men by land to that place, whilst, with 
another division of half that nnmber, he himself went np 
thither by the Fozendoon creek. However, littie came <» 
it ; the mnd army foimd it impossible to proceed, and so 
returned, while the only resnlt at which me other party 
arrived was the liberation of some of the Innoffending 
families of the forced conscripts in the Burmese army. 
A feeling of confidence, however, seems to have sprmif 
up in the bosoms of tiie peasantry, who now gradnally 
returned home, and even, we are told, saluted the military 
as they passed. 

The nrst act which is worthy of mention in August k 
the dislodgment of the Burmese force in Syriam. The 
matter was rendered necessary, it would appear, for the 
same reason that had caused l^e assault and capture of 
Xemendine, viz., the annoyance to which our vessels 
were exposed from the fire-rafts that the natives placed 
such ^reat reliance in, but which, in reality, were rather 
annoymg than dangerous. It was enough that men were 
obliged to be on duty to arrest their progress, and strand 
them. The object of Sir Archibald was to spare these 
men, who, though enfeebled by disease, jet were bravely 
bearing up agamst it. Accordingly, six hundred men, 
drafted from the 41st, the Madras European, and the 
l^th Madras K.I., under the command of Brigadier Smelt, 
were embarked for Syriam, Sir Archibald, it must not be 
forgotten, accompanying them. 

The old Portuguese factory, of which mention has been 
made in a previous chapter, was found to have been con- 
verted into a Burmese lortification ; the breaches made in 
former times by the united efforts of Burmese, Peguers, 
Portuguese, and English, were repaired by teak-wood 
palisades, and the old guns, rusty and ill cast, were re- 
mounted upon the ramparts. 

The An^o-Indian army was received with a brisk fire, 
but, as usual, the Burmese stayed not to await the results 
of their exertions, but fled to a pagoda some distance off, 
wbitber ihey were followed xsy ^ ds^M^s^^ot under 
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Lieatenant-Colonel Xelly. Here, again, althoDgh the place 
waa fortified and turned into a baUery, the iminnese fled 
away, after discharging the contents of tiie gtms somewhere 
in the direction of the British. Enough nad been done 
in previous encounters to show the perseverance of the 
English, and so, as every one does, they supposed that 
they were invincible, because they had at first conquered. 

ft seemed, however, that even the preliminary cam- 
paign of the British army was never to come to an end, 
and that, although the enemy was ever being beaten, the 
Burmese did not even now despair of wearying out the 
British, and by keeping them engaged at the threshold of 
their land, they hoped to have time to secure the key, 
and lock the door m their faces. Therefore, no sooner 
bad operations been satisfactorily concluded at Synam, 
than Sir A. Campbell heard or disturbances at I)alla, 
caused by the orders of the court for a general conscrip- 
tion. lieutenant-Colonel KeUy, with a detachment of 
four hundred men, was sent thither to auiet the pro- 
vince. Upon coming near to Dalla creek, tney found two 
stockades, one on either bank, Vhich it was necessary to 
storm. The mud clogged the movements of the troops 
to some extent, and entailed, by the delay, some loss 
upon the British. However, as was ever me case, the 
intrenchments were in possession of the troops imme- 
diately; for tiie Burmese fled before the English again. 
Their policy seems all to have been thrown overboard, 
and it is only on the assumption of each body of the 
enemy encountering us only once, that I can reconcile the 
idea of this continiud fear to my mind. (1) 

"In the impossibility," says Professor Wilson, "that 
existed of engaging in any active operations in the direc- 
tion of Ava, it was judged advisable to employ part of 
the force in reducing some of the maritime provmces of 
the Burman kingdom. The district of Tenasserim, com- 
prising the divisions of Tavoy and Mergui, was that 
selected for attack, as containmg a valuable tract of sea- 
coast, as weU as being likely to afibrd supplies of cattle 
and grain. Accordingly, an expedition was detached 
against those places, consisting of details of his Majesty's 
^th and the 7th Madras native infantry, with several 

(1) I may here mention, fhat Major Canmng, who had accompanied 
the eaqwdltion as poUtical agenl^ about this time Tetorottl V> C»Sks:Q^^^r| 
ttia NtreUe, when, defaOitated hy the manai te<?«i sA k<i%,\A ifibSMfQei «£««.. 
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cruisers and gnn-brigs^ under coinxnand of lientenant- 
Colonel Miles. They sailed from Sangoon on the 20th of 
Aug^t, and reached the mouth of the river leading to 
Tavoy on the Ist of September: some difficulty occur- 
red in working up the river, in consequence of wnich the 
vessels arrived off the town only on me eighth. A con- 
spiracy amongst the gprison faciUtated the capture of 
the place ; the second in command making the Maiwoon 
and nis family prisoners, delivered them to the British 
officer, and the town was occupied without opposition. 
At Mergui, whither the armament next proceeae^t and 
where it arrived on the 6th of October, a more effective 
resistance was offered : a heavy fire was opened from the 
batteries of the town, which was returned oy the cruisen 
with such effect as to silence it in about an hour. The 
troops then landed, and after wading through miir 
eround, between the river and a strong stockade which 
defended the town, and being exposed to a brisk fire 
from the enemy, they advanced to the stockade, and ea- . 
caladed it in the most gallant style. The enemy fled. The 
town, when first occupied, was deserted ; but the people 
soon returned, and both here and at Tavoy snowed 
themselves perfectly indifferent to the change of autho- 
rities. After leaving a sufficient garrison of the native 
troops, and part of the flotilla, Colonel Miles returned 
with the European portion of his division to Bangoon, in 
November, in time to take a part in the more important 
operations about to recur." (1) 

We, too, must now go back to«Bangoon, or we shall 
miss the sight>f some wondrous strange animals, which tiie 
Golden Foot sent down from his capital far away> to 
oppose and strike terror into the unabashed invaders. 
Tjiese were the fiur-famed Invulnerables, to which corns I 
have already alluded ; (2) and I cannot now do better than 
introduce themselves and their deeds to the readers, in 
the spirited narrative of Mr. Macfarlane. (3) 

" The Lord of the White Elephant now sent his two 

brothers, the prince of Tonghoo and the prince of Sar- 

rawaddy, with a whole host of astrologers, and a corps of 

'Invulnerables,' to join the army, and to direct &e 

future operations o{ me ^wbs. T\i!& ^s^xQlo^gers were to fix 

(1) Bunnese Wax, p. 96. ^. J?L'*^V:J^S:\5j?^ 

(3) British India, p. 463 sc^. Q«Sict,>}aR\s«^«^^»»'«-^"^wft«»*'«^^**^ 
pares them to the Becsekkwrs. 
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the luck^ moments for attacking: the InvnlnerableB had 
some pomts of resemblance to uie Turkish Delhis ; thej 
were tne desperadoes or madmen of the army, and their 
madness was kept up hy enormous doses of opium. The 
corps of InvuLierables consisted of several thousand men, 
divided into classes ; the most select band of all being 
called the King's Invulnerables. The prince of Tonghoo 
established his head-quarters at Pegu, and the prince of 
Sarrawaddj took post at Donoopeu, upon the great river, 
about sixty miles from Sangoon. 

" In the beginning of August, the prince of Sarrawaddj 
sent down a force to oceuw a strong post at the mouth of 
the Pegu river, a few miles below Kaneoon, giving his 
people strict orders to block the channel of the river in 
our rear, that not one of the ' wild foreigners,' or ' cap- 
tive stnuigers,' might escape the punishment that was 
about to overtake them. Sir Archibald Campbell pre- 
sently detached a small corps, under Brigadier Smelt, to 
dislodge Sarrawaddy's warriors. Our land-troops were 
brought to a stand-still, when within musket-shot of the 
place, bv a deep and impassable creek; but a party of 
sailors from his Majesty's ship Lame, under Captain 
Marryat, threw a bridge over the creek ; and soon as the 
column of attack pushed forward, the enemy began to 
fty, leaving eight guns and a quantity of ammunition in 
their stockade. A strong pagoaa, with a numerous gar- 
rison, and with cannons pointing down every approach, 
was next carried with equal facility. Other ports on the 
rivers and creeks were successively and successfully at- 
tacked. Such of the enemy as had had any experience of 
our way of fighting seldom stopped to fight in their 
stockades, but a new set of people from the interior made 
a good stand in a succession of stockades on one of the 
rivers, and cost us the loss of 4i good many brave men. 
These affairs of posts were very mumerous. 

" At last the astrologers told the prince of Sarrawaddy 
that the stars had told them that tne moment was come 
for a decisive action ; and on the night of the 30th of 
August, a body of the King's Invulnerables promised to 
attack and carry the Great or Golden Dagon Pagoda, in 
order that the princes, and the sages «s^^\q»s\.%^^t!l\s^ 
tbeir train, mignt celebrate tlie \xb\xb1 wasnaJi. \^%^^*^2a. 
the sacredjplace — a place now cro^^'fe^, ^o\» 'w^iOo^^^i^^^^v^ 
but with Engliah grenadiers. Ikud, tnxa ^citet'vi^^^ 
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promise, the InYulnerables, at the hour of midnight, 
rushed in a compact body from the jungle under 
the pagoda, armed with swords and muskets. A small 
picquet, thrown out in our front, retired in slow and 
steaay order, skirmishing with the Inynlnerables until 
they reached the flight of steps leading from the road 
up to .the pagoda. The moon was gone down, and the 
mght was so dark that the Burmese conld be dis- 
tinguished onli^ by a few glimmering lanterns in the 
front; but their noise and clamour, their threats and 
imprecations upon the impious strangers, if they (fid not 
immediately evacuate the sacred temple, prored their 
number to be very great. In a dense colunm, they rolled 
along the narrow pathway leading to the northern gate of 
the pagoda, wherein all seemed as silent as the grave. 
But, hark ! the muskets crash, the cannons roar along the 
ramparts of the British posts, drowning th^ tumnlt of the 
advancing column ; and see — see by the flash of our guns, 
the column reels back, the Invulnerables fall mortally 
wounded, and the rest turn their backs on the holy 
place, and run with frantic speed for the recovery of the 
jungle. Invulnerables ventui^d no more near any of our 
posts. But the dysentery broke out among our troops, 
killing many of them-, and reducing more to a most 
emaciated and enfeebled state. Scarcely three thousand 
duty soldiers were left to ffuard our line. Floating hos- 
pitals were established at me mouth of the river ; br^id 
was now furnished in sufficient quantities, but nothing, 
except change of season or of clunate, could restore the 
sufferers to nealth. Mergui and Tavoy, portions of our 
recent conquests on tiie sea-coast, were represented by the 
medical officers who visited them as admirable conva- 
lescent stations ; and thither a number of the people were 
sent, and with tlie most beneficial result." 

Thus will the personi^cation of plain, blunt valour ever 
overcome such as have no real courage, and are upheld 
only by superstition and credulity. 



CHAPTER VII. 

1824—1826. 

Battle of Kykloo— Thantabain— Maha Btmdoola— SucceueB of the BritdBh 
— Discomfiture of Maha Bundoola— Campbell marches into the interior 
— ^Arrival at Donabew — Repalfie^DeaQi of Bmidoola— Capture oi 
Donabew. 

OcTOBSB began very inauspicionsly. Colonel Smith, 
with about eight hundred men, was detached against 
Eykloo on the 5th, and at Tadaghee he was successful 
ajB^unst a stockade. It was not until he had reached, 
tms place that he found the enemy was much stronger 
than was suspected. The colonel immediately applied for 
reinforcements, but he obtained only native troops and 
two Europeans. Two howitzers were sent with the 
Madras troop, which iucreased the number of cannon to 
four. With this force, inadequate enough to anything; 
effectual. Smith arrived before the Burmese stockades at 
£j^oo on the 7th of October. 

The breastworks, which impeded the attack of the prin- 
dpal fortifications, were soon in the hands of the British. 
Tne principal stronghold was an intrenchment, with a 
fortdned pagoda. Major Wahab was placed iu charge of 
the storming party. Captain Wilson was directed to 
aaaault tiie stockades in flank ; and a division of the 28th 
native infantry was to carry the pagoda; and Colonel 
Smith took charge of a reserve party, to act wherever it 
was most needed. 

On the advance of Major Wahab, a volley was flred 
horn the pagoda; but the stockaded Burmese, who 
seemed to Have been superhumanly cunning for Burmese, 
;iraited until certain destruction might be dealt £rom their 
position, when the y commenced mring with the greatest 
precision. Major Wahab and his men w^re ob&j?ed to 
&e flat on the ground to avoid the peppering. Lu^e iU- 
fortune attended the efforts of all the other divisions, and 
on a retreat being sounded, the men took to flight. The 
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loss on this occasion was twenty-one killed, and seventy- 
four wounded. However, this reverse was counter- 
balanced bv the success of Major Evans, at Thantabain, 
where the first minister of state, the Kyee Woongyee, was 
posted. After skirmishing with the war-boats on the 
river, the detachment arrived opposite the village, which, 
lifter a brisk fire, soon surrendered on the 8th of October. 
Next morning the principal stockade was attacked, and 
carried without any opposition. The Burmese having 
always carried off their dead, it was impossible to find out 
how many were killed in the encounter ; but the place 
was riddled with shot, and a bungalow in the centre 
almost destroved. The detachment returned home with- 
out the loss of a man. 

Brigadier M'Creagh, too, speedily returned to the 
charge at Kykloo, and finding the place, he went on, and 
after doing much damace, he returned to Kykloo and 
San^oon. " On their a<R^ance," we are told, " they [the 
soldiers] had an opportunity of witnessing the barbarous 
character of the enemy, many of the bodies of the sipahis 
and pioneers, who fell in the former attack, having been 
fastened to the trunks of trees, and mutilated by imbecile 
and savage exasperation."(l) 

In such operations as these, many months passed away. 
Every successive encounter with the British troops gave 
the Burmese an additional hint that they must t^ tiieir 
energies to the utmost in order to bring about a tolerable 
issue. It might now be seen that the choicest troops of 
the empire must be opposed to the British invaders who 
had so coolly taken up their quarters among them ; and 
in the secrecy with which they summoned Bundoola, Hie 
great generid of the age, in their estimation, from Ani- 
khan, they showed much diplomatic genius ; for ere Sir A. 
Campbell knew he was coming, he. was at Donabew, and 
actively employed in concentrating all the available force 
of Burmah and Laos. It was about the end of August 
when he left Arakhan, and in November everything was 
prepared for a vigorous effort. " No pains nor expense 
were spared to equip this favourite general for the field, 
and by the approach of the season for active exer^ons, it 
was estimated that fifty thousand men were collected for 
the advance upon Eangoon, who were to exterminate 

<i) Wilson's Burmese War, p. 105. 
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the inyaderSf or cany them captives to the capital, where 
the chiefs were already calculating on the number of 
slaves who were, from their source of supplv, to swell 
iheir train. Eeports of the return of the Ariudian army 
soon reached Bangoon, but some period elapsed before any 
certainty of its movements was obtained. By the end of 
November, an intercepted despatch from Bundoola, to the 
governor of Martaban,(l) removed all doubt, and an- 
nounced the departure of the former from Prome, at the 
head of a formiaable host. His advance was hailed with 
delight, and preparations were made immediately for his 
reception."(2) '* Gradually and slowly the Burmese posts 
were stretcned close to Kangoon, Dalla, ILemendine, the 
Shoo Dagon to Puzendown creek, and no opnosition was 
offered to their operations. By the end or December 
their careful and costly preparations were competed. On 
our part there was little fear. Determination was the ruling 
gentmient ih every bosom, and extraneously there was also 
no want of protection by fortifications and shipping. 

The enemy commenced by attacking Kemenaine on the 
1st of December, but were repulsed by Major Yates, and 
Captain Buyers, of H.M.S. Sophia; and though throughout 
an aggressive skirmishing was carried on, fatiguing our 
troops considerably, yet the advantage remained on our 
side. Fire-rafts, sent down in great numbers, had no 
effect, as our seamen were on the look-out. 

From the 1st to the 5th constant sallies were made 
under able commanders, and many of the posts regained 
£rom the enemy. The Burmese showed no want of activity, 
yet, as a recent writer observes, " little harm was effected 
by this show of activity ; but as the Burman force could no 
longer be permitted to harass the troops with impunity, 
ana it was not impossible for them to escape from the con- 
sequences of a defeat, the commander-in-cnief resolved to 
become the assailant, and terminate the expectations in 
which they had hitherto been permitted to indulge."(3) 
Now, at length, had the time arrived when the primary 
intentions of the general might be carried out, — now, in- 
deed, was that grand, resistless march to begin which finds 

(1) It may be as well to state, that about this thne Colonel Godwhi, 
after a gallant resistance, took Martaban for the first time^ it has shice 
becm given up to the Burmese; but in this last war it was again taken pos- 
session of, and it is now in our hands. 

(2) Wilson, pp. 196, 107. (3) Wilson, p. 113. 
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no parallel in the liistory of any nation of modSm times 
save our own. Sallies were continuallj made, — the men 
spared no nerve, — ^the officers no thought, — all was bent 
upon the ffrand idea of driving the enemy's vast army 
back into me heart of the land whence it haa come. iFirst, 
the Burmese posts at Fuzendown were taken (mu point de 
r^Se hj Majors Sale and Walker, the latter ^ whcan 
fell dunng the contest, — ^then the division at Dalla was 
routed by Lieut.-Colonel Farrier and Lieut.-Colonel Paiiby. 
Maha Bundoola himself began to be afraid of the redoubt- 
able *' foreigners," and retired from the active direction of 
the batUe-&ld, giving up the executive command to Maha 
Thilwa, formerly governor of Asam, who stockaded his 
troops four miles to the north at £okein. Enussaries 
were now set at work to destroy Ban^oon by fire, and 
half of it was burnt, including the official quiurter of the 
Madras commissariat. It became necessary to dislodge 
this body, and it was accordingly done under the direction 
of General Campbell. In firfceen minutes Hie strong 
stockades were in the possession of the British, and thus 
fifteen himdred determined men put to the rout twenty 
thousand — ^for such, it appeared, was the enemy's force^ 
with only the loss of eighteen killed, though many wer& 
wounded. During these engagements the greatest terror 
was excited by the Diana steam-packet, by the aid of 
which many war-boats were captured. " The Burmans," 
concludes Wilson, "no longer dared attempt ofiensiye 
operations, but restricted themselves to the defence of 
their positions along the river; and the road was now open 
te the British army, which, agreeably to the policy mat 
had been enjoiued by the events of the war, prepared to 
dictate the terms or pea^, if necessary, within iaie walls 
of the capital."(l) 

Maha bundoola was so dispirited by the events of the 
last few days, that he retreated to Donabew again, and 
concentrated his forces at that place. His proud heart 
was broken, however, and he began to treat with the 
British residents at Bangoon; however, he would not 
make any direct advance to the officials, with whom alone 

(1) Bnnnese War, p. 119. My limits do not admit of my speaikfai^mQdi 
of tile war in Arakhan« which ^i^as yet undetermined. I shall content 
myself with referring to Macterlane, Wilson, and otlier hisfcofkuis, mmif 
adding, that the conquest of the province was competed by tbo end of 
April, 1836. 
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a formal peace could be concluded. It was intimated to 
him that ne should pursue such a course, but he returned 
no answer to the letter, probably feeling reassured by an 
accession of forces. The country being now clear, it ap- 
peared to Sir A. Campbell that an immediate advance 
should be made into the interior; and ihe arrival of 
H. M.'s 47th and some other reinforcements placed him 
in a position of being able to do so without fear of losing 
anything behind him. On the 11th of February, after the 
dispersion of the Burmese garrison in the fort of Syriam, 
the army was at liberty to move. All fear of insurrection 
on the part of the conquered provinces was at an end, as 
the Feguers, the principal inhabitants of the district, had 
deserted to the side of the British. 

The preliminary movement of the army was the dis- 
lodgment of the advanced guard of the native armv at 
Thsmtabain, which was effectually done by Colonel God- 
win. This done, the army began its march in three divi- 
sions ; one, under Greneral Campbell himself, was to pro- 
ceed by land, and left Eangoon on the 13th of February, 
1825 ; the next went by water up the Irawadi, on the 
16th ; and the third, under the command of >Major Sale, 
set out for Bassein, which it was proposed first to occupy, 
on the 17th. Brigadier M*Creagh stayed in garrison with 
the reserve of feeble or invalid men. 

The water-column, after having taken and destroyed 
several stockades in its way, arrived before Donabew on 
the 6th of March ; Brigadier-General Cotton immediately 
summoned the garrison to surrender, a summons which 
was of course useless. A party was then sent to recon- 
noitre ; and though the Burmese poured a heavy fire upon 
onr men. a co^te knowledgl of U.e neiSbourhS^ 
was gamed. 

** The fortified post of Donabew was of considerable 
extent and breadm, situated on the right bank of ihe 
Irawadi, and commanding its whole channel. The main- 
work was a stockade ps^allelogram of one thousand by 
seven hundred yards, which was a little withdrawn from 
the bed of the nver, on a bank rising above its level. The 
river face moimted fifty pieces of ordnance, of various 
sizes. The approach to the main structure firom the 
south was defended by two outworks, one about four 
hundred yards lower down the river, and another about 
three hundred yards below it. Each was couatcufit^^^^ 

o 
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Square beams of timber, provided with platforme, and 
piereea for camion, and was strengtiiened by an exterior 
KMse, t&e outer edge of which was guarded witib sharp- 
pointed timbers, pknted obliquely, and a thick abstts of 
felled trees and Imiahwood. The lowest outworic was a 
square of about two hundred yards, with a pagoda in the 
centre ; the highest, of an irregular shape, running along 
the bank of a rivulet flowing into the main stream ; bom 
works were occupied with strong parties of the enemT.**(l) 
The first stockaae was attacked oy the six hundred men 
yet at General Cotton's disposal (the rest being in garri- 
son, or with the flotilla), and was gained by me loss of 
twenty of our men. The Mthless Burmese fled, leaving 
two hundred and eighty of their comrades in the hands of 
the enemy. But at tne second stockade, a detemuned 
resistance met the fatigued troops, already clogged and 
weakened by the care of the numerous prisoners. A 
destructive nre was opened on them, and the only safe 
course was in flight, or, as it is named to " ears polite," 
in a retreat. General Cotton, therefore, receded to Yoong- 
yoon, where he awaited the answer to his account of t£e 
^proceedings from General Campbell, who, in the mean 
time, had arrived at Yuadit, twenty-six miles above 
Tharawa. That answer was delivered by the general 
himself, who joined Cotton before Donabew by the 27th 
of March, after much vexation and toil. (2) Operaticms 
were immediately commenced; and notwithstanding 
numerous sorties (on one occasion, Bundoola himself 
headed his seventeen elephants and infantrv), they ad- 
vanced their works, and fatal were the enects of the 
mortars and bombs that were thrown into the thickly- 
peopled inclosure. The feeling of fear crew strong with 
the Burmese ; and on the evening of the Slst, a soldier 
brought a laconic letter from Bundoola, couched in ^ese 
terms : — " In war we find each other's force ; the two 
countries are at war for nothing, and we know not each 
other's minds ! " (3) It seemed from what the soldier 
knew of the matter, which was very little, that the Bur- 
mese general desired peace. Very doubtful is the auth^- 
licity of this letter, whai compared with the spirited 

(1) Wibon, p. 175. 

<9) I may here mention, that the anthor of Two Tears in Ava baa en- 
Tidied bis book by an excellent and complete plan of the f<»tresa and worlti 
of Donabew, wbich I most heartily recommend to the student of military 
gdence. {^ Hsa ¥«xtaiie*s India, p. 479. 
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T^ffy ami to OettfltfBl '^VllkmilArjr Cotton's roa w ttom of- 
somttdnr. *' We are each figlilmg for onr oomxtry, mA^ 
jva will find m^ as steady in defending mine, as jon inc 
nttrinlaimng the honour of yous. If' you wish to seo 
Bonabew, oome as friends, and I will- riiow it jroo. If 
JDQ oome as enemieBy Lakd ! " (1) 

On the 1st of April the batteries opened, and by the 
^nd' the enemy baa decamped. It was discovered that 
Bandoda had met hie death on the precedinj? day, by the 
banting of a shell. All the courage of the Burmese war- 
riom httd fled wilh his departing spirit. The greatest 

feneral, since the golden days of ^ompra, the devoted to 
bddha ; he had won his way to the most responsiUe 
position in the king's service, only to be singled out, as it 
were, by some supematoral power, as the victim of the 
flreballs of the persevering islanders of the far-ofif ocean. 
No wonder, then, that me superstitious Burmese, on 
beholding the fate of their commander, gave themselves 
up for h>st. What a mysterious power the English 
«eemed to have of singling out the head of their army, 
and destroying him! So they fled, and the British 
became masters of Donabew, where they foimd much 
welcome supply of com and military stores. Notwith- 
standing the momentary panic of the Avan government, 
it soon regained its custbmarv arrogance. The JEdin- 
bv/rgh JRemew has some remarKS, which, though rather 
premature for our progress in the history, • I shall here 
introduce. 

*' But blood and treasure might be still more unproflt- 
ably expended. The ignorance and arrogance of the court 
of Ava are almost beyond occidental credence. When 
its favourite general, Bundoola, invaded Chittaj^ong, our 
southernmost district, at the commencement of the last 
war, he brought with him golden fetters to bind Lord 
Amherst withal ; and had orders, after he had taken Cal- 
cutta, to march on to take London ! Defeat after defeat 
seemed to produce little sobering eflect upon the drunken- 
ness of Indo-Chinese pride ; the officers who were flying 
before our army in its advance upon the capital, and who 
must have felt the utter hopelessness of the contest, were 
obliged, as their iQtercepted letters vouched, to accoimt in 
the most absurd manner for their iuability to stop us ; and 

(U WUson'g Burmese War, p. I8i. 

o 2 
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the tinfortaimte wretch who commanded the troops that 
made the last stand against us, at a phice called Pagahm 
Mew, was trampled to death W elepnants on his return 
with the news of his defeat. It was not until our army 
arriyed within three days' march of the capital that the 
king's eyes appeared to be opened to any rational sense of 
his perilous situation; and there was eyidence. enough, 
before we eyacuated the country, that the effect eyen of 
such seyere discipline as the exaction of a million sterling 
towards the expenses of the war, and the cession of some 
of his most yalued proyinces, was not likely to be per- 
manent."(l) 

(f) Edinburgh Review, vol. Ixri. p. 336. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

1826—1826. 

JUrrival at Prome — Prome under English nile~ Re-assemhly of the Burmese 
armies— Negotiatioiu for peace— Battle of Meaday— Melloon— Yandabo 
—Treaty of peace. 

The general did not tarry long at Donabew, but pushed 
forward toward Prome, where the rainy season was to be 
passed. On his way to that place, he was joined at Tha- 
rawa by McCreaghs reserve column from Kangoon, and 
*he united forces pushed forward for Rrome. T^ie charm 
was now broken, and as the British lines adyanced, the 
prince of Tharawadi, at the head of the opposing army, 
fell back, and, though strong in numbers, (XOfered no re- 
sistance to the progress of the Anglo-Indian army. Prome 
was reached by the 25th of A^riC and taken without one 
round of firing. The indecisive conduct of the prince 
seems to have arisen partly from a wish to negotiate a 
peace, which was attempted at Turriss Miu, a lew miles 
below Prome. A native soldier came to the camp with Ji 
letter &om two of the Atwenwoons, proposing an accom- 
modation ; but Sir A. Campbell repHed, that at all events 
he should advance to Prome : and though another letter 
was received from the Atwenwoons, he continued in his 
resolve. Luckily for him, he ari:ived in time to save the 
place from being stripped of all the necessaries of life, in 
the same manner as tlie towns he had before passed had 
been served. On hearing of the arrival of Campbell, 
Prince Tharawadi left for Ava, to insist upon a peace 
being concluded. 

The British had only just arrived in time to stand the 
change of the seasons in this place, — a more favourable 
spot than the lower country for that purpose. Previous 
to the setting in of the rainy season, the thermometer 
had risen in the shade to 110°, but the nights were still 
cooJ, and the clim&te was not \UQih.e2i\l\i:j. ^I^ikfo Tfik^i^^^^^ 
brought its ordinary effects upon \ke ^^cmdcds^onx ^1 *^^ 
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European troops, who, though suffering much less se- 
verely than at Kangoon, lost ahnost one-seventh of their 
number between June and October; the native troops 
were much more exempt, although not wholly free, from 
disease. Although the level of the country was higher 
than in the coast districts, yet the site of the town 
was so low as to be under water at the rise of the river^ 
and to the east extended for many miles a plain laid out 
principally in rice-cultivaticm ; south of the town was a 
range of low hills, crowned by the principal pagodas, 
and thither some of the troops were vemoved, when 1^ 
suburbs in which they had been quartersed -were found 
liable to sudden inundations ; supplies were in some 
abunda&ce, and there was compaitttively little demand for 
the aetive a^rviees of the f(»roe ; it aeema probable, theie- 
fore, that much oi ihe disease that still pievailed was tiie 
ccmsequenee of previous exposure and ecdiaustion, althoDgh 
ascribable in some measure to the ^eoits of climate «nd of 
ill-sdeoted quarters for the troop8.(l) 

It w^e ahnost beyond the limits oi tibis voluBie -to en- 
large upon the prosperous «tate of ]^NMne tmder BntiaiL 
rule, «nd Mr. IdAcFarlane's able dcetoh will eompeiisateiQ^ 
every way for my own shortcomings, fn vspeaking ci m 
e»5ursioh made hy Colonel Graham, part^ fwr fonage/aad 
partiy to calm the fSeacs of the ^natives themselves, tiie 
historian of India continues : (2)*-*'' AloMSt immedtalely 
after their return, the persecuted and dislodged inhabitaDts 
of the town poured in fr(»n every quarter, «oiBe "from tiie 
woods, bringmg their fanliiies, tliidir. cattle, their wamai^* 
and other prop^rt^ ; and some escaped from/the m^tsiy 
escorts and (usjomted corps of thejdng'e fugitiTe annv. 
'Food and oovermg were giv^i to the starrang «nd naked ; 
and those who had houses and TO«operty weire secured in 
the possession of them. Our ^Bntish soldiers asskted 
them in rebuilding their wooden houses and. iiioir baB^>oo 
huts, and ip a very short time Prome had risen from ite 
ashes, a greater town than it had been beifore the war. As 
Ihe. people were punctually paid for whatever they brought, 
pleiitiful baaaars were soon established, and our sokbers 
lived in comfort land abundance, and unmolested ease; 
while' the ill-conduoted armies of thejdng of id^ra, unpaid, 
ussupplied, «nd doriven up 'Uie counlxy, 4rere left to the 
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altematiTe <^ Btarratioii or disperskm. Hie towns and 
distriirts in onr rear followed the example of the prorincial 
capital, and the banks of the Irawaddi below Fiome were 
soon csdirened bj the presence of a contented people. 
An. excdlent depot was soon formed at Prome, with 8in>- 
plies snfiEicient not only for the rainy season, bnt for the 
lon^ campaign which possibly might follow. The plains 
idiich our soldiers had traversed on their adrance np the 
country without seeing a single buUock were again corered 
with numerous herds ; firom every pathway of the deep 
and extensive forests, which cover far more than half of 
the country, droves <^ the finest oxen — the oxen of Pegu 
—now issued daily. The menthagoes, or hereditary heiML- 
m«i of the districts and chief towns, tendered their alle- 
§nanoe, and were restored to their municipal functions by 
the British generals. A state of desolation and anarchy 
once more gave way to order and plenty ; and from Ban- 
goon to Prome, firom Bassein to Martaban, all classes of 
natives not only contributed their aid in collecting such 
supplies as the country afforded, but readily lent their 
servioes in facilitating the equipment and movement of 
xnilitary detachment8.(l) The only anxiety which the 
people seemed to find was, that the English would leave 
them, and give them back to their old masters." 

It was now the rainy season, and the operations of both 
parties were, to a certain extent, suspended. Little was 
done by the British, and the Burmese made no prepara- 
tions against any hostile aggression on our part. The 
only event that at all did away with the teaium of the 
period was the discomfiture of the Thekia Wungyee at 
Old Pegu, where the Taliens, who trusted (a sad reliance, 
as it afterwards was found) in the British assistance 
towards the lioped-for object of the recovery of their 
independence, rose, and seized as many of tne officers 
of lus detachment as they could secure; one chief of 
importance was amongst them, — ^the Thekia Wungyee 
himself escaping. Their prize iJiey brought to Rangoon, 
and delivered to Brigadier Smith. 

The successes of the British naturally created the 
utmost dismay at the metropolis ; but the native arrogance 

(1) ** In the month of August, Sir Archibald CampbeU went down to 
Bangoon, and returned firom that place to Prome, in the steam-vesBel the 
Diana, with as much ease and tranquillity as we go from London-bridge 
to Ramsgate and back a^^dn.*'— ^Mae Farlane. 
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of the people, so common in a semicivilised race, gooa 
caused the usual lofty tone to be assumed, and generals 
stepped forward, willing to risk a combat with the British 
army, or pay the hard penalty that awaited an unsuccess- 
ful conuaander. This man was the Fagahm Wungyee, 
a chief of no little consequence and considerable vanity. 
A leader foimd, it was necessary to get an army, — a far 
more difSLcult task. It may easily be conceived, liiat the 
forces levied in a hasty manner, and without any attention 
as to their courage, could not be very formidable ; and so, 
indeed, it provea on reconnaissance. 

But war costs money, as Sir A. Campbell found, and he 
was now fully sensible of the fact, that little was to be re- 
gained from the enemy. Therefore, he ^ave the Burmese 
government another opportunity of commff to a peaceful 
conclusion, by means of a letter addressed to the prince 
of Tharawadi, and borne by a servant of that person, who 
had come under English protection to Prome. However, 
it was totally unavailing; no answer was received, and 
therefore the hostile preparations of the king of Ava were 
continued ; and to facilitate these, the commander-in-chief 
went down to Eangoon in the Diana, and did not retom 
till the 2nd of August. It was satisfactory to find that, 
in the lower provinces, " a state of desolation and anarchy 
once more gave way to order and plenty ; and &om Bas- 
sein to Martaban, and Eangoon to Prome, eveir class of 
natives not only contributed their aid to collect such 
supplies as the coimtry could afford, but readily lent their ' 
services to the equipment and march of military detach- 
ments." (1) 

Soon after, intelligence was received of the approach 
of the mighty armament of Burmah, amountmg to 
40,000 men (so it was said), under the command of 
Memia-Bo, a brother of the king himself. There were 
also 12,000 at Tongho, under me prince of Toneho. 
General Cotton was sent to reconnoitre their force, wnich 
he discovered at Meaday, on the 15th, on the west bank 
of the river. Our forces, it may be observed, amounted 
to but 3,000 men, though 2,000 more were daily expected. 
The preparations at Meaday were very energetic, and the 
force^amounted to 16,000 men, at the lowest estimate. 

At'this juncture, a letter of Sir A. Campbell took effect 

(1) Wilsoii*aB\ncm»Bft"Wttx,is. iQfi. 
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on the Burmese, and on the 6tli September, a boat 
ar^ved at Prome, with a flag of trace, and two commis- 
sioners presented a reply £rom the general of the Burmese 
army. Accoimts differ as to the terms of the letter, but 
Wilson is decidedly the best authority ; and according to 
him, the letter was proud and unconciliating, yet a wish . 
was expressed in it for a lasting peace. " Sir Archibald 
-Campbell lost no time in sending two British officers to 
Meaday, to offer an armistice, and to propose a meeting 
of commissioners from the two armies. The Burmese 
prime minister tried hard to delay the meeting. It was 
found necessary to allow a delay of nearly two weeks, the 
WongeeB protisting that theymnst wait untn fUl powers 
.arrived from their court. The Keewongee, or prkne 
minister, agreed to be one of the commissioners, and it 
was finally settled that the meeting should take place at a 
spot midway between the two armies, and that each narty 
snould be accompanied by 600 men, the rank oi the 
Keewongee not permitting him to more with a smaller 
■escort." (1) 

It seemed, however, impossible to come to any deter- 
mination with this imcivilised, changeable race. On dis- 
cussing matters, on our demanding compensation, there 
was much hesitation, and, at last, ^vmen the armistice was 
on the point of expiring, the Wungyee sent these words 
to Sir A. Campbell : — 

" If you wisn for peace, you may go away ; but if you 
^ask eitner for money or territory, no friendship can exist 
between us. This is Burmese custom." 

It is, indeed, Burmese custom! Nothing is to be 
obtained from them without force ; not that they do not 
feel the demand just, but because they will hold doggedly 
to what they can get, though it benefit them not, nay, 
even if it be nurtful. 

" The court of Ava," observes Wilson, ** indignant at 
the idea of conceding an inch of territory, or submitting 
to what, in oriental politics, is. held a mark of excessive 
hufniliation, payment of any pecuniary indemnification, 
breathed nothing but defiance, and determined instantly 
to prosecute the war." (2) It was then that, on the nu- 
merous incursions of the Burmese, the definite reply 
mas returned to tibie British commander-in-chief, proving 

(1) Mac Farlane's British India, p. 487- ^^^ ^'fioiOTi^'ft.i^* 
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tliat, after ail, the adranoes macLe by the Buimese were 
01^ made to gain time. 

The gallant general now determined to adranee boldBj 
on the enemy. His foroes now amoonted to 5,O0(X mea, 
of whom 3,000 were British. Up to the Ist of Deoeonto, 
operations were rather an&yoiirable than oHkorwise f «a 
that day, however, fickle fortmie again turned over to ik/b 
English aide. I shall give the events of tke day in ^ 
wonls of Wilson : (1) ^ 

"Leaving four regiments of native infimtay £ot tJie 
defence of I^rome, General Campbell mardied, eariy ca 
the morning of the 1st of December, against the enemy's 
left, while uie flotilla, under Sir James Brisbane, and me 
26jAi Madras native infantry, acting in oo-operatioai, by a 
cannonade of the works upon the river, diverted i^ 
attention of the centre from the real attack. 

Upon reacdiing the Kawine river, at the village of 
Zeonke, the force was divided into two columns. The 
neht, under Brigadier-General Cotton, formed of \m 
Majesty's 4l8t and 89th regiments, and the 18th aad 
28tn native infantry, proceeding along the left bank of 
the river, came in ftont of the enemy's initrenchments, 
consisting of a series of stoduuies, covered on either flank 
by thick jungle, and by the river in the rear, aad defended 
by a considerable force, of whom 8,000 were Shans, or 
people of Laos, under their native chiefs. The post wae 
immediately stormed. The attack was led by lieutenant- 
Colonel Godwin, with the advanced guard of the right 
column, and the stockades were carri^ in less than tea 
minutes. The enemy left three hundred dead, induding 
their general, Maha iNemyo, and all their stores and am- 
munition, and a considerate quantil^ of arms were taken. 
The left column, under the oommanaer-in-chief, composed 
of his Majesty's 13th, 88th, 47th, and 87th regiments, and 
dStli Madras infantry, which had crossed the Newine 
river lower down, came up as the fugitives were crossing, 
and completed the dispersion of the Burman anny. 

" Following up die advanta^ thus gained, GemnH 

OamfheH determmed to attack the E^yee Woonsyee in hit 

positKm, witiiout delay. His force aocoidingfy marched 

hack to Zeonke, where they bivouacked for the night, 

and ffesumed their maxcloi on V2i^ ic^crwoi^ ^tsniaa^ 

day 'break* The nature o£ i\ie coMiiterj ^Ass!CL\Xft^ ^tj& 
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approach to the enemy's defenoes upon ike lulls, except in 
m>nt, Slid that by & narrow pathway, accessible to but a 
limited nimiber of men in line. Their posts at the foot of 
the hills were more readily assailable, and from these 
ikiiety were speedily driyen ; but the attack of the heists 
was a more lormioable task, as the narrow road by which 
ihey were approached was commanded by the enemy's 
artulery and breastworks, numeroosly manned. After 
some impression had been apparently made by the artil- 
lery and rockets, the first 'Aengal brigade, consisting of 
H.M.'s 13th and 38th regiments, adyanced to the storm, 
supported on the right by six companies of H.M.'s 87th. 
They made good their ascent, in spite of the heoyy fire 
they encountered, and to whidi scarcely a shot was re- 
turned; and when they had eained the summit, they 
droye the enemy from hill to Ml, until they had cleared 
the whole of the fc»rmidabl6 and extensiye intrenchments. 
These brilliant adyantages were not gained without loss ; 
and in the affair of the 1st, Lieutenants Sutherland and 
Grossip, of H.M.'s 41st, and Ensign Campbell, of the royal 
regiment, were killed ; and Lieutenant Proctor, of H.M.'s 
88th ; Lieutenant Baylee, of the 87th ; and Captain Daw- 
son, of H Jii.'s ship Araekne, in that of the second. The 
diyision under G^eral Cotton, which had made a cir- 
cuitous march to take the enemy in flank, was unable to 
make its way liirough the jungle to bear part in the en- 
gagement. On the 5th adeta^mient from it proceeded 
across the riyer, and droye the right wing of the enemy, 
not only from their post upon the riyer, but from a strong 
stockade about halt a mile in the interior, completely 
manned a^d mounting euns. The enemy were dispersed 
with seyere loss in killea and priaoners, and their defences 
were set on fire." 

No time was now lost in adyancin? upon tiie retreating 
army. On the 9th of December the march of the Bri- 
tish columns began, and their path lay along *' dismal 
swamps," and jungles, which, oyerrun with every kind of 
reeds and elephant-grass, presented a dreary and dis- 
piriting aspect to the troops. Indeed, the effect of the 
marshy country was soon felt on the army, for on the 
12th the cholera broke out amon^ the troops, and, accord- 
ing to Lieutenant-Colonel Tullocn,(l] nearly two resimau.t& 
were placed in an. unfit eomdiltioxi foe vaAbiwi^ hdb^i^^sjiki^^ 
the Bight yraa sad enoa^. ^' "WIV^:^ «xA ^s&ssro%'^^ 

(1) Sta;IMlcaXileipait. 
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stockades," says Mac Farlane,"(l) ''the ground was strewed 
with dead and dying Burmese lying promiscuously toge- 
ther, the victims of wounds, of disease, or of want. Seveial 
large gibbets stood about the stockade, each bearing tibe 
mouTderinff remains of three or four crucified Burmese, 
who had been thus barbarously put to death for haTing 
wandered from their posts in search of food, or for haying 
followed the example of their chiefs in flying from the 
•enemy." (2) 

I must pass briefly over subsequent events. Con- 
ferences for the purpose of settling a peace were sought 
.and obtained by tne Burmese ; but the negotiations came 
to nothing. It seemed that all feelings of any land had 
left them*. They neither sought to conclude a peace, nor, 
on the other hand, did they prepare for contesting the 
advance of the army on the capital. At last, after much 
deliberation and little determination, a treaty of peace was 
concluded b^r commissioners a>ppointed for that purpose, 
through the intervention of a priest. However, after all, 
it never reached the king for his ratification. " During 
the conferences," however, " the Burman commissioners 
repeatedly declared their being furnished with full powers, 
<and their firm persuasion, that whatever they agreed to, 
the king would ratify ; they expressed their entire satis- . 
faction with the spirit in which the negotiations had been 
conducted by the British commissioners, and their grati- 
fication at the prospect of a speedy renewal of friendly 
relations ; they made no secret of their motives, and franJdy 
and unreservedly admitted that the king had been ruined 
by the war, that the resources of me country were 
exhausted, and that the road to Ava was open to the 
British army. There appears every reason to credit their 
assertions, and all who nad an opportunity of exercising 
personal observation were impressed wim this convic- 
tion, that the negotiators were honest." (3) I cannot, 
however, but point out to the reader that there appears 
to be a singular dash of cunning in their confessions. 
The king was ruined, at least so they Said ; thus it was 
useless ever to require money for expenses. Otherwise, 
there seems to be simpHcity enough. 
^ Still the war was not at an end. The treaty was not 

(1) British India, p. 490. 

(8) It may not be inapposite here to mention that, according to a writer 
Jn the Times at the 7th of Septembest, \%viy "letters were found in the 
-stockades at Fkt)me, ordering wtdte i&Bi'7«& V> \)« ««d^ "qs^ \n K:«^tQ,t the 
use of the Ava ladles." V«^ ^^aaa«i,^.^asi. 
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ratified ; nor destined to be. Time was asked, and re* 
peatedly ^nted ; but treachery was found to be at work 
again in the Burman hearts. Thej felt no peace with the 
wild foreigners. At last they were told, that ontheir 
withdrawing from MeUoon by the morning of the 20thy 
and their passage to Ava, hostilities would not be recom- 
menced. But they refused ; therefore they received inti- 
mation of an attack on the 18th. " Batteries were accord- 
ingly erected with such expedition/' says Wilson, " that 
by ten the next morning, eight and twenty pieces of ord- 
nance were in position on points presenting more than a 
mile on the eastern bank of the Irawadi, which corre- 
sponded with the enemy's line of defence on the 0|>p6site- 
snore ; nor had the Burmas been idle, having, in the- 
course of the night, thrown up additional defences of con- 
siderable strength ^md extent, and well adapted to the 
purposes for wMch thev were constructed." (1) 

Ine heavy cannonade which ensued, soon drove awav 
the fickle Burmese, and crowned the British armies with 
success. It is to be observed, that the rapidity and pre- 
cision of the English movements insured our success. 
Here was it discovered that the treaty had not been sent 
to Ava at all, and when a note was sent by the British ta 
the chief commissioner, informing him that the treaty had^ 
been lefb behind and would be restored, that official replied, 
that a large sum of money had also been left benind, 
which he likewise hoped would be refunded. The whole- 
show of negotiation was a blind for hostile preparations^ 
of no avail, as it was afterwards found. 

" By this time," says Mr. Mac Earlane,(2) "the Golden 
Pace was completely clouded with despair. Every hope • 
and every promise had failed ; every day fixed upon by 
his star-gazers as a lucky day had tiumed outimunlucl^ 
day ; ana all his astrologers and soothsayers had proved 
themselves to be but cheats and liars. Sir Archibald 
assured the two envoys that he was desirous of peace, 
and that his terms would .vary very little from those- 
which had been offered and accepted by the Wongees at 
Melloon. He furnished them with a statement of hi» 
terms, and promised not to pass Pagahm-mew for twelvo 
daysr. On the following morning, me 1st of February, 
1826, the two delegates quitted the English camp to> 
return to Ava, the American missionary being sanguine - 

(1) Barmese War, p. 238. {^ BfAKa'to.'VsiJaa.,^. ^^« 
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in. hift lexpeoteAiona- of. lettimii^^ in a £em dkj» with- oaili* 
and ^tieatf of peaee, doly^ mgned bv the kmg« 7et» in 
truth, hia ^Burmese maieBt^ wa» s^ undeoi^&di aad, in. 
tho conne of two' or three dafB, it beoame ]m0Wa'i& the 
British camp* l^iait he was diaplayinn^ a determination- tO' 
try the forhine of wst <moe mere eee he safamitted. He- 
waa probably enoonraged herein* by; a Imowiedse of the 
smallneaa of the Hoiroe with wdiioh Sir ArnhibaJa» Canm- 
bell waa advancing upon hia^ capital, and by the intel* 
ligenoe reeeived. of the defeat of a. ireak Britiah detaeh- 
ment, before theatsong'stoobade of 2itonng, in Peffo^ where 
the commanding officer, Colonel Gonroy, and' another 
officer, were killed, and seyeraL wonnded^ and where the 
loaa in men waa very heavy for ao' amall. a foroe. 

" Sir Archibald Campbell oontinaed hia^ advacnoei. On 
approachinff P^ahm«mew^ a .town abont axhimdred> ndlea 
above MelC>on« he obtained poaitive infonna1ion> that a 
levy, of 40^000 men had- been ordered; that tl|e Groldfin 
Eoot had beatowed u^n. hia new army the' flattering 
appellation of 'Eetrieven ofitiie Sinels Glory/i and' that 
tnm army had been plaeed. nnder we oommand. of a 
savage warrior, atyled jSee Wooa-BreeD,. which haabeen 
variously translated aa ' Brincfr of Darkneaa,' ' !ffing of 
Hell,' and ' Bianee of the aettingSim.' 

'' Upon the: 81^ of Eebroary* when withma' few dm' 
march of £agahmi>mew. Sir Ardohaid aaeertamed that: 
the Betrievers of the Eing's Glory and liie Prxnce-c^- 
Darknesa were prepared ta meet hun under the widlaof 
that city. 

'* On the. 9th, the Britii^ cohimxf moved forwardin <MtLer 

of attack, being much reduced by the abaenee of two* 

brigadea, and conaidecably imder' 2,000 fldhting.men. The 

advanced ffnard waa met in the jun^e by atrow bodiea 

of skirmishers ; and, a£l;er maintaining, a -running fight for 

several miles, the column ddbouehed m the open oofmtry, 

and there discovered the Burmese army, £r^ 16,000 to 

20,000 strong, drawn up in an inv^erted oreacenty the winit 

of which threatened the- little ix>dy oi aasaila&ta* on b^ 

their flanka. But Sir Archibaidpiashed boldly forward rnxnt 

the point for their centre, threw tiie whole wei^t^fhis 

column, broke and shattered it in the twinkling of an eye, 

and left the unconnected w\n^^%«^T«(^^m eadi other. 

The Betnevera of the Kin^*ft(a\ory ^v^iio\»^]^^^«5S^ 

S8 those who had beeu aecuaed. oi ioxie\\axi%V»\Mc^«^'^ 
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biey all fled, as fast at their legs ooald carry them, 
sond line of redoubts and stockades, dose under 
3 of Pagahm-mew ; bat tbe British eolnmn followed 

• closely, that they had little time for ralljdn^ in 
>rks ; and as soon as a few English bayonets ^t 
he stockades, all the Burmese went off screammg 
ared flock of wild geese. Hundreds jumped into 
T to escape their assailants, and perished in the 
and, with ike exception of 2,000 or 3,000 men, 
)le army dispersed upon the spot:*' and firom 
e no opposition was offered to the British. The 
3 were now wearied out ; their resources, as it has 
served, were exhausted, their spirit broken, and 
le court felt that resistance was impossible, the 
ndividually saw that the Company was a better 
a the sovereign of Ava ; yet it was still attempted 

some advantage, and iiiaetire despair, succeeded 
re flight, showed the English what the general 
nt of the Burmese nation was. As a means, how- 
f gaining some little advantage, tiie European 
*s were retained in custody by the nation ; but at 
o it chanced that our troops caught sight of several 
[captives, and their misery caused the troops to be 
Qxious than ever for vengeance upon the Burmese 
uent. The two or three prisoners held out as a 

the Burmese monarch, were not of much avail, 
ae sum of twenty-five lacs of rupees was demanded, 

Burmans had to pay ; shuffling was of no tise. 
^r halting two or three days at Pagahm," says 
,(1) " Greneral Campbell resumed his march, which 
emed likely to conduct him to the capital of Ava. 
one feeling alone prevailed, and although variooa 

were thrown out, at one time of the intention of 
g to defend the city to the last extremity, and at 

* to protract the war by flying to the mountains, 
urposes, if ever conceived, originated in the anxiety 
moment, and were never seriously entertained, 
ng and his ministers felt that they were in the 
of the British ; and their only anxiel^ was that the 
Ell dignity and security of the sovereign shotdd not 
iited. It was with as much satisfaction as astonish- 
iherefore, that they learned from Mr. Ptvofe, q^Vcia 

ri) Page 256. 
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return from Ava, that the British oommissioners sought 
to impose no severer terms than those which had been 
stipulated in the treaty of Melloon. To these there wss 
now no hesitation to accede, although a lurking suspicion 
was still entertained that the ini'aders would not rest 
satisfied with the conditions they professed to impose. 
With a mixture of fear and trust, Mr. Price was again 
despatched to the British camp to signify the consent of 
the Burman court to the terms of peace ; and Mr. Sand- 
ford was now set whoUy at liberty, and allowed to accom- 
pany the negotiator to rejoin ms countrymen. Iliese 

fentlemen returned to camp on the 13th of Februair; 
ut as the envoy had brought no official ratification of the 
treaty. Sir A. Campbell declined suspending his march 
until it should be received. " 

Thus, at Yandabo the British were met by the return- 
ing envoy bearing the money, and the rest of the required 
despatches. On the 26th of February, the memorable 
treaty of Yandabo was drawn out, and by it British 
ascendancy in the farther peninsula of India fully 
established. 

In order that the reader may be fully acquainted with 
the bearings of our negotiations at Yandabo, I shall here 
give the treaty in extenso, from a late official document. (1) 

" Tbbaty of Peace between the Honoxirable East- 
India Company on the one part, and his Majesty the 
king of Ava on the other, settled by Major-Greneral Sir 
Archibald Campbell, K.C.B. and K.C.T.S., commanding 
the expedition, and senior commissioner in Pegu and Ava ; 
Thomas Campbell Eobertson, Esquire, civil commissioner 
in Pe^ and Ava ; and Henry Ducie Chads, Esquire 
(captam), conmianding his Britannic Majesty's and the 
Honourable Company's naval force on the Lrawaddy 
river, on the part of the Honourable Company ; and by 
Men^ee-Maha-Men-Klah-Kyan-Ten Woongyee, Lord of 
Lay-Kaeng, on the part of the king of Ava; who 
have each communicated to the other their full powers ; 
agreed to and executed at Yandaboo, in the kingdom of 
Ava, on the 24th day of February, in the year of our 
Lord 1826, corresponding with the fourth day of the 
decrease of the moon Taboung, in the year 1187, Man- 
dina era :— 

, (1) Papers relating to the Hostilities with Burmah. Presented to both 
Houses of Parliament by her Majesty's command. June 4, 1852, pp. 87-89- 
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" Aeticle I. — There shall be perpetual peace and 
friendship between the Honoorable Compaiiy, on the one 
part, ana His Majesty the King of Avaon the other. 

" Aeticle II. — His Majesty the Xing of Ava renounces 
all claims upon, and will abstain from all future inter- 
ference with, the Principality of Assam and its depen- 
dencies, and also with the contiguous petty states of 
Cachar and Jyntia. With regard to Mumpore, it is 
stipulated, that should Ghumbheer Singh desire to return 
to that country, he shall be recognised by the King of 
Ava as rajah thereof. 

" Aeticle III. — To prevent all fature disputes re- 
specting the boundary-lme between the two great na- 
tions, the British Government will retain the conquered 
provinces of Arra<;an, including the four divisions of 
Arracan, Eamree, Cheduba, and Sandowey, and His 
Majesty the King of Ava cedes all rights thereto. The 
Annonpeeteetonmien, or Arracan Mountains (known in 
Arracan by the name of Yeomabourg or Pokhengloung 
range), will henceforth form the boundaiT^ between the 
two great nations on that side. Any doubts regarding the 
said line of demarcation will be settled by Commissioners 
appointed by the respective Grovernments for that pur- 
pose, such Commissioners from both powers to be of suit- 
able and corresponding rank. ^ 

" Aeticle I v. — ^His Majesty the King of Ava cedes to 
the British Government the conquered Provinces of Yeh, 
Tavoy, Mergui, and Tenasserim, with the islands and 
dependencies thereunto appertaining, taking ike Salnen 
Hiver as the line of demarcation on the frontier. Anif 
doubts regarding their boundaries wiU be settled as speci- 
fied in the concluding part of Article III. 

" Article V. — ^In proof of the sincere disposition of 
the Burmese Government to maintain the relations of 
peace and amity between the nations, and as part indemni- 
fication to the British Gt>vernment for the expenses of the 
war, His Majesty the King of Ava agrees to pay the sum 
of one crore of rupees. 

" Article VI. — No person whatever, whether native 
or foreign, is hereafter to be molested by either party, on 
account of the part which he may have taken, or have 
been compelled to take, in the present war. 

" Aeticle VII. — ^In order to cultivate and improve the 
relations of amity and peace hereby eata.b\i&\\&^ \^^\*^^«^ 



tSie two Gk>yeniments, it is agreed that accredited Mini- 
0ten, Ktainini^ an escort or nfeguard of fiftj nen, from 
each, shall reside st the Dmbsr of the a^ker, who shall 
be permitted to purchase, or to bnild a suitable place of 
residence, of permanent materials, and a Commercial 
Treaty, upon principles of reciprocal advantiige, wHl be 
entered into b y th e two High Contracting powers. 

^'Abticls Vlil. — ^All public and private debts con- 
tracted by eitber Goremment, or by liie subjects of either 
Goyermnent, with the other previous to the war, to be 
recognised and liquidated upon the same principles of 
honour and good faith as if hostilities had not taken 
place between the two nations ; and no advantage shall be 
taken by either party of the period that may have el^sed 
since the debts were incurred, or in consequence of the 
war ; and, according to the universal Law of Nations, it 
is further stipulated, that the property of aH fetish sub- 
jects who may die in the domimons of his Majesty the 
jCing of Ava snail, in the absence of legal heirs, be placed 
in tiie hands of the British Eesident or Consul iu the said 
dominions, who will dispose of the same according to. the 
tenour of the British law. In like manner, the property 
of Burmese subjects, dying imder the same circumstances 
in any part of tne !Ehritish dominions, shall be made over 
to the Minister or other authority delegated by bis Bur- 
mese Majesty to the Supreme Gcovemment of Lidia. 

"Article IX.— Tie King of Ava will abolish all exac- 
tions upon British shi^ or vessels in Burman ports, that 
are not required from Burman ships or vessels in British 
ports : nor shall ships or vessels, uie property of British 
subjects, whether European or Indian, entering the San- 
goon river, or other Wurman ports, be required to land 
dieir guns or unship their rudders, or do any other act 
not required of Burmese ships or vessels in British ports. 

** Abticlb X. — Hie ffood and &ithful a% of the Bri- 
tish Government, his Majesty the King of Siam, having 
taken a part in the present war, will, to the fullest extent, 
as far as regards his Majesty and his subjects, be indnded 
in the above treaty. 

" Abuclb XI. — This treaty to be ratified by the Bur- 
mese authorities competent m tiie like cases, and the 
ratification to be accompanied by all British, whether 
European or native (American), and other prisoners, who 
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w^ be ddirmd orer to the Britbli CbmmisBioiieTB ; the 
Britnh CommiBsionen, on their part, en^ging that the 
said treaty shall be ratified by the Eight Honotusabte the 
GoyemcnsGeneral in Council, and the ratification shall be 
delnn»«d to hit Mi^jesty the King of Aya in four months, 
or 8o<Rier if possible ; and all the Bormese prisoners shall, 
in like manner, be delirered over to their own Grovem- 
ment as soon as they arriye firom Bengal."^ 

Snhaeqaentlr, the following article was added :•— 
" The Brrtish Commissioners being most anxiously de- 
sirous to manifest the sincerity of their wish for peace, 
and t^ make the immediate execution of the fifth article 
of this treaty as little irksome or inconyemeut as possible 
to Hie Majesty the King of Aya, consent to the following 
arrangements, with respect to the diyision of the sum 
total, as spedfied in the article before referred to, into 
instalments ; yiz., upon the'payment of twenty-fiye lacs of 
rupees, or one«>fourth of the sum total (the other articles 
of Ihe treaty being executed), the army will retire to 
[Rangoon ; upon the further pvpnent of a similar sum at 
that place, wilhin one hundiedl days irom this date, with 
the proyiso as aboye, the army will evacuate the do- 
minions of His Majesty the King of Aya, with the least 
possible delay ; leavmg the remaining moietjr of the sum 
total to be paid by eqrui annual instalments m two years, 
from this 24th diry of Felmiary, 1826, A.D., through the 
Consul, or Itesident in Aya, or Pegu, on the part of the 
Honourable the East-India Company/* 

Since l^e conclusion of this treaty, little has occurred 
in the kingdom of general interest, as far as we are con- 
cerned, until the recent war. From the year 1826 to our own 
da^, r^y^ution has oyerthrown reyolution, and the same 
spirit is at work at present as in the days of the creator of 
[Burmese importance, Alompra, with this difference, that 
while at that period the turbulent elements disturbing the 
peace of the peninsula could in some measure be con- 
trolled, as there was a man of consummate talent and 
great power capable of so doing, there is now no one ; and 
further, that if we do not annex the coimtry, there is not a 
doubt, but that we shall find a disadyautage in not having 
done so. In the first place, the trade with the country 
wiU be destroyed by tne hardness of the officials ; and, 
^secondly, it has not been forgotten by the Peguese, that 
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we foully betrayed them in 1827. They ale now eiving 
US another trial: let us show that we are worSiy di 
confidence. 

I shall now close this sketch of the fortunes of the 
Burmese nation with a few remarks made during a former 
crisis by an Edinburgh reviewer, as they will, no doubt, 
be found somewhat applicable to the present time : (1)— 

" The difficulty of dealing with inflated barbarians, and 
of resisting the constant provocation to chastise them, not 
merely into civility, but mto the due observance of their 
federal obligations, and the necessary restraint of the 
plundering propensities of their subjects upon our borders, 
IS extreme. 

" Yet the dire necessity of entering upon another war 
with such enemies must oe contemphttcd with unmixed 
dislike. There is nothing, either of honour or profit, to 
be gained; and the process, from the nature of the 
country, and the remoteness of its vital parts from the 
stations of our troops, must always be tedious and expen- 
sive. The seat ana strength of the government is nxed 
almost at the upper extremity of the long valley of the 
Irrawaddy. The capital is six or seven hundred miles 
from the sea. The lower part of the valley is a pestilen- 
tial swamp during a considerable portion of the year. 
Though the shorter route to the capital, over the Arracan 
mountains, would unquestionably be taken bv our main 
army, the expense of transporting a considerable body of 
troops, with an adeauate supply, not only of military 
appurtenances, but of provisions (for the Burmese proved, 
to our cost, in the last war, that they could effectually 
sweep the country of all resources), through such wilder- 
nesses, and by such mere footpaths, would necessarUy be 
great. These were the circumstances which, joined with 
much ignorance and carelessness, rendered the last war 
BO tedious and costly.*' 

(I) Edinburgh Beview, vol. ixxi. p. 356. 
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